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Peciaf  operation  command  given  free  hand  in  war  on  terrorists  as 
irael  reacts  to  latest  bloody  bomb  attack  in  the  centre  of  Tel  Aviv 
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Peace:  Rabin  and  Arafat  shake 


Death:  The  funeral  of  Yitzhak  Rabin 


Destruction:  Bus  bomb  kills  26 


Peace  blown  to  shreds 


Latest  outrage 
leaves  12  dead, 
1 00  wounded 


Derek  Brawn  in  JenasMean 
and  Jmafoa  Barry  fa*  Tel  M 

SRAEL  last  night  gave 
Its  forces  a free  hand  to 
fight  terrorism  after  the 
fourth  bombing  by  Is- 
lamist fanatics  In  eight 
days  left  the  peace  pro- 
cess in  bloody  tatters. 

After  a suicide  bomber 
brought  mass  murder  to  Tel 
Aviv,  an  emergency  session 
of  the  Israeli  cabinet  author- 
ised special  anti-terror  troops 
to  enter  the  Palestinian  self- 
rule  territories. 

“The  decision  says  we  can 
operate  in  any  area,  any  {dace 
. . the  religious  affairs  min- 
ister. Shimon  Shetreet,  said. 

“There  is  now  a special  op- 
erational command  for  the 
war  against  terrorism,"  the 
trade  and  Industry  minister, 
Micha  Harish.  said.  "It  will 
have  a free  hand." 

The  latest  suicide  bomb  out- 
side the  Dizengoff  shopping 
centre  in  the  heart  of  Tel  Avtv 
yesterday  lolled  an  estimatedJ 
12  civilians.  About  100.  peojjfen 
were  . wounded..  jw&nSfe! 


da  y . in  the  wake  ■m 
-w  the  Jerusalem  bus  bombings 
which  claimed  19  lives,  the 
Prfipe  minister,  Shimon' 
Peres,  had  declared  all-out 
war  on  the  militants  of 
Hamas. 

Yesterday  at  3.56pm  — the 
moment 'the  public  clock 
*“PP®d  a man  loitering 
outside  the  city's  giant  shop- 
‘ ? r ■ detonated  a pow-  i 
crful  bomb.  3h  an  instant,  the 
afreet  resembled  a battlefield. 

^ Crumpled  corpses  wets’ 
scattered  around 

. « ?***&&  George 

c-..t^ftsf  among  tij®. busiest  of 
thoroughfares  in  Israel's  busi- 
est city.  Debris  from  shat- 
tered shop  fronts  rained  on  to 
mangled  cars,  as  dazed  and 
terrified  shoppers  ran  helter- 
skelter  from  the  scene. 

Within  minutes  the  juno 


ttonwascraurmed  drift-police 
and  toajHngQa^mlaBqesy  And 
.before  any  semHfcfafo  of  order 

waa'restored,  Israel’s  televi- 
sion channels  were  on  hand  to 
broadcast  live  from  die  scene. 1 

In  graphic  detail,  the  cam- 
eras picked  out  bodies,  some 
with  their  clothes  blown  off, 
and  all  horribly  charred. 

There  were  heartwrenching 
scenes  of  weeping  children, 
some  in  the  fancy  dress  which 
Israeli  kids  love  to  wear  on 
the  eve  of  the  Purim  festival. 
Puritn,  which  marks  the  Bib- 
lical liberation  of -Jews  from 
persecution,  is  normally  the 
happiest  and  most  carefree  of 
holidays.  Yesterday  in  Tel 
Aviv  it  became  a nightmare. 

Israeli  radio  reported  that 
several  children  were  among 
the  dead  and  wounded. 

The  Dfczengoff  blast  raised 
the  death  toll  in  the  past  eight 
days  to  more  than  60.  includ- 
ing the  suicide  bombers.  With 
evidence  mounting  that  the 
military  wing  of  Hamas  is  out 
of  control,  almost  certainly 
into  small,  rutb- 
s,  the  Israeli  govern- 
being  the  disintegra- 
te peace  process  cm 
t future  is  staked, 
yesterday  suspended 
ons  with  Syria  as  the 
rrnnent  called  for  a 
ffort  by  Israel  and 

oW^tiier  pages 
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cYittnk  RaMn  was  a 

brave  iiian:  he  paid  with 
his  iifofpr  b*s  effort.  Shl- 
nurrT'ere^isa  brave 
man:  both  hiaMHe  and  hfs 
political  future  arsLat 
stake.  Now  is  the  time 
for  Yasser  Arafat  to  dean-  | 
onstratethathatooisa  i 
brave  man — or  to  give 
Ms  place  to  someone 
braver  Ilian  Mm.1 
Amos  6a,  page  9; ; 
Bombbig  reports,  page  6. 
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Arabs  to  shut  down  terrorist 
groups.  The  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  Malcolm  Rjfkind, 
said  he  condemned  "this  side 
act  of  violence  and  those  who 
planned  and  executed  it". 

Before  last  night's  Israeli 
cabinet  meeting,  three  minis- 
ters met  to  urge  a drastic  res- 
ponse to  the  crisis.  The  for- 
eign minister,  Ehud  Barak 
the  deputy  prime  minister, 

Yosai  Beilin,  and  the  interior 
minister  Haim  Raman  drew 
up  a threfcpotaf  action  plan: 

. fTrst,  they  urged  Mr  Peres 
to  form  a government  of 
national  unity  with  the  right- 
wing  opposition.  Second,  they 
want  him  to  hand  over  the  de- 
fence portfolio  to  Mr  Barak, 
who  was  until  recently  the 
army  chief  of  staff  And  third, 
they  want  Israeli  troops  to 
move  back  into  Gaza,  which 
they  handed  over  to  the  self- 
rule  Palestinian  Authority  in 
the  summer  of  1994. 

The  proposals  are  a mea- 
sure of  the  government's 
plight,  which  many  observers 
believe  to  be  terminal,  as  the 
May  29  election  nears.  Since 
the  first  of  the  latest  spate  of 
Hamas  bombings  — a suicide 
blast  which  killed  27  on  a 
crowded  commuter  bus  in  Je- 
rusalem on  February  25  — Mr 
Peres  and  the  government 
have  promised  draconian 
measures.  They  have  closed 
the  borders  with  the  Palestin- 
ian territories,  destroyed  the 
homes  of  two  bombas,  im- 
posed curfews,  and  arrested 
dozens  of  men. 

The  Palestinian  president 
Yasser  Arafat  has  ordered 
his  security  forces  to  seek  out 
and  detain  known  Hamas  and 
other  Islamist  activists.  Some 
350  men  have  been  picked  up. 

None  of  it  has  worked.  At 
least  two  of  the  suicide  bomb- 
ers came  from  Hebron,  still  - 
under  Israeli  control.  Yester- 
day’s killer  was  said  in  a 
Hamas  claim  of  responsibility 
telephoned  to  Israel  Radio’s 
Arabic  service,  to  he  Salah 
Abdel- Rahim  Ishaq,  aged  24. 
from  the  Pa  lest  ini  an- con- 
trolled town  of  RamaHah. 

Israelis  last  night  gathered 
outside  the  defence  ministry 
shouting  abuse  at  the  govern- 
ment from  behind  a bonfire. 

Earlier,  when  Mr  Peres  vis- 
ited the  scene  of  the  blast,  a 
crowd  hurled  insults.  “Peres, 

you  are  next,”  they  yelled,  in  . ^ . . _ _ . . . . . . , 

a reference  to  assassinated  An  Israeli  medic  evacuates  a panic-stricken  woman  injured  when  a suicide  bomber  blew 
predecessor,  Yitzhak  Rabin.  himself  up  outside  a busy  shopping  centre  in  Tel  Aviv,  killing  at  least  12  people 
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Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


THE  time  has  come 
again,  as  it  did  with 
Yitzhak  Rabin's 
death,  for  a reckon- 
ing in  Israel.  Bnt  it  is  a 
hard  one  to  make.  The 
people  are  crying  out  for 
action,  for  change,  for 
revenge,  for  a solution.  The 
kind  of  solution  they  crave, 
however,  does  not  exist. 

They  want  to  see  Hamas 
destroyed,  either  by  Israeli 
forces  or  by  Arafat.  They 
want  Arafat  to  "deliver" 
with  arrests,  patrols, 
battles  in  the  streets.  And 
they  want  a change  of  dra- 
matic proportions  in  the 
minds  of  Arabs.  They  want 
tears  to  match  their  own. 
They  ask  where  are  the 
peace  rallies  in  the  West 
Bank,  where  the  peace  rib- 
bons? Why  this  glnm 
silence,  neither  approba- 
tion nor  repudiation? 

Could  this  be  the  moment 
when  becanse  what  is 
called  “peace"  is  so  desper- 
ately unsatisfactory,  there 
will  he  a return  to  what  is 
called  “war"?  A Likud  vic- 
tory in  the  elections  in 
May.  with  the  Likud  leader, 
Benjamin  Netanyahu,  -tell- 
ing the  Palestinians,  as  he 

has  promised,  “Forget 
about  a state”?  Israeli  mili- 
tary incursions  into  the 
supposedly  autonomous 
territories?  A wall  of  wire 
and  fixed-fire  machine- 
guns  between  Israelis  and 
Palestinians?  The  fell  of 
Arafat,  or  his  becoming  a 
complete  Israeli  puppet? 
The  transformation  of 
Hamas  from  a minority 
movement  into  the  main 
resistance  to  the  Israelis? 
These  are  disastrous  possi- 
bilities, and  most  Israelis, 
in  their  hearts,  know  it. 
Only  a month  ago,  polls 
showed  59  per  cent  in 
favour  of  the  Oslo  accords. 
Have  the  bombs  changed 
that  or  only  overlaid  it? 

Israelis  are  an  emotional 
people.  They  are  also  a 


lonely  people,  preoccupied 
with  themselves.  They  ask 
too  much  of  the  world  they 
helped  create.  Arafat  has 
not  been  brave  enough  to 
tackle  Hamas  head-on  — 
but  it  is  because  he  is  a wily 
procrastinator  that  he  has 
survived  and  Israel  has 
been  able  to  deal  with  him. 
The  efficient  PLO  military 
chiefs  who  could  have 
taken  the  right  decisions 
are  no  longer  with  us:  Is- 
rael killed  them  years  ago, 
an  illustration  of  the  tru- 
ism that  what  you  need  in 
peace  you  often  destroy  in 
war. 

The  schisms  within 
Hamas  which  make  It  so 
difficult  to  get  the  bombers 
may  be,  in  part,  a product 
of  Israeli  delays  and  confu- 
sions. Israel  half  wanted  to 
see  Hamas  choose  a politi- 
cal path,  to  have  it  come  in 
from  the  cold,  and  half 
wanted  to  extirpate  It.  Not 
much  was  on  offer  politi- 
cally, though,  and  what 
was  on  offer  was  accompa- 
nied by  continuing  military 
action,  as  with  the  assassi- 
nation of  Hamas's  chief 
bomb  maker.  That  was  a 
recipe  for  fragmentation.  It 
is  speculation,  but  it  may 
well  have  contributed  to 
the  disunity  in  the  Hamas 
ranks  which  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
terrible  campaign. 

In  July  last  year  when  an- 
other Hamas  suicide 
bomber  struck  in  Tel  Aviv, 
Rabin  told  Israelis  that  the 
tragedy  was  one  "requiring 
greater  adherence  to  the 
course  upon  which  we  have 
embarked,  made  progress, 
and  will  continue:  the  reso- 
lution of  the  conflict  be- 
tween us  and  the  Palestin- 
ians”. But  there  is  a tariff 
in  bombs  and  lives,  a point 
at  which  deaths  pass  the 
point  where  they  can  be 
counted  up  as  the  "price  for 
peace”.  The  mood  of  Israe- 
lis, so  purged  and  elevated 
by  Rabin’s  assassination, 
has  shifted  again.  There 
must  be  action.  The 
chances  are  that  it  will  be 
less  than  wholly  effective. 
There  most  also  be  reflec- 
tion before  the  election,  for 
the  danger  is  that,  in  find- 
ing one  kind  of  price  too 
high  to  pay,  Israelis  will 
blunder  into  paying  an- 
other, which  will  be  higher 
still- 


MARK  KNOPFLER 
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It  takes  45 
seconds 
for  a Triad 


snatch  a 
Mercedes  off  the  Hond 
Kong  quayside  and  I 
into  a powerboat  j 

bound.for  China.  j 

Patrick  Donovan  rides 
with  the  police  who  try 
jo  trap  the  gangsters 


Teachers  back  plans  to  give  police  stop  and  search  powers  in  schools 


John  Carvel  • , 

Education  Kdtttor 

nOUCB  powers  of  stop  and 
^search  would  be  extended 
Into  school  corridors  and 
classrooms  - under  proposals 
expectedto  he  annoireced  by 
flte  Government  tomorrow  in 
response  to  ■ the 1 murder  of 
Philip  Lawrence,  the  London 
headteacher. 

For  the  first  time  officers 
would  be  allowed  to  enter 
school  property  without  invi- 
tation to  search  pupils. 

_ A working  party  involving 
in  the  teacher  unions  is. 


understood  to  be  preparing  to 
recommend  this  change  In 
the  law  to  overcome  the  reluc- 
tance t#  heads  to  call  the 
police  inside  the  school  pe- 
rimeter. They  also  want  legis- 
lation to  make  It  a criminal 
offence  to  carry  a knife  on , 
school  premises. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, was  last  night  stand- 
ing ready  to  support  these 
measures.  She  hopes  they  will 
emerge  by  consensus  from 
tomorrow’s  final  meeting  of 
the  working  party,  set  up  in 
December  after  Mr  Lawrence' 
was  fetally  stabbed  outside  a 


school  in  Maida  Vale,  north- 
west London: 

.Under  existing  law,  the 
police  powers  of  stop  and 
search  are  limited  to  public 
places  and  do  not  extend  in- 
side the  school  gate.  Teachers 
and  local  authorities  have 
been  reluctant  to  redefine 
school  property  as  a public 
place  for  fear  of  giving  rights 
of  access  to  undesirables. 

Other  recommendations 
are  expected  to  include  im- 
proved co-ordination  between 

police  and  headteachers  and 
financial  support  for  schools 
with  insecure  perimeters. 

Meanwhile,  teacher  unions 


gave  a guarded  welcome  to 
the  Government's  announce- 
ment of  an  £18  million  experi- 
mental programme  for  tack- 
ling disruption  in  the 
I classroom  with  flying  squads 
of  expert  disciplinarians  and 
“sin  bin”  units  in  schools  for 
pupils  at  risk  of  expulsion. 

Robin  Squire,  the  education 
minister,  promised  Govern- 
ment funding  for  62  projects 
in  43  education  authorities  to 
develop  better  ways  of  dealing 
with  misbehaviour. 

The  sin  bln  units  will  allow 
headteachers  to  remove  per- 
petual troublemakers  from 
classes  without  excluding 


I them  from  school. 

Schools  in  23  education  au- 
thorities will  be  able  to  call  in 
teams  to  advise  on  how  teach- 
ers can  improve  their  skills  In 
handling  misbehaviour. 


Apology 

We  apologise  to  all  readers  of 
die  Guardian  International 
who  recieved  an  edition 
which  included  two  copies  of 
the  leader  page  14  but  ex- 
cluded the  letters  page  on 
Saturday  March  2. 
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Double  act  slips 
into  old  routine 


Simon  Hoggart 


GOOD  to  see  Gordon 

Brawn  back  on  the  front 
bench  again.  Last  week 
he  was  skulking  in  the  tar  cor- 
ner. hidden  by  the  Speaker’s 
Chair,  while  the  “auld  enemy" 
(a  reference,  for  this  Scot  at 
least  not  to  England  but  to 
Robin  Cook)  was  making  the 
best  parliamentary  speech  of 
the  past  few  years. 

Mr  Brown  does  not  care  for 
Mr  Cook  (He  makes  sure  that 
if  Mr  Cook  is  takkin'  the  high 
road,  be  tak's  the  low  road, 
even  tf  they're  only  going  to 
the  Tea  Room). 

However,  he  gets  on  well 
enough  with  Kenneth  Clarke, 
the  Chancellor.  For  this 
reason  their  speeches  at  the 
dispatch  box  are  less  Cicero- 
nian declamations  than  bar- 
room chats  between  two  in- 
creasingly grumpy  old  men. 
These  double  acts  remind  me 
of  those  great  old  Dud  and  Pete 
routines. 

“That  dictionary  in  the  li- 
brary, Pete,  if  you  pick  it  up.  it 
falls  open  at  ‘mammaries’." 

“Yes,  Dud,  it  does.  That 
would  be  busty  substances.” 
Except  that  it’s  not  the 
dictionary  they  consult,  or 
even  the  part  about  thin  cling- 
ing dresses  in  A Town  Like 
Alice,  but  a seemingly  limit- 
less range  of  economic  refer- 
ence books  in  which  they  both 
can  discover  any  statistic  they 
want  to  find.  The  rude  bits  are 
always  about  the  Govern- 
ment's economic  perfor- 
mance. The  two  of  them  can 
mutter  on  for  hours  about  that 
topic. 

What  makes  the  act  funny 
—apart  from  the  way  that  Mr 
Clarke  is  the  only  minister 
who  emphasises  a point  by 
bitching  up  his  trousers — is 
the  way  they  allow  their  obses- 
sion with  the  pointless  and  ir- 
relevant to  take  them  to 
heights  of  obsessiveuess.  Mel 
Smith  and  Griff  Rhys  Jones  do 
it  too. 

So  do  the  two  hit  men  in 
Pulp  Fiction,  niggling  each 
other  about  the  right  French 


First  night 


names  for  McDonald's  ham- 
burgers while  on  their  way  to 
kill  a roomful  of  people. 

. (Have  you  noticed,  that  the 
country  is  now  packed  with 
Pulp  Fiction  bores,  or  Taran- 
tino Anoraks  as  I suppose  we 
must  call  them?  It's  not  a bad 
film,  but  it  shouldn't  take  over 
your  life.  But  phone-ins  are 
full  of  it  “What  I mean  is.  Bob, 
what  do  you  reckon  was  in 
Jules's  briefcase  when  he 
opens  it  you  know,  in  the 
diner?  I mean,  I reckon  it  was 
lil«>  drugs,  or  sunnink . . I 
blame  Gerald  Kaufman,  who 
made  the  film  respectable.) 

Sorry.  Yesterday’s  curmud- 
geonly, but  basically  amiable 
chunter,  was  about  Britain’s 
place  in  the  World  Prosperity 
League.  This  is  an  eco- 
nomic table  which  bears  as 
much  relationship  to  reality 
as  a Fantasy  Subbuteo  League 
would  to  the  Premiership. 

Labour  grumbles  that  since 
the  Conservatives  came  to 
power,  Britain  has  dropped 
from  13th  to  18th  in  this  ludi- 
crous list.  (For  example,  Hong 
Kong  has  overtaken  us.  but 
with  a nice  flat  costing  £50,000 
a year  there,  nobody  could 
claim  that  the  real  standard  of 
living  was  higher.) 

Mr  Clarke  alleged  that  we 
had  actually  fallen  only  from 
13th  to  16th,  but  that  Labour 
had  inserted  two  other 
countries  as  random,  to  make 
it  look  worse.  And  anyway, 
this  was  only  because  Labour 
had  run  the  country  so  badly 
up  till  1979. 

Mr  Brown  Insisted  that  we 
had  fallen  to  13th.  (It  seems 
Norway  and  Iceland  have 
overtaken  us.  though  back  in 
1961 1 was  told  in  Reykjavik 
that  they  were  the  richest 
country  in  Europe,  which 
shows  how  silly  the  whole 
thing  is.) 

Mr  Clarke  rose  to  say  we 
had  fallen  from  13th  to  15th  In 
the  1970s,  and  we  were  still 
15th.  Mr  Brown  got  back  up 
and  said  we  were  18th,  and  no 
one  could  deny  the  central 
fact,  that  we  had  slipped  down 
under  the  Tories.  Mr  Clarke 
than  denied  it 
This  could  have  gone  on  for 
ages,  and  did.  But  Mr  Brown 
wasn’t  finished.  He  had  lots 
more  hilarious  statistics.  Ten 
and  a half  million  was  one.  So 
was  8.7  million.  Thirty  per 
cent  came  into  it  somewhere. 
As  with  all  the  great  humour- 
ists. it’s  not  so  much  the  jokes 
themselves  as  the  way  he 
builds  the  comic  tension. 


Nuance  and  detail 
on  a grand  scale 


Andrew  Clements 


Don  Carlos 

Chdtelet,  Paris 

THE  HIGHEST  praise  for 
Luc  Bonder's  outstanding 
Don  Carlos,  which  ar- 
rives at  Covent  Garden  in 
June,  is  that  it  should  prove  to 
be  a worthy  successor  to  the 
Royal  Opera's  famous  Vis- 
conti staging,  which  did  ster- 
ling service  for  more  than  30 
years.  The  new  production  is 
shared  between  the  Chitelet, 
Covent  Garden,  Brussels, 

Nice  and  Lyons,  and  no  doubt 
has  a budget  to  match,  but 
there  is  no  feeling  of  opulence 
for  its  own  sake.  The  grandeur 
and  generosity  of  the  concep- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  the  all- 
encompassing  detail  and  the 
meticulous  preparation  — as 
always  with  Bondy  the 
action  has  a dramatic  cogency 
and  perceptive  Intelligence  in 
every  detail. 

Don  Carlos  was  composed 
by  Verdi  for  Paris  in  1867 to 
match  the  scale  and  spectacle 
of  Meyerbeer’s  then  fashion- 
able works  with  their  huge 
casts  and  lavish  set  pieces. 

The  premiere  was  not  a suo- 
cess,  and  cu  ts  and  reworkings 
were  visited  upon  revivals. 

The  Chitelet  production 
uses  the  original  five-act 
scheme  but  excises  some  num- 
bers and  reinstates  others,  in- 
cluding lost  passages  discov- 
ered by  Andrew  Porter  in  1970. 
The  result  is  a Long  evening, 
five  hours  in  the  theatre,  but 


Bondy  holds  together  the 
drama  with  enormous  skilL 
There  is  not  a careless  mo- 
ment or  an  unconsidered  ges- 
ture. Gilles  Aillaud’scooly  el- 
egant sets  consistently  create 
stage  pictures  as  beautifully 
rendered  as  they  are  theatri- 
cally precise.  The  biggest  of 
the  set  pieces — the  auto-da-fe 
in  the  third  act — is  superbly, 
economically  managed,  with- 
out a hint  ofa  hammy  proces- 
sional. Yet  the  clash  of  private 
and  public,  and  the  sheer  hor- 
ror. are  all  terrifyingly  real 
and  carefully  nuanced. 

The  cast  could  hardly  be 
bettered.  Jose  van  Dam’s 
Philip  n is  a masterpiece  of 
dramatic  understatement,  full 
of  cold,  terrifying  certainty; 
Roberto  Alagha's  Carlos  is  he- 
roically sting,  though  there 
was  something  self-regarding 
about  his  stage  demeanour. 
Thomas  Hampson  cuts  a By- 
ronic  figure  as  Posa,  the  loose 
cannon  in  this  web  of  conflict- 
ing personal  and  political  loy- 
alties. Eric  Halvarson  turns 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  into  a 
brilliantly  conceived  gro- 
tesque. Best  of  all  is  Karita 
Martha ’s  Elisabeth,  sung  with 
consummate  command  and 
eloquence. 

The  conductor,  Antonio 
Pappano,  is  alert  to  every 
shade  and  dramatic  twist,  and 
able  to  make  the  Orchestra  de 
Paris  sound  as  though  Verdi 
was  its  daily  diet  When  Ber- 
nard Haitink  takes  over  at  Co- 
vent Garden  he  will  have  his 
work  cut  out  to  match  Pap- 
pano’s  Intensity. 


□ Numbers  of 
young  decline 


□ Elderly 
upby50pc 


□ More  seek 
life  in  sun 


□ Rising  cost 
of  welfare 


Stephen  Bates  on  the 
ageing  EU  population 


An  elderly  couple  enjoy  a night  out  in  Madrid,  but  changes  in  demography  will  put  pressure  on  welfare  and  economic  systems  photograph:  peter  hilz 


Europe  faces  a grey  future 


THE  European  Com- 
mission yesterday 
unveiled  a striking 
picture  of  what 
Europe  will  be  like 
in  30  years,  with  an  ageing 
population  and  migration 
southwards  towards  the  sun. 

The  report  projects  an  extra 
37  million  in  the  number  of 
people  aged  over  60  — an  in- 
crease of  nearly  50  per  cent 
There  will  be  113.5  million 
pensioners  in  the  European 
Union,  nearly  a third  of  the 
population. 

Those  of  working  age,  be- 
tween 20  and  59,  will  shrink 
by  13  million  and  there  will 
be  nearly  10  million  fewer 
children  and  teenagers,  repre- 
senting an  11  per  cent  decline 
in  the  numbers  under  the  age 
of  20. 

The  survey  makes  clear 
that  some  countries  will  suf- 
fer enormous  demographic 
and  social  pressures  as  a 
result  of  the  changing  balance 
of  their  populations. 

Ireland  will  see  a 67  per 
cent  increase  in  its  retired 
population  and  a 25  per  cent 
drop  among  the  young,  while 
Germany  will  have  to  cope 
with  a 51  per  cent  rise  in  its 
over-60s,  with  a 13.5  per  cent 
drop  in  its  working  age  popu- 
lation and  a 12  per  cent  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  its 
young  people. 

The  United  Kingdom  will 
have  a 43.6  per  cent  increase 
in  the  population  aged  over  60 
between  now  and  2025,  a 2.8 
per  cent  decline  in  the  work- 


ing population  and  an  8.2  per 
cent  drop  in  the  under-20s. 

Statisticians  have  known 
for  some  time  that  the  popula- 
tion is  ageing,  but  the  latest 
figures  show  more  starkly 
how  great  the  shift  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  population  will  be 
by  2025  — and  what  the  conse- 
quence will  be  for  social  wel- 
fare provision. 

The  32-page  report  by  the 
European  Commission's  sta- 
tistical office  warns:  “The 
labour  market  will  have  to 
adapt  to  a different  kind  of  de- 
mand, principally  In  the 
fields  of  education,  bousing, 
health,  transport  and  leisure. 

‘This  will  have  to  be  done 
precisely  at  a time  when 
those  producing  the  resources 
needed  by  the  economy  are 
steadily  decreasing  in  num- 
bers and  when  the  future  gen- 
erations (who  will  have  to  be 
highly  educated  and  trained  if 
growth  is  to  be  achieved)  will 
also  be  fewer  and  fewer  In 
number. 

“All  aspects  of  social  and 
family  life  will  thus  be  domi- 
nated by  the  needs  of  older 
people.  What  concessions  will 
the  elderly  be  prepared  to 
make  to  the  younger  genera- 
tions and  how  will  the  latter 
finance  pensions? 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  principle  of  solidarity  be- 
tween generations  will 
emerge  as  a key  factor  in  fee 
adjustments  which  will  have 
to  be  made.” 

But  the  report  warns  that 
changing  social  patterns,  in- 
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eluding  the  decline  of  fee  fam- 
ily unit  may  make  it  much 
more  difficult  to  accommo- 
date fee  generational  shift 
It  says:  “Not  only  are  cer- 
tain social  protection  systems 
based  on  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  the  family  model  . . . 


but  some  of  them  also  pre- 
sume the  provision  of  family 
support  for  the  very  old. 
Given  the  context  of  family 
changes,  the  possibility  for 
families  to  assume  such  sup- 
port could  necessitate  certain 
adjustments  to  the  labour 


market  and  the  organisation 
of  social  protection." 

The  report  predicts  that  in- 
creasing numbers  win  head  for 
the  southern  coastal  districts 
of  Europe  because  of  their  bet- 
ter nlirnafp  and  aowinfiwf  in- 
dustrial development 

It  also  argues  that  white 
city  centres  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue becoming  depopulated, 
tiie  suburbs  will  grow  and 
populations  will  be  be  concen- 
trated along  the  traffic  corri- 
dors linking  major  cities. 

Across  Europe,  Scandina- 
via has  seen  an  upturn  in  fer- 
tility levels  and  increases  in 
birth  rates  in  fee  last  10 
years.  The  central  EU 
countries,  including  the  UK. 
the  Low  Countries.  France 
and  Luxembourg  have  seen 
levels  of  fertility  decline  over 
the  last  20  years  below  what  is 
needed  to  maintain  popula- 
tion levels. 

Fertility  rates  in  Germany 
and  Austria  — where  the 
post-war  baby  boom  took 
place  earlier  than  elsewhere 
— have  also  been  very  low. 
Southern  Europe  and  Ireland 
have  seen  a sudden  drop  in 
fertility  levels  and  conse- 
quently are  likely  to  have  the 
largest  disproportions  in 
their  elderly  and  young 
populations. 

Although  the  decline  in  the 
young  population  might  lead 
to  some  savings  in  education 
and  welfare  systems,  these 
are  likely  to  be  outweighed  by 
increasing  costs  associated 
with  the  elderly.  "The  fall  in 


the  number  of  children  in  the 
past  has  not  automatically 
produced  an  equivalent  fall  in 
per  capita  expenditure  on 
child  care  and  education.” 

To  counter  the  decline  in 
the  indigenous  population, 
the  report  estimates  that  net 
immigration  into  EU  member 
states  would  have  to  rise  from 
its  current  level  of  half  a mil- 
lion a year  to  as  much  as 
7 million. 

The  report  argues  that  the 
scope  for  couples  to  decide  the 
spacing  and  number  of  their 
offspring  freely  and  indepen- 
dently has  led  to  a drop  in 
fertility-  Social  and  medical 
progress  has  permitted  a 
longer  life  span  in  better 
health.  The  report  claims 
other  surveys  show  Europe- 
ans now  want  more  children 
than  they  actually  have. 

It  adds:  “Whereas  life  ex- 
pectancy was  initially 
achieved  by  cutting  infant 
mortality,  further  improve- 
ments are  now  principally 
due  to  falling  mortality  at  ad- 
vanced ages:  death  is  occur- 
ring later  and  later.  Nowa- 
days children  who  have 
reached  their  first  birthday 
are  unlikely  to  die  before  the 
age  or  60.” 

Of  the  over-805  it  says:  “30 
years  from  now.  there  will  be 
two  or  three  times  as  many 
people  in  this  age  category  as 
there  are  now.  bringing  with 
it  a proportional  increase  in 
the  specific  infrastructure 
needed  to  cope  with  their  par- 
ticular requirements." 


Test  case’  over  Tory  MP’s  financial  support 


Patrick  Wbitour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 

THE  Labour  MP  Angela 
Eagle  has  filed  a com- 
plaint to  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for  Standards, 
Sir  Gordon  Downey,  over  fee 
financial  support  a Tory  MP 
has  been  receiving  to  prevent 
him  going  bankrupt 
Amid  mounting  signs  feat 
Labour  is  becoming  disillu- 
sioned with  the  effectiveness 
of  Sir  Gordon,  Ms  Eagle  has 
accused  Mr  Thomason  of  fail- 
ing to  declare  the  money  in 
the  register  of  MPs’  interests. 

Some  Labour  MPs  see  the 
complaint  as  a test  case  of  the 
usefulness  of  fee  new  com- 
missioner. They  are  increas- 
ingly disappointed  by  Sir  Gor- 
don, who  was  appointed  in 
the  wake  of  the  Nolan  Com- 
mittee to  deal  with  possible 
breaches  of  MPs'  rules  of 
conduct. 

Last  week  he  refused  to  take 


up  a complaint  from  Labour 
MP  Jeff  Hooker,  on  the  Tho- 
mason affair,  saying  he  could 
not  act  on  newspaper  reports. 
Mr  Rooker  bad  submitted  a 
Sunday  Times  report  which 
included  evidence  of  a finan- 
cial support  operation. 

Ms  Eagle,  a former  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards,  has  been  handed 
anonymously  a huge  file  of 
evidence  suggesting  that 
senior  Tories,  including  for- 
mer defence  secretary  Lord 
Younger,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 
had  urged  banks  to  defer  pro- 
ceedings. According  to  min- 
utes, he  had  pointed  out  that 
“Mr  Thomason  is  an  MP  but 
must  resign  his  seat  if  be  is 
made  a bankrupt  It  is  likely 
that  the  Government  would 
lose  that  seat  at  a by-election, 
which  clearly  embarrasses 
the  Government” 

The  bulk  of  Mr  Thomason’s 
firm's  debts  are  owed  to  the 
French  bank  UCB.  Ms  Eagle 


has  argued  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner  feat  Mr 
Thomason.  MP  for  Broms- 
grove.  should  have  registered 
a loan  repayment  concession 
as  a benefit  in  kind. 

One  letter  from  UCB’ 8 law- 
yers stated:  “UCB  is  owed  ap- 
proximately £950,000.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr  Thomason  has  other 
debts  which  increases  this 
amount  by  five  to  six  times. 
He  simply  does  not  have  fee 
wherewithal  to  meet  these 
payments.” 

David  Hencke  adds:  A damp- 
down  from  April  l cm  special 
advisers  to  ministers  taking 
outside  jobs  has  been  an- 
nounced by  public  service 
minister  Roger  Freeman. 

The  decision  — in  line  wife 
the  Nolan  Committee’s 
recommendations  — closes  a 
loophole  so  that  the  advisers 
will  have  to  wait  up  to  two 
years  before  taking  up  ap- 
pointments with  companies 
that  could  benefit  from  inside 
knowledge. 
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Eight  major  sports  events  guaranteed  for  free  TV 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 


BRITAIN’S  sporting 

crown  jewels  are  to 
remain  on  mainstream  tele- 
vision, despite  the  increas- 
ing financial  muscle  of  sat- 
ellite broadcasters,  the 
Government  conceded  yes- 
terday. 

Virginia  Bottomley.  the 
National  Heritage  Secre- 
tary, said  eight  “listed” 
events  would  remain  uni- 
versally available  to  view- 
ers and  listeners. 

Despite  the  concession, 
the  Government  found  it- 
self on  a fresh  collision 
coarse  with  the  Lords  over 
an  amendment  which 
would  guarantee  highlights 
for  the  BBC  or  ITV  of  nan- 
listed  events  shown  live  on 
Rupert  Murdoch’s  Sky 
Sports  channel. 

Mrs  Bottomley  said  the 
so-called  “unbundling*' 


amendment,  which  would 
force  sports  bodies  to  sell 
separate  packages  of  rights 
for  live  coverage  and  high- 
lights, was  not  desirable. 
But  Lord  Howell,  the  for- 
mer Labour  sports  minis- 
ter, who  bad  forced  capitu- 
lation over  the  list,  said  ber 
stance  would  undermine 
British  sport. 

The  Government  re* 
treated -over  the  list  after 
the  Lords  dealt  it  a 117-vote 
defeat  last  month  to  ensure 
subscription  channels 
coaid  not  buy  up  coverage. 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
compromise  fee  events  will 
be  available  to  terrestrial 
and  satellite  broadcasters 
on  a non-exclusive  basis,  as 
yret  revealed  In  yester- 
day s Guardian, 

The  events  are  the  FA 
Cup  and  Scottish  FA  Cup 
finals,  soccer  World  Cup. 
Olympics,  cricket  Test 
matches  involving  Eng- 
land, the  Grand  National, 
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the  Derby  and  Wimbledon 
finals  weekend. 

The  Government’s 
amendment  would  guaran- 
tee coverage  on  free  terres- 
trial channels,  while  satel- 
lite and  pay-per-view 
services  could  offer  alter- 
native or  fuller  coverage. 

Mrs  Bottomley  claimed 
statutory  intervention 
«vOU|d  be  an  unparalleled 
Intrust  Lord  Howell  said: 
“At  least  pillion  cannot 
see  Murdoch’s  ‘ channel.  «■ 
ton  furious  — the  Govern- 
ment is  betraying  the  el- 
derly who  have  supported 
sport  over  the  years  and 
youngsters  who  will  not  see 
the  excellence  that  will  in- 
spire them  to  take  up  sport. 
It  ts  undermining  the  entire 
future  of  British  sport.” 

The  unbundling  amend- 
ment will  be  debated  today, 
but  a vote  is  not  expected 
until  fee  Broadcasting  Bill 
returns  to  fee  Lords  for  its 
third  reading. 
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Ri^t  conviction  boosts  hope  of  tackling  new  menace  □ Victim’s  distress  recognised  as  harm  despite  no  physical  contact 

Stalker  jailed  for  mental  GBH 


CtanDyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


AN  obsessive  stalker 
who  waged  , a three- 
year  hate;  rsnrjpafgn 
against  a former 
work  colleague  and 
caused  her  serious  psychologi- 
cal damage  was  Jailed  for  three 

years  yesterday  for  inflating 
grievous  bodily  harm. 

Former  petty  officer 
Anthony.  Burstow,  of  no  fixed 
abode,  terrified  28-year-old 
Tracey  Sant  in  a campaign 
that  included  sending  her  a 
soiled  sanitary  towel  in  the 
post,  stealing  her  underwear 
from  a washing  line,  pouring 
solvent  over  her  car  and  writ- 
ing her  sinister  notes. 

Burstow.  who  did  not  touch 
Ms  Sant,  admitted  at  Reading 
crown  court,  Berkshire,  un- 
lawfully and  maliciously  in- 
flicting grievous  bodily  harm 
on  her  between  February  19 
and  July  27  last  year. 

The  case  is  thought  to  be 
the  first  in  which  a stalker 
has  been  convicted  of  inflict- 
ing GBH,  although  two  men 
who  harassed  women  and 
caused  them  psychological 
distress  by  telephone  calls 
and  stealing  clothes  have 
been  found  guilty  of  the  lesser 
offence  of  causing  actual 
bodily  harm. 

Although  Burstow,  aged  36, 
pleaded  guilty,  his  conviction 
will  be  seen  as  a victory  for 
campaigners  demanding  jus- 
tice for  victims  of  stalkers. 

Britain  has  no  specific  anti- 
stalker  laws  but  the  Home 
Office  is  reviewing  such  laws 
in  the  US,  Canada  and 
Australia  to  see  whether 
workable  legislation  can  be 
introduced. 

Sgt  Linda  Ferman,  who  has 
been  involved  in  the  case 
from  the  beginning,  said  a 
motion  would  be  put  forward 
at  a police  conference  in  May 
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Stalker  Anthony  Burstow  (left),  wime  obsession  led  to  terror 


calling  for  changes  in  the  law 
to  make  it  easier  to  prosecute 
stalkers. 

Judge  Josh  Lait  told  Bur- 
stow. who  also  admitted 
stealing  a nightdress  and 
underwear  from  Ms  Sant’s 
parents'  home,  that  he  had 
subjected  Ms  Sant  to  a "pro- 
longed mental  ordeal"  and 
"sought  to  control  her  whole 
life".  A note  he  had  left  on  ber 
father’s  car  proved  that  he 
had  intended  to  cause  her 
psychological  distress.  It 
ended:  "Let's  remember  this 
is  totally  personal.  Nothing 
will  change  how  much  I hate 
you." 

The  judge  read  out  doctors’ 
reports  which  said  that  Ms 
Sant  had  been  suffering  from 
severe  depression,  sleeping 


badly  and  experiencing  panic 
attacks,  all  brought  on  by 
Burs  tow’s  psychological  war- 
fare. 

Ms  Sant  said  afterwards:  "I 
am  very  relieved  that  it  has 
finally  been  recognised  that 
Burstow  has  affected  my  life 
and  my  health.”  But  she 
feared  that  he  would  continue 
to  torment  her  after  his 
release  from  jail.  “I  don't 
think  this  will  be  an  end  to 
it” 

Paul  Reid,  prosecuting,  told 
the  court  that  Ms  Sant  had 
struck  up  a friendship  with 
Burstow  while  she  was  a civil 
servant  at  the  shore-based 
HMS  Collin gw ood  in  Fare- 
ham.  Hampshire,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1992.  At  the  time  Ms 
Sant  was  married  to  a serving 


officer  and  Burstow1  s wife 
was  away  in  Hong  Kong. 
There  was  nothing  to  suggest 
that  they  were  romantically 
Involved. 

She  ended  their  friendship 
in  August  1992  because  she 
felt  be  was  becoming  too  in- 
volved with  her.  "Burstow 
refused  to  accept  this  and 
from  this  time  on  developed 
an  obsession,”  said  Mr  Reid. 

In  January.  1993  be  was 
bound  over  for  two  years 
after  making  nuisance  phone 
calls  and  following  Ms  Sant  in 
his  car.  In  September  1998  he 
was  sent  to  prison  for  three 
months  for  damaging  Ms 
Sant's  car  by  pouring  solvent 
over  it  and  was  dishonorably 
discharged  from  the  Royal 
Navy. 

In  May  1994  he  was  sent  to 
prison  for  18  months  for 
burgling  Ms  Sant's  bonne  and 
stealing  clothing,  but  was 
released  the  following 
August 

He  then  followed  Ms  Sant  to 
Crowthorne,  Berkshire, 
where  she  had  sought  refuge 
with  her  parents. 

His  obsession  drove  him  to 
litter  condoms  over  Ms  Sant’s 
garden  and  along  the  road 
outside  her  parents'  home. 
Some  were  placed  under  the 
windscreen  wipers  of  cars 
parked  outside. 

Burstow  also  sent  a note  to 
the  Met  Office  in  Bracknell, 
Berkshire,  where  Ms  Sant 
worked,  which  read:  "Lady,  a 
few  words  of  advice.  Never 
ever  start  something  unless 
yon  intend  to  see  it  through  to 
the  bitter  end  and  finish  it" 

He  was  arrested  last  July 
when  he  was  caught  lying  in 
wait  for  her  outside  the  Met 
Office.  The  stolen  underwear 
was  in  his  car.  Police 
searched  a house  where  he 
was  staying  and  seized  a de- 
tailed diary  of  his  surveil- 
lance of  Ms  Sant,  photographs 
and  details  of  her  family. 


Tracey  Sant,  wbo  said  later:  'I  don't  thfalr  this  will  be  the  end  of  it*  photographs-  stuart  cook 


Old  acts,  old  audiences  as  Ulster  peace  talks  begin 


Paisley  in  press  success.  Adams  makes  TV 
news.  Mayhew  predicted  poor  start  A win 
for  everyone,  reports  David  Sharrock 


THEY  were  talks,  but 
not  as  we  know  them. 
As  another  page  in  the 
voluminous  book  of  at- 
tempts to  resolve  Northern 
Ireland’s  troubles  was  being 
turned  inside  an  ugly  Belfast 
office  block  yesterday,  Ul- 
ster's familiar  political  faces 
were  doing  what  they  know 
best  — playing  to  their 
galleries. 

The  Rev  Ian  Paisley,  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Unionists, 
got  his  retaliation-  in  first 
with  a sparky  press  confer- 
ence in  east  Belfast,  a mile  or 
so  from  the  venue  for  the  “in- 
tensive multilateral  discus- 
sions” in  Castle  Buildings  bn 
the  Stormont  estate. 

“So  the  drop-in  centre  is 
being  opened  today  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,”  he 
boomed.  "And  a lot  of  drop- 
outs will  be  attending."  He 
claimed  that  he  had  not  been 
issued  with  a proper  invita- 
tion, but  even  if  he  had  he 
would  not  be  going  there. 

It  was  outrageous  that  the 
Irish  foreign  minister,  Dick 
Spring  — “What’s  this  word 
tanaiste  [Irish  deputy  prime 
minister]?”  he  asked  a repor- 
ter — was  demanding  that  his 
suite  of  offices  have  exactly 
the  same  footage  of  apace,  the 
same  inches  of  desk  and  even 
the  same  colour  telephone  as 
the  Northern  Ireland  Secre- 
tary, Sir  Patrick  Mayhew. 

Mr  Paisley  said  that  later 
this  week  he  would  meet  John 


Major  and  other  parties  at  his 
normal  place  of  work — West- 
minster. As  for  the  tanaiste , it 
was  said  that  Sir  Francis 
Drake  had  singed  the  beard  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  “Well  we 
will  singe  Dicky  Spring’s 
moustache." 

That  went  so  well  Mr  Pais- 
ley decided  to  stage  the  press 
conference  all  over  again,  and 
this  time  only  300  yards  away 
from  the  talks  venue. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  leader 
David  Trimble  was  otherwise 


engaged  in  his  constituency, 
but  will  meet  Northern  Ire- 
land ministers  in  London 
tomorrow. 

Meanwhile  politicians  of 
widely  differing  views  and 
electoral  support  were  arriv- 
ing at  Stormont.  Mr  Spring 
shook  hands  with  Sir  Patrick; 
delegates  from  the  Workers 
Party,  SDLP,  Alliance  and  the 
Ulster  Democratic  Party 
rolled  up  throughout  the 
morning,  in  singles  or  cou- 
ples. It  was  clear  there  was  no 
agenda. 

Gary  McMichael  of  the 
UDP.  the  party  linked  to  the 
loyalist  Ulster  Freedom  Fight- 
ers, admitted  as  much.  “Un- 
fortunately I think  there’s  go- 
ing to  be  quite  a few  rooms 


empty,  but  there  you  go,”  be 
cheerfully  said. 

His  loyalist  colleagues  in 
the  Progressive  Unionist 
Party,  which1  is  close  to  the 
Ulster  Volunteer  Force,  de- 
cided to  stay  away.  They  have 
fallen  out  with  Mr  Spring  be- 
cause he  failed  to  tell  loyalist 
guests  at  a Dublin  dinner 
about  the  proximity  talks 
plan  due  to  be  announced  the 
following  morning. 

PUP  spokesman  David  Er- 
vine  said  that  while  Mr 
Spring  was  at  Stormont,  he 
would  not  be.  “No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  heal  the  rift 
which  is  now  a serious  rift” 
Then  came  the  big  picture 
event  of  the  day.  Just  early 
enough  to  make  the  lunch- 
time television  news,  Sinn 
Fein  arrived  in  force.  There 
was  Gerry  Adams,  Martin 
McGuinness,  Pat  Doherty. 
Siobhan  O’Hanlon.  Gerry  Kel- 
ly, Tom  Hartley,  Luclllta 
Breatnach,  some  Belfast  city 
councillors,  minders  and 
drivers. 

They  strode  purposefully 
and  slowly,  towards  Castle 
Buildings.  Like  some  modern- 
day  re-enactment  of  the  Siege 
of  Derry,  the  metal  gates  were 
closed  in  their  faiw?  and  a 
Stormont  spokesman  blocked 
Mr  Adams*  path. 

The  Sinn  Fein  president 
made  a speech  to  the  spokes- 
man — was  he  a security 
guard?  — about  the  injustice 
of  the  situation. 

The  man  standing  between 
him  and  the  talks  venue  ex- 
plained the  situation  back.  “If 
you  wish  to  submit  a request 
for  a meeting,  with  officials 
*» 

An  official  stops  Gerry  Adams  as  he  tries  to  get  into  the  talks  I Mr  Adams:  “Which  officials 


are  you  referring  to,  are  you 
representing  the  British 
government?" 

Spokesman:  “I  do.  The  Brit- 
ish or  the  Irish  government 
officials . . 

Mr  Adams:  “You're  now 
representing  both 

governments?” 

This  went  cm  for  some  time. 
Meanwhile,  senior  SDLP 
members  were  slipping  in- 


side. Deputy  leader  Seamus 
Mallon  said  with  a smile' that 
he  had  no  doubt  that  Sinn 
Fein’s  exclusion  had  been 
“very  well  stage-managed”, 
but  they  still  should  be 
allowed  inside. 

As  for  the  unionists,  the 
SDLP  would  not  meet  them 
outside  of  Castle  Buildings  for 
the  next  fortnight:  “There’s 
one  simple  message  to  the 


unionist  parties,  you  can  run 
but  you  can’t  hide.” 

The  day  wound  on.  Sir  Pat- 
rick and  Mr  Spring  finally 
emerged,  refusing  to  accept 
that  the  first  day  of  the  time- 
table for  June  talks  had  been 
a farce.  Inauspicious,  yes,  but 
predictable. 


Fafth-haalars  at  work  In  Irish 
hospitals,  page  9 


Beale 
freed 
in  plea 
deal 

Mark  Tran  in  New  York 


A BRITISH  woman 

accused  of  murdering 
ber  newborn  baby  in  a 
New  York  hotel  room  will 
return  to  Britain  in  the  next 
few  days  after  last  night  strik- 
ing a deal  with  US  prosecut- 
ing authorities. 

Caroline  Beale,  aged  32,  was 
sentenced  to  eight  months  in 
prison  — which  she  has  al- 
ready served  — after  pleading 
guilty  to  second  degree  man- 
slaughter. The  rest  of  her  sen- 
tence consists  of  fire  years' 
probation  and  one  year  of 
psychiatric  care. 

At  the  beginnning  of  the 
hearing,  Ms  Beale  shook  un- 
controllably and  spoke  in  a 
barely  audible  whisper. 

The  prosecuting  attorney, 
Marjory  Fisher,  said  the  case 
was  one  of  the  most  tragic  In 
her  13  years  as  a prosecutor. 
The  outcome  was  “fair  and 
reasonable". 

Citing  a psychiatric  report, 
Miss  Fisher  said  Ms  Beale,  al- 
though aware  of  her  action, 
had  suffered  from  a pre-exist- 
ing condition  — depression. 
Ms  Beale  would  need  continu- 
ing psychiatric  therapy  and 
medication,  she  said. 

Ms  Beale  will  return  to 
Britain  with  her  parents,  and 
will  immediately  start  psychi- 
atric treatment  at  the  Mauds- 
ley  Hospital  in  south  London. 
Her  treatment  will  last  12 
months  or  longer. 

A former  Department  of 
Health  employee,  Ms  Beale 
was  arrested  in  September 
1994  at  Kennedy  Airport,  New 
York,  when  she.  her  common- 
law  husband,  Paul  Faraway, 
and  two  of  his  brothers  were 
about  to  board  a flight  to 
London. 

She  had  concealed  the 
baby's  body  under  her  coat 
and  told  police  she  had  hid- 
den her  pregnancy  and  the 
birth  from  Mr  Faraway.  She 
was  charged  with  second 
degree  murder,  a charge  teat 
could  have  carried  a sentence 
of  between  15  years  to  lift 
imprisonment 
After  her  arrest  she  was 
sent  to  New  York’s  notorious 
Rikers  Island  prison,  where 
she  shared  a jail  with  six  in- 
mates. Eight  months  later  she 
was  granted  bail  on  condition 
that  she  stay  in  the  state  of 
New  York  and  surrender  her 
passport. 

Her  parents,  who  were  by 
their  daughter's  side  in  her 
last  few  court  appearances, 
put  up  their  £100,000  London 
home  as  part  of  the  bail 
arrangement. 
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Women  elevated  to  the  level  of  motorbikes  in  T.E.  Lawrence  letters 


John  Ezard 


i i n LEASE  believe  that  I 
\ don’t  love  or  hate 
the  entire  race  of  women. 
There  are  good  ones  and 
bad  ones,  I find  — much  the 
same  as  men  and  dogs  and 
motorbicycles.” 

This  less  than  . full- 
hearted  endorsement  from 
a bachelor  who  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  world’s 
keenest  motorcyclists 
comes  in  a 'newly  discov- 
ered set  of  10  letters  by- 
Lawrence  of  Arabia. 

They  contain  his  pungent 
thoughts  to  a close  friend 
on  the  ugliness  of  babies, 
the  wretched  eclipse  of  his 


"Arab  adventure”,  the 
drawbacks  of  teetotalism, 
the  prospect  of  a film  about 
him  and  an  eerie  anticipa- 
tion of  his  death. 

The  collection,  dating 
from  1919  to  1934,  is  ex- 
pected to  fetch  £20,000  at 
auction  at  Phillips  in  Lon- 
don on  March  14.  Felix 
Pryor, . Phillips  book 
specialist,  yesterday  called 
them  superb  examples  of 
his  vivid  letter  writing. 

They  were  found  in  fam- 
ily papers  fn'Truro,  Corn- 
wall, by  the  daughter  of 
B.E.  Leeson,  a veteran  with 
whom  T.E.  Lawrence 
served  is  the  Arabian  cam- 
paign. One  letter  gives  his 
response  to  news  of  the 


daughter’s  birth:  “Children 
so  young  look  more  like 
bubbles  to  boiled  grease 
than  anything  else”. 

His  views  on  women  were 
in  retort  to  newspaper 
stories  claiming  he  had  a 
distaste  for  them.  “Gods, 
what  a foul  imagination 
they  conjure  up,”  he  wrote, 
“Because  I don’t  drink  or 
smoke  or  dance,'  all  things 
can  be  invented.7' 

In  1923  Lawrence  wrote 
after  changing  his  name  to 
Ross  and  enlisting  as  a me- 
nial in  the  RAF:  “After  you 
left  us,  the  Arabian  adven- 
ture got  rather  too  blade 
and  heavy  and  the  gaiety 
died  out;  while  the  end  of  it 
left  a nasty  taste  in  my 


mouth.  Hence  partly  my 
disgust  for  my  war  person- 
ality. So  please  pardon  a 
change  of  name  . . . I'm  fed 
up  with  being  called  colo- 
nel and  am  determined  not 
any  more  to  be 
respectable.” 

In  1930,  he  wrote:  ‘Don’t 
harp  on  our  ill  luck  at 
meeting;  there  are  meet- 
ings and  meetings.  It  might 
be  like  indigestion;  or  it 
might  be  on  the  open  road, 
your  Rolls  doing  a cool  60 
and  me  a hot  90.  That,  now, 
would  be  ill  luck.” 

In  1935  he  was  killed  at 
high  speed  when  he  veered 
off  a country  road  to  avoid 
hitting  two  boys  riding 
bicycles. 


Becoming  a soldier  had  been  a boyhood  ambition  for  the 
South  Wales  youngster  but  he  met  abuse  from  his  first  da% 
and  it  continued  until  he  left.  In  the  British  Arm y,  as  Evans  and 
other  black  soldiers  discovered,  the  notorious  barrack-room 
bully  has  given  way  — ■ but  only  to  the  barrack-room  racist. 
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In  debt?  How  does 
1%  a month  sound? 

( 1 2.6%  APR  variable) 


Get  a Co-operative  Bank  Visa  Card  and  you  can 
transfer  your  existing  balance  from  any  other 
major  credit  card  company  at  just  1%  per  month 
(12.6%  APR  variable).  So,  if  you  owe  say  £3.000 
on  a Barclays  or  NatWest  Bank  credit  card 
you  could  save  up  to  £290  over  two  years* 
More  good  news:  we  guarantee  you  will  never, 


ever  be  charged  an  annual  fee  for  your  card. 
Think  what  that  could  save  you  over  a lifetime. 
You  don’t  even  have  to  bank  with  us.  We 
guarantee  to  match  the  credit  card  limit  you 
currently  enjoy.  (Our  Gold  Card  carries  a 
£3,000  minimum  credit  limit)  It's  an  unbeatable 
offer,  so  cal!  us  free  now. 


0800  99  50 

i ' Can  free  quoting  reference  no.  73008  or  post  the  coupon 
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Orkney 


‘abuse’ 

payout 


Erfend  Cloustoti 


THE  parents  and  children 
caught  up  in  the  1991 
Orkney  child  abuse 
scandal  yesterday  accepted 
an  apology  and  financial  com- 
pensation from  the  Islands 
council  in  an  out  of  court 
settlement. 

The  four  families  wrongly 
linked  by  social  workers  to 
ritual  sex  games  Ln  a quarry 
received  sums  significantly 
less  than  the  £1  million  they 
were  originally  said  to  be 
seeking. 

The  joint  statement  issued 
after  a day  of  negotiations  in 
Kirkwall  acknowledged  the 
council's  responsibility  for 
the  “distress  and  trauma"  ex- 
perienced by  parents  when 
nine  children  were  snatched 
in  dawn  raids  and  exiled  to 
mainland  foster  homes  and 
institutions  for  five  weeks. 

Neither  side  was  prepared 
to  discuss  the  size  of  the  com- 
pensation which  the  council 
initially  intended  to  oppose. 
Around  £50.000  will  come  out 
of  council  funds,  w’ith  a “not 
much  greater"  sum  being 
contributed  by  insurers  Com- 
mercial Union. 

“The  families  are  very 
pleased  with  the  settlement 
and  are  both  pleased  and 
relieved  that  what  has 
amounted  to  an  ordeal  over 
the  past  five  years  has  now 
come  to  an  end,1'  a council 
spokesman  said. 

An  inquiry  by  Lord  Clyde 
found  that  the  four  families  at 
the  centre  of  the  affair  should 
be  presumed  innocent-  The 
judge  criticised  Orkney  social 
work  department  though  he 
conceded  that  staff  had  been 
acting  in  good  faith. 

In  yesterday's  statement, 
the  council  said  it  fully  ac- 
cepted the  criticisms  in  the 
report.  The  nine  children 
aged  between  eight  and  15 
were  seized  after  an  eight- 
year-girl  told  social  workers 
about  taking  part  in  games  in 
the  quarry  with  a church 
minister.  Her  sister  later  cor- 
roborated and  elaborated  on 
her  story. 

Last  night,  the  two  girls' 
mother,  Mrs  W,  said  she  was 
delighted  at  the  compensation 
award. 

"They  are  certainly  entitled 
to  the  money  plus  grovelling 
apologies  because  of  the  harm 
the  authorities  inflicted  on 
them  and  others." 

Two  of  Mrs  Ws  15  children 
have  been  fostered  against 
her  will  and  she  is  fighting  a 
move  to  have  her  two  youn- 
gest adopted. 


Bailiffs  ‘were 
reckless’  in 
bypass  clash 


Sentry  duty . . . protesters  at  a camp  on  the  route  of  the  Newbury  bypass  await  the  arrival  of  security  guards  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH-  ANDREW  TESTA 


John  Vidal 


ORE  than  300  police 

and  1,000  security  offi- 

cers  and  bailiffs  took 

all  day  yesterday  to  evict 
fewer  ’than  30  people  from 
four  small  protest  camps  on 
the  route  of  the  Newbury  by- 
pass in  Berkshire.  Twenty- 
eight  people  were  arrested. 

Legal  observers  for  Friends 
of  the  Earth  and  independent 
witnesses  alleged  that  the 
police  turned  a blind  eye  to 
reckless  behaviour  by  bailiffs. 

Alan  Bridger.  a solicitor 

and  the  senior  observer  on 
the  “Granny  Ash”  site,  urged 
protesters  hauled  out  of  the 
trees  to  seek  legal  advice  with 
a view  to  suing  for  assault.  He 
also  complained  that  bis  team 
of  observers  was  given  no  ac- 
cess to  parts  of  the  site. 

“Arresting  people  70  ft  in 
the  air  and  turning  them  up- 


side down  is  so  reckless  *5  to 
quite  likely  constitute  a crim- 
inal offence  These  arrests  are 
highly  dangerous  " 

Protesters  and  bau»i.** 
played  cat  and  mouse  high  in 
the  branches  for  several 
hours.  Many  climbing  with- 
out rope  or  harness  were* 
pulled  out  from  the  tops  of  the 
trees  into  "cherry  picker' 
platform  cranes 

Those  arrested  included 
Arthur  Pendragon.  self-styled 
reincarnation  of  Kmc  Arthur, 
for  possession  of  an  offensive 

weapon,  his  broadsword. 

Protesters  accused  tile  bai- 
liffs of  assault.  One  mar.  was 
concussed  after  he  fell  -'uft 
from  a tree  as  u was  cut 
down.  More  than  a dozen 
press  and  legal  observers  soy 
they  witnessed  a bailiff  u^in^* 
a perspex  shield  to  hit  a pro- 
tester 60  ft  up  in  the  branches 
Police  denied  that  the  bailiffs 
used  unreasonable  force. 


Crowning  glory  for  the  Commons  touch 


MPs  can  debate  the  monarchy, 
Speaker  tells  Major  and  Blair 


Michael  White 
and  Ed  Pilkington 


THE  Speaker  of  the 
Commons.  Betty 
Bcothroyd,  handed  a 
political  hot  potato  to 
John  Major  and  Tony  Blau- 
last  night  when  she  said  that 
the  Commons  could  debate 
the  royal  family  if  the  two 
front  benches  chose. 

“Nothing  prevents  this 
House  debating  the  subject  of 
the  monarchy.  It  Is  for  the 
Leader  of  the  House  [Tony 
Newton]  or  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  time  for  a de- 
bate to  take  place  on  that,” 
Miss  Boothroyd  told  Dennis 
Skinner,  leftwing  MP  for  Bol- 
sover,  who  asked  if  any  rules 
prevented  such  a debate. 

hi  the  wake  of  Labour 
Welsh  spokesman  Ron  Da- 
vies’s attack  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  there  was  no  sign  that 
Government  or  Opposition  is 
keen  to  oblige  backbenchers 
who  have  been  calling  for 
Parliament  to  discuss  the 
issue. 

The  risks  are  too  great  Mr 
Major  has  made  no  Commons 
statement  on  royal  matters 
since  announcing  the  Waleses 


separation  in  December  1992 
when  he  wrongly  predicted 
that  it  would  not  affect  Di- 
ana’s prospects  of  becoming 
queen. 

The  parliamentary  rule 
book,  Erskine  May.  confirms 
that  either  front  bench  could 
table  the  necessary  substan- 
tive motion  to  allow  a free- 
ranging  debate.  But  humble 
backbenchers  who  tried  to  do 
so  would  be  blocked. 

"Labour  MPs  are  torn  be- 
tween thinking  there’s  a lot  of 
humbug  about  the  monarchy 
in  Parliament  and  a fear  that 
such  a debate  would  divert 
the  front  pages  from  our  pros- 
ecution of  the  Government" 
a closet  republican  in 
Labour’s  ranks  said  last 
it 

iven  the  Tory  eagerness  to 
encourage  a Labour  feud,  the 
fear  is  well  founded.  Senior 
union  leaders  and  Labour 
stal  warts  echoed  it  last  night 
The  Heritage  Secretary. 
Virginia  Bottomley,  said  last 
night  "In  my  view  those  who 
flirt  with  republicanism  are 
likely  to  get  the  result  of  the 
Labor  Party  in  Australia,"  a 
reference  to  Paul  Keating’s 
weekend  defeat 
In  exchanges  with  Mrs  Bot- 


night 


tomley,  Tony  Banks,  the 
Labour  MP  who  called  for  a 
referendum  on  the  monarchy, 
sought  assurances  that  no  lot- 
tery money  would  be  spent  on 
the  royal  yacht 

Outside  Westminster,  a 
Guardian  straw  poll  found  lit- 
tle enthusiasm  for  the  issue 
among  leading  Labour  fig- 
ures. John  Edmonds,  general 
secretary  of  the  GMB  union 
and  a republican,  warned  die 
Labour  movement  against  be- 
coming over-excited  about  the 
debate. 

“Our  efforts  must  be  fo- 
cused on  the  economy  and 
creating  new  jobs,"  he  said. 

Sir  Jeremy  Beecbam,  chair- 
man of  the  Labour-controlled 
Association  of  Metropolitan 
Authorities,  called  the  monar- 
chy debate  “a  complete 
diversion". 

He  said  “a  constitutional 
monarchy  is  probably  as  good 
a system  for  head  of  state  as 
any.” 

Andrew  Puddephatt,  direc- 
tor of  Charter  88.  highlighted 
Tony  Blair’s  contradiction  in 
seeking  to  end  hereditary 
rights  in  the  House  of  Lords 
while  attempting  to  avoid  dis- 
cussing the  future  of  the 
monarchy. 

"Labour  can  credibly  call 
for  an  end  to  hereditary  peers 
while  retaining  the  monar- 
chy. What  it  can’t  do  is  try 
and  prevent  debate.” 
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Eight  and  a half  tonnes  Spartan. 

Mot  the  easiest  thing  to  conceal. 

Fiif  u with  sevah  men  and  a. bucket  load  o'  adrenalin  and  youVe  got  a 
serious  liability  c."  -/per  hands.' 

Could  you  lose  it  in-  the  undergrowth  before  you  lose  3 life? 

That's  exactly  the  kind  of  test  ybi:Ti  face  as  an  Officer  in  theTerritcnsi  Army. 

Were  after  recruits.  From  barristers  to' bank  clerks. 
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‘The  Crown  reinforces  instinct 
...  of  obsessive  secrecy’ 


PETER  SAIN,  right,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Tribune  Group 
and  a key  voice  on  the  centre  Left  of  the  Labour  Party,  is  now 
silenced  by  his  status  as  a Labour  whtp.  but  last  summer  he  set 
out  a lengthy  programme  for  what  he  described  as  * pragmatic 
republicanism. Some  reports  suggest  that  more  than  half  the 
27-strong  Welsh  Labour  group  of  MPs  would  like  Britain  to  be  a 
republic.  In  the  event  qf  a Labour  government,  the  strong 
republican  mood  in  Wales  may  have  implications  for  the  Prince 
Of  Woles.  Here  is  an  extract  from  his  book  Ayes  To  The  left, 
published  last  year  by  Lawrence  and  WisharL 


AS  A modern 

country  nearing 
the  end  of  the  20th 
century  it  is  ex- 
traordinary, not  simply 
that  we  have  a monarch 
who  de  facto  believes  in  her 
divine  right  to  reign  over 
us.  but  that  we  accept  such 
nonsense.  Its  political  sig- 
nificance is  not  underesti- 
mated by  the  Tory  right  for 
whom  the  cloak  of  the 
Crown  is  clearly  hardly  a 
legitimising  force. 

The  Crown  reinforces  an 
undemocratic  instinct  . . . 
of  obsessive  secrecy  and 
and  nnaccountabillty. 
Whitehall  and  the  execu- 
tive establishment  exercise 
power  in  the  shadow  of  the 
monarchy’s  mystique.  MPs 


are  not  even  permitted  to 
refer  to  the  monarch  ln  an 
adversarial  manner  in  the 
Commons:  when  I asked  in 
1991  whether  the  Queen 
had  been  consulted  over 
proposals  to  privatise  the 
Royal  Mail,  1 bad  to  refer  to 
“a  certain  person  whose 
head  appears  on  the  stamp" 
in  order  to  avoid  the 
Speaker  cutting  me  short. 

The  royal  prerogative  . . . 
allows  the  government  to 
take  decisions  without  par- 
liamentary consent.  Under 
Britain's  unwritten  consti- 
tution it  is  not  clear  what 
(if  any)  are  the  constraints 
upon  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative  by  the 
prime  minister  and  other 
ministers. 


The  monarch  has  also  has 
the  power  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament and  call  an  election. 
By  custom  and  practice. 
this  power  is  exercised  with 
care  and  in  concert  with  the 
prime  minister.  Neverthe- 
less, it . . . could  also  be  used 
to  avoid  an  election  in  the 
event  of  the  government  los- 
ing its  majority. 

Because  the  concept  of 
the  monarchy  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  constitution 
any  proposed  structural 
changes  would  have  a 
direct  impact . . . removing 
hereditary  peers  from  the 
House  of  Lords  would  leave 
the  monarch  exposed  as  the 
sole  hereditary  element  in 
the  constitution. 

Republicanism  is  . . 


rooted  in  the  British  left 
tradition,  but  there  is  a 
serious  argument  that  fo- 
cusing the  constitutional 
debate  around  the  royals 
would  divert  attention  and 
perhaps  alienate  support 
for  other  aspects  of  the 
reform  agenda  ...  it  would 
be  hard  to  justify  an  incom- 
ing Labour  govern  meat  im- 
mediately getting  bogged 
down  in  abolishing  the 
monarchy. 

There  is  an  argument  for 
a Scandinavian  slimmed 
down  monarchy  with  cere- 
mony rather  than  constitu- 
tional functions.  But  even 
thig  would  not  meet  the  de- 
mand for  full  modernisa- 
tion of  the  British  state. 

A president  need  not  have 
executive  powers  on  the  ITS 
model.  The  Czechs  elected  a 
playwright  and  the  Poles  a 
shipyard  worker.  As  Irish 
president.  Mary  Robinson  is 
an  excellent  advertisement 
for  the  head  of  state  in  a 
modem  monarchy. 

As  part  of  a strategy  for 
reforming  and  modernising 
the  British  constitution, 
the  left  should  adopt  a pol- 
icy of  pragmatic  republi- 
canism. Increasing  democ- 
rat isat  ion  including 

abolition  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative and  House  of  Lods 
would  steadily  reduce  sup- 
port for  the  monarchy. 


Tiptoeing  around  republicanism 


Opposition  fear  of  reaction 
keeps  royal  subject  taboo 


Michael  White 


years  ago  an  un- 
named subject  or  the 
Queen  placed  £8,000  with 
a North  London  bookie  on  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  by 
the  year  2000. 

If  the  punter  ever  collects 
his  £146,000  winnings  it  Is  a 
certainty  he  will  not  turn  out 
to  be  a Labour  MP  in  dis- 
guise, for  what  is  so  striking 
about  the  history  of  a party 
committed  for  most  of  this 
century  to  a radical  economic 
and  social  programme  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  tiptoed 
around  republicanism. 

Yet  it  was  widespread  in 
British  life  through  much  of 
the  late  Victorian  era,  when 
the  widowed  queen's  pro- 
longed seclusion  earned  her 

public  riiflriflin. 

By  comparison  political  de- 


bate is  tranquil  now  despite 
the  growing  unpopularity  of 
the  Queen’s  family.  Tony 
Berm  has  issued  bills  setting 
up  a Commonwealth  with  an 
elected  head  of  state.  Labour 
MPs  as  different  as  Jack 
Straw  and  Ken  Livingstone 
also  campaign  for  abolition  of 
residual  powers  under  the 
royal  prerogative,  which 
successive  governments  have 
used  to  keep  openness  and  ac- 
countability at  bay. 

But  since  Keir  Hardie  led 
them  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. few  have  seriously  cam- 
paigned to  overthrow  the 
House  of  Windsor,  partly  be- 
cause they  have  had  other 
priorities,  partly  because  the 
royal  family  has  usually  been 
popular  and  Labour  leaders 
as  susceptible  to  the  royal  em- 
brace as  their  voters. 

To  curry  popularity  and 
respectability  prime  minis- 


Willie  Hamilton:  blazed  a 
critical  trail 

tors  from  Ramsay  MacDonald 
to  Harold  Wilson  have  de- 
fended the  monarchy  rather 
than  attacked  it.  By  the  early 
1990s  even  Neii  Kinnock  was 
telling  MPs  that  he  and 
Gienys  had  been  overnight 
guests  at  Windsor. 

The  conspicuous  exception 
in  post-war  history  was  Willie 
Hamilton,  who  blazed  a criti- 


cal anti-monarchy  trail  and 
wrote  a book  called  My  Queen 
and  L but  was  written  off  as 
an  eccentric. 

It  is  a lesson  which  leftwing 
MPs  have  taken  to  heart 
Even  Ken  Livingstone's  mani- 
festo for  the  1990s.  Living 
stone’s  Labour,  contains  only 
one  reference  to  the  Crown 

Tony  Blair  shows  no  sign  of 
radicalism  on  the  subject.  It 
was  a contradiction  of  Mrs 
Thatcher's  career  that  the 
throne  was  one  exhausted  in- 
stitution she  did  not  attack. 
Yet  Ron  Davies,  the  shadow 
Welsh  secretary,  was  forced 
to  apologise  for  his  comments 
about  Prince  Charles. 

Edward  VU  had  been  a tab- 
loid sort  of  King.  George  V 
was  dull  and  dutiful.  Edward 
VTH  a dangerous  reactionary. 
What  rescued  the  monarchy 
was  George  VI  and  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  solid  performance 
in  the  abdication  crisis  and 
the  blitz.  That  legacy  is  wast- 
ing fast  It  opens  up  a political 
opportunity  for  someone  — if 
they  dare. 


Homeless  aid  spreads  to  Bristol 


James  MeBde 
and  Geoffrey  Gibbs 


THE  Government  yester- 
day promised  funds  to 
combat  homelessness  in 
Bristol  as  it  acknowledged 
that  the  problem  was  not  con- 
fined to  London. 

It  also  launched  checks  on 
shelter  in  23  other  centres. 
The  widening  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  has  been  run- 
ning in  London  for  six  years 
was  confirmed  by  David 
Curry,  the  housing  minister. 
It  includes  work  by  charities, 
provision  of  overnight  hostel 
places  and  more  permanent 
accommodation.  Alcoholics, 
drug  takers  and  the  mentally 
ill  will  be  among  “hard  core" 
groups  to  benefit 
Bristol  city  council  is  being 
invited  to  team  up  with  other 
organisations  to  bid  for  funds 
for  a programme  to  tackle 
local  problems.  Up  to  70 
people  a night  are  seen  by 
Shelter’s  outreach  worker. 

The  offer  follows  a Bristol 
survey  as  part  of  a wider 
audit  of  homelessness  being 
carried  out  by  the  Labour- 
controlled  city  council. 

It  made  chilling  reading  de- 
spite showing  the  efforts 


being  made  by  Bristol's  pri- 
vate. public  and  voluntary 
sector  agencies. 

The  head  count  of  rough 
sleepers  In  the  boors  between 
midnight  on  December  7th  (a 
Thursday)  and  4am  the 
following  morning  found  a 
total  of  84  people  in  the  city 
centre  and  a further  16  just 
outside  the  city  boundaries. 
In  addition,  the  survey  identi- 
fied 35  people  sleeping  rough 
in  squatted  buildings. 

Temperatures  in  the  city 
were  below  freezing  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  total  identi- 
fied had  to  be  taken  as  a mini- 
mum number. 

“Some  of  the  conditions  in 
which  rough  sleepers  were 
found  can  only  be  described 
as  appalling."  says  the  direc- 
tor of  housing’s  report  on 
rough  sleepers.  “Some  were 
found  sleeping  inside  refuse 
skips." 

The  package,  which  also 
means  new  funds  in  central 
London,  includes  £73  million 
over  three  years  specifically 
for  rough  sleepers.  £25  mil- 
lion for  advice  services,  espe- 
cially for  young  single  people, 
and  £12  million  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health. 

The  announcement  was 
welcomed  by  Homeless  Net- 


work. the  umbrella  group  in 
London,  and  by  the  housing 
charity  Shelter  which  also 
warned:  "The  combination  of 
housing  benefit  cuts  and  the 
Housing  Bill’s  proposals  on 
easier  evictions  will  mean 
that  more  people  will  end  up 
on  the  streets." 

A government  paper  pub- 
lished yesterday  confirms 
there  will  be  no  change  to  the 
criminal  law  to  force  rough 
sleepers  off  the  streets  al- 
though legislation  may  be  in- 
troduced to  allow  police  to  ar- 


rest beggars  with  homes. 

Areas  where  evaluation  of 
rough  sleeping  is  proposed 
are:  Manchester.  York.  Bir- 
mingham, Leicester.  Notting- 
ham, Cambridge.  Norwich. 
Bath.  Exter.  Gloucester.  Bas- 
ingstoke. Bournemouth. 
Brighton.  Oxford.  Reading. 
Tunbridge  Wells  and  the  Lon- 
don boroughs  of  Barnet,  Ea- 
ling. Hammersmith  and  Ful- 
ham. Kensington  and 
Chelsea.  Richmond-upon- 
Thames.  Tower  Hamlets  and 
Waltham  Forest. 


UP  TO  50%  MORE, 

e.g.  LONDON  A HOME  COUNTIES  | 
£100,000  Buildings  Sum  insured 
Premium  Only  £154.00 
kSBER  Premiums  in  imst  Other  Areas  fcjiR 

| Tel! [0181  367  5151  HOW! 
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BRITAIN  5 


Gays  attack 
Soames’s 

ban  pledge 


Project  aims  to  crack  the  snobbery  barrier  between  art  galleries  and  the  public 


Owen  Boweott,  Ben  Stewart 
and  Chris  Zim  in  Sydwy 


THE  ARMED  forces 
minister,  Nicholas 
Soames,  yesterday 
pledged  to  "fight 
every  inch  of  the  way"  to 
retain  the  ban  on  homosex- 
uals in  the  military  as  gay 
rights  groups  condemned  a 
Ministry  of  Defence  report  as 
prejudiced  and  Inaccurate. 

Drawing  on  the  long 
awaited  report  by  die  rnVpte 
try’s  Homosexual  Policy  As- 
sessment Team,  Mr  Soames 
claimed  any  relaxation  of  the 
prohibition  would  damage  op- 
erational effectiveness,  lead 
to  breaches  of  trust  at  critical 
moments  and  loss  of  morale. 

He  told  the  Commons: 
“There  would  have  to  be  a 
non-defence  reason  to  change 
the  current  policy.” 
Commissioned  as  a res- 
ponse to  the  legal  challenge 
by  four  'gay,  ex-service  per- 
sonnel. the  report  surveyed 
opinion  within  the  armed 
forces  and  examined 
countries  which  have  admit, 
ted  homosexuals  to  the  ranks. 

The  survey’s  apparent  reli- 
ance on  questionnaires  sent 
to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  was  attacked  by  Stone- 
wall, die  gay  rights  group. 

“We  do  not  accept  that  the 
survey  accurately  reflects  the 
feelings  of  serving  men  and 
women,"  said  Angel  Mason, 
its  director.  “It's  ridiculous  to 
suggest  that  British  people  are 
more  bigoted  than  the  French, 
Australians  or  Israelis. 

“What  this  report  does  is  to 
legitimise  the  undoubted  prej- 
udices of  our  chiefs  of  staff.  It 
does  not  include  their  own 
legal  advice  that  they  will  lose 
the  case  if  it  goes  to  Europe.” 
Ed  Hall,  a serviceman  dis- 
missed for  homosexuality, 
commented:  “The  report  ac- 
cepts there  are  no  security 
implications.  That  only 


leaves  prejudice  as  justifica- 
tion. The  questioaaire  was 
supposedly  anonymous  but  so 
much  personal  information 
had  to  be  given  that  respon- 
dents couldn’t  be  honest  with- 
out feeling  they  might  be  sus- 
pected of  homosexuality. ’ 

Labour  has  sidestepped  the 
issue  by  reserving  its  res- 
ponse until  the  armed  forces 
select  committee  has  debated 
the  issue  later  this  month. 

An  incoming  Labour  gov- 
ernment would  be  reluctant 
to  risk  the  controversy  Presi- 
dent Clinton  faced  in  his  first 
months  in  office  over  an  simi- 
lar dilemma. 

The  Liberal  Democrats 
have  been  less  hesitant.  Men- 
zies  Campbell,  file  defence 
spokesman,  warned  that  if  the 
Government  did  not  change 
its  policy  it  would  find  itself 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  courts. 

‘'This  is  a straightforward 
question  of  civil  rights.  The 
Ministry  of  Defence  has  a 
choice  — either  it  follows  the 
practice  in  virtually  every 
other  Nato  country  or  else  it 
will  be  forced  in  a matter  of  a 
few  years  to  concede." 

Many  MPs  condemned  the 
Government  for  placing  only 
one  copy  of  the  report  In  the 
Commons  library,  accusing 
the  Government  of  news  mm- 
agHmwnt  in  the  mimwBr  of  the 
Scott  report’s  publication. 

Release  of  the  survey  has 
coincided  with  increased  ten- 
sion over  Australia’s  decision 
in  1992  to  remove  its  ban  on 
homosexuals  in  its  forces. 

In  a controversial  decision 
recently  the  Labor  govern- 
ment, which  lost  power  at  the 
weekend,  stopped  the  recruit- 
ment of  people  who  were  HIV 
positive.  The  liberal  attitude 
to  gays  left  the  Australian  De- 
fence Force  under  fire  from 
veterans  fbr  allowing  homo- 
sexual personnel  to  enter  a 
float  in  last  Saturday's  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Mardi  Gras  in 
Sydney. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.  CHRISTOPHER  THOMOND 


Cumbrian  residents  flock  to  admire  an  example  of  visual  art  in  Mtmgrisdale.  one  of  the  offerings  of  Visual  Arts  in  the  North 

Soccer  fans  help  to  kick  off  the  Year  of  Visual  Arts 


Martin  Walnwrigiit 
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Forces  claim 
incompatibility 


Survey  reveals  bitter 
opposition  among 
service  personnel, 
Owen  Bowcott  finds 


Homosexuality  is  in- 
compatible with  life  in 
the  armed  forces  if  they 
are  to  maintain  their  "foil  po- 
tential fighting  power”,  an  in- 
ternal Ministry  of  Defence 
review  published  yesterday 
concludes. 

The  400  page  report,  based 
chiefly  on  Interviews  and 
questionnaires  completed  by 
more  than  7,000  service  per- 
sonnel, reveals  deeply  en- 
trenched — and  often  bitter — 
opposition  to  any  relaxation 
of  regulations  which  ban  ho- 
mosexual men  and  women. 

Compiled  by  the  ministry's 
homosexual  policy  assess- 
ment team,  the  survey  ac- 
cepts that  the  prohibition 
may  eventually  be  overturned 
by  legal  action  In  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Human  Rights. 

But  if  liberalisation  oc- 
curred, there  would  be 
“reduced  cohesion”  which 
would  undermine  “fighting 
power”.  Nor  would  lifting  the 
ban  resolve  the  issue.  “There 
would  almost  certainly  be 
renewed  and  continuing  com- 
plaints of  discrimination 
from  homsexual 

organisations.” 

Asked  if  the  services  would 
be  a “more  comfortable  envi- 
ronment if  homosexuals  were 
accepted",  only  3 per  cent  of 
those  replying  to  the  survey 
agreed  while  84  per  cent  dis- 
agreed. 

But  a question  on  whether 
homosexuals  should  be 
allowed  to  serve  as  long  as 
"homosexual  behaviour  was 
not  permitted  in  barracks  or 

on  duty"  elicited  support 
from  about  20  per  cent  of 
respondents. 


Many  of  the  attitude  inqui- 
ries were  phrased  in  a parti- 
san manner  such  as:  "If  I had 
to  share  showers  and  sleeping 
accommodation  with  known 
homosexuals,  I would  resent 
them  — Agree  or  Disagree?” 
The  report  team,  which  in- 
cluded a chartered  psycholo- 
gist insisted  those  negative 
questions  were  balanced  by 
statements  inviting  a positive 
response. 

Excerpts  of  letters  and  com- 
ments received  by  the  team 
are  included  in  the  report. 
Many  contain  pungent  per- 
sonal opinions.  ‘T  would  not 
give  first  aid  to  a homosexual 
under  any  circumstances,”  an 
RAF  senior  aircraftsman 
says. 

A smaller  number  are  more 
conciliatory.  “When  I go  to 
war,  I would  rather  have 
alongside  me  a gay  who 
shoots  straight,  than  a 
straight  who  shoots  crooked,’ 
observes  an  army  lieutenant 
colonel.  Of  639  letters 
received  from  service  person- 
nel, 537  opposed  any  change 
in  the  regulations. 

The  survey,  not  suprisingly 
given  the  predominance  of 
men  in  the  armed  services, 
shows  far  greater  hostility 
towards  male  homosexuality 
than  lesbianism. 

A series  of  alternative  regu- 
lations, including  the  ‘don’t 
ask,  don’t  teH’  model  adopted 
recently  by  the  United  States, 
are  considered  but  rejected. 

The  gulf  between  attitudes 
in  society  at  large  and  those 
within  the  armed  forces  is  ac- 
cepted. “It  is  never  going  to 
be  easy  to  explain  and  justify 
MoD  policy  to  a general  popu- 
lation which  has  diminishing 
military  experience. 

“The  special  circumstances 
of  the  service  environment 
are.  not  immediately  obvious 
to  to  civilians.  No  other  em- 
ployer sands  its  employees 
out  in  disciplined  teams  to 
kill  and  be  killed". 


most  ambitious  at- 
tempt to  bring  art  to  the 
people  of  Britain  was 
launched  last  night  with  a 
sky  burst  of  fireworks  and  an 
unscheduled  hand  from  foot- 
ball’s Premier  League. 

Hundreds  of  Manchester 
United  and  Newcastle  sup- 
porters joined  crowds  on  the 
banks  cif  the  river  Tyne  be- 
fore their  match  to  mark  the 
start  of  the  Year  of  the  Visual 
Arts,  which  hopes  to  crack 
the  snobbery  barrier  between 
galleries  and  the  public.  . . 

“This  is  just  the  kind  of  co- 
incidence we  need,”  said  Alan 
Sykes  of  Northern  Sights, 
which  is  coordinating  the  £70 
million  extravaganza  on  be- 
half of  the  Arts  Council.  “We 
want  to  show  the  latest  devel- 
opments In  visual  art  and  the 
artists  to  everyone,  including 
people  who  might  otherwise 
pass  them  by.” 

The  football  fans  were 
treated  to  an  event  by  the 
French  theatre  group  Kater- 
tone,  who  surrounded  Earl 
Grey’s  statue  with  a fiery  re- 
creation of  an  engineering 
forge  and  blast  furnace.  Later 


in  the  evening  crowds  moved 
to  the  first  of  a series  of  “pre- 
views for  the  people”  at  Laing 
Gallery.  Newcastle,  where 
artists  were  challenged  to  ex- 
plain their  work. 

This  included  a former  feo 
lory  full  of  miniature  clay 
people  designed  by  the  sculp- 
tor Anthony  Gormley,  and  100 
new  or  repaired  Cumbrian 
sheepfolds  in  the  year's 
sprawl  of  exhibition  sights 
across  the  North  of  England. 

The  region  won  the  right  to 
host  the  year,  the  latest  in  the 
Arts  Council’s  Millennium 
2000  project  which  saw  Man- 
chester produce  the  1994  Year 
of  Drama  and  Swansea  and 
South  Wales  manage  last 
year's  Year  of  Literature.  Mr 
Sykes  said:  “This  ...  will 
have  a lasting  impact  The 
building  programme  alone, 
which  will  give  the  region  six 
new  art  galleries,  is  the  big- 
gest capital  investment  in  file 
visual  arts  to  date.” 

Yesterday's  launch  was 
given  a fillip  with  news  of  a 
£515.000  National  Lottery  arte 
grant  to  build  a train  out  of 
bricks  outside  a shopping 
mall  in  Middlesbrough.  The 
Creation  Train  is  the  concept 
of  the  sculptor  David  Mach. 


Sculptor  brings 
dry-stone  art 
to  a windswept 
sheepfold 


David  Ward 


AMY  ROWLAND  stood 
immobile  before  an  ad- 
venturous work  created  as 
part  of  Visual  Arts  in  the 
North,  the  year  long  bo- 
nanza which  officially 
began  yesterday. 

After  a few  moments,  it 
became  clear  that  Amy, 
windswept  in  a field  in 
Mnngrisdale,  Cumbria,  and 
apparently  transfixed  with 
admiration,  was  actually 
stuck  in  the  mud. 

She  wrenched  free  her 
Wellington  boots  with  a 
squelch  and  climbed  on  the 
latest  creation  of  Andy 
Goldsworthy,  sculptor  and 
landscape  artist,  the  man 
who  does  imaginatively 
ephemeral  things  with 
sticks  and  leaves  when  he 
is  not  enthralled  by  rock. 
Mr  Goldsworthy  has  cre- 


Boulders  create  surprise  element  in  sheepfold  sculpture 


ated  two  dry-stone  sheep- 
folds  half  a mile  apart  in 
the  isolated  valley  near 
Keswick.  He  plans  to  have 
set  in  place  98  more  folds  — 
enclosures  for  sheltering, 
counting,  gathering  and 
checking  sheep  — in  Cum- 
bria by  December  31. 2000. 

The  first  of  the  Mungris- 
dale  pair  Is  recognisably 
the  real  thing,  built  by  an 
expert  waller  working 


under  Mr  Goldsworthy's 
instructions  on  the  site  of  a 
ruined  fold.  It  is  circular, 
about  16ft  across  and  will 
not  confuse  the  flocks  of 
Swaledales  which  graze 
these  pastures  in  the 
shadow  of  bracken-covered 
Souther  Fell. 

The  other  fold,  the  one  on 
which  Amy  clambered,  will 
bewilder  Cumbria's  2.5  mil- 
lion sheep.  From  a distance 


it  appears  to  be  a jumbied 
mess  of  stones,  close  up  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  jum- 
ble conceals  the  perfectly 
constructed  core  of  a stan- 
dard fold.  It  is  a nice 
surprise. 

Stones  lying  around  in  a 
field  may  look  random,  said 
Mr  Goldsworthy  in  a recent 
interview  for  Radio  Cum- 
bria. “bnt  they  are  part  of  a 
cycle  in  which  they  are 
taken  from  the  field  and 
made  into  walls.  So  there 
are  walls  within  these 
■piles.  I wanted  to  make 
something  about  that” 

The  fold  is  embedded  in 
the  stones,  the  man-made 
product  in  the  natural 
resource.  It  is  a statement 
about  people  and  their 
environment. 

“Today’s  farmers  prefer 
square  folds,  with  corners 
to  catch  sheep.”  said  John 
Rowland,  Amy’s  father, 
who  is  a local  farmer. 

The  plan  is  that  the 
Goldsworthy  folds  will 
form  a county-wide,  open 
air  gallery  which  can  be 
visited  by  any  art  lover 
with  determination,  a good 
map  and  a stout  pair  of 
boots. 


Police  searching  for  girl,  5,  find 
body  in  place  already  checked 


I HE  BODY  of  a child  was 
found  yesterday  by 
police  searching  for 
Rosemary  McCann,  aged  five, 
who  disappeared  in  January 
from  her  home  at  Oldham, 
Greater  Manchester. 

Police  were  unable  to  con- 
firm that  the  child,  whose 
body  was  found  hidden  in  a 
bag  in  a narrow  alley  way, 
was  file  missing  girl  but  De- 
tective Superintendent  Ron 
Gaffey  said  that  the  child  was 
wearing  red  pyjama  trousers 
as  was  Rosemary. 

Rosemary  disappeared 
from  her  bed  in  the  early 
hours  of  January  14  while  her 
mother,  Josie  Mahon,  aged  26, 
was  at  the  home  of  a friend 
close  by.  A teenager  wbo  was 
babysitting  Rosemary  and 
her  brother.  Martin,  six,  was 
asleep  in  another  room. 

The  body  was  found  in  the 


Rosemary  McCann  . . 
wearing  red  pyjamas 


was 


Little  Bank  Street  area,  about 
a mile  from  the  family's 
home,  while  police  were  car- 
rying out  what  was  described 
as  a more  detailed  search  of 
an  area  which  had  been 


searched  before.  The  spot  is 
also  close  to  the  Roundthom 
area,  where  a motorist 
reported  dropping  off  a man 
and  a little  girl  after  picking 
them  up  near  Rosemary's 
home  on  the  night  of  her  dis- 
appearance. PoLice  were  pre- 
paring to  carry  out  a fingertip 
search  of  the  area. 

Miss  Mahon’s  cousin,  Celia 
O’Neill,  said:  “She  is  ex- 
tremely distressed  as  we  all 
are. 

"My  cousin  has  not  realised 
what  has  happened  yet  — it’s 
just  not  hit  her.  It’s  terrible, 
absolutely  terrible.  You  can’t 
understand  what  she’s  going 
through.” 

Hopes  of  finding  Rosemary 
alive  faded  rapidly  during  the 
freezing  weather  in  January. 
Volunteers  from  mountain 
rescue  teams  helped  search 
woods,  waste  ground,  and 
ponds  and  watercourses. 

Det  Supt  Gaffey  admitted 
that  the  spot  where  the  body 


was  found  had  already  been 
searched.  "Clearly  it  was 
missed  because  this  was  part 
of  the  search  area  but  you 
must  bear  in  mind  we  did 
something  like  40  square 
miles  of  Oldham  originally," 
he  said. 

“It  was  a massive  search. 
Today  we  made  a more  de- 
tailed search  of  the  area  on 
the  basis  of  our  investigations 
so  far  and  that  led  us  here." 

Det  Supt  Gaffey  said  it  was 
impossible  to  say  how  long 
the  body  had  been  there,  or 
the  cause  of  death  until  there 
had  been  a post  mortem 
examination. 

It  had  been  quite  well  con- 
cealed. “It  was  wrapped  in  a 
bag  and  had  been  secreted,” 
he  said.  “It  was  squashed  be- 
tween a couple  of  buildings.” 

Andrew  Pountley,  aged  31. 
was  remanded  to  custody  by 
Oldham  magistrates  on  Janu- 
ary 17  charged  with  abduct- 
ing Rosemary. 


Nigerian  appeals 
over  deportation 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


TS 


E son  of  a “disap- 
peared" Nigerian  pro-de- 
mocracy activist  yester- 
day asked  the  Appeal  Court  to 
block  his  deportation  by  the 
Home  Secretary.  Michael 
Howard. 

Lawyers  acting  for  Ade 
Onibiyo,  aged  20,  told  the 
Appeal  Court  that  his  life  was 
at  risk  after  his  fhtber,  Abdul, 
aged  54,  had  disappeared 
without  trace  in  Nigeria 
following  his  removal  from 
Britain  last  October. 

Nicholas  Blake  QC.  appear- 
ing for  the  student,  said  the 
"distressing  news”  of  the  exe- 
cution to  Nigeria  last  Novem- 
ber of  Ken  Saro-Wiwa  and 
other  activists  came  amid 
fears  for  the  father's  safety. 

These  fears,  coupled  with 
the  Nigerian  regime’s  height- 
ened sensitivity  following  in- 1 


temadooal  outcry  over  the 
executions,  and  its  apparent 
willingness  to  suppress  criti- 
cism with  brutality,  com- 
bined to  make  a “credible 
fresh  claim"  for  asylum. 

Mr  Blake  argued  that  the 
case  raised  the  important 
question  of  whether  more 
than  one  claim  for  asylum 
could  be  made  during  a single 
period  in  Britain. 

He  also  said  that  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation 
had  been  unsuccessful  in 
tracing  Mr  Onibiyo  senior  in 
Nigeria.  Mr  Onibiyo  senior 
worked  as  an  engineer  for  the 
London  borough  of  Lambeth 
and  belonged  to  Unison,  the 
public  sector  union.  Yester- 
day Rodney  Bickerstaffe.  gen- 
eral secretary’  of  Unison,  said: 
"We  hope  that  the  appeal  will 
allow  the  family  to  remain  in 
Britain.  They  have  suffered 
enough  with  the  forced 
removal  and  disappearance  of 
Abdul." 
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As  Israelis  fall  victim  to  Palestinian  militants  once  again,  President  Clinton’s  tattered  foreign  policy  looks  in  urgent  need  of  repair 

US  tries  to  heal  a wounded  peace 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


THE  United  States 
president,  BUI  Clin- 
ton, yesterday 
urged  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  moder- 
ates to  make  common  cause 
against  the  latest  wave  of 
terror  bombings  and  forge  a 
coalition  for  peace  against  ex 
tremists  on  both  sides,  in  an 
effort  to  save  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  and  Ids  own 
peacemaking  reputation. 

“If  you  fight  for  peace,  we 
will  stand  with  you."  Mr  Clin- 
ton said.  He  reaffirmed  US  de 
termination  "to  do  aU  we  can 
to  stop  the  killing,  to  bring 
the  killers  to  justice,  and  to 
assure  that  terrorism  does 
not  triumph  over  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

"Once  again  the  enemies  of 
peace  have  murdered  com- 
pletely innocent  Israeli  citi- 
zens — including  children  — 
in  their  hysterical,  deter- 
mined. fanatic  attempt  to  kill 
all  hope  of  peace  between 
Israel  and  Palestinians  and 
others  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
must  not  give  in  to  that.”  The 
US  president  drew  a link  be- 
tween Israeli  militants  be- 
hind the  assassination  last 
November  of  the  former 
prime  minister,  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  and  the  Arab  militants 
behind  the  four  bombings  of 
the  last  nine  days. 

"They  have  one  clear  thing 
in  common  — they  both  want 
to  end  the  peace  process.”  Mr 
Clinton  said.  He  demanded 
that  Lite  fledgling  Palestinian 
authority  prove  its  sincerity 
with  tougher  measures 
against  Hamas. 

“I  believe  Mr  Arafat  will 
have  to  do  more,  everything 
he  can  — up  to  the  limits  of 
what  is  possible.”  US  diplo- 
mats tried  — without  much 
immediate  success  — to  per- 
suade Syria  to  join  Egypt  Jor- 
dan and  other  Arab  states  in 
condemning  the  bombings. 

The  Israeli  delegation  to 
peace  talks  with  Syria  taking 

Elace  outside  Washington 
roke  off  yesterday  and  pre- 
pared to  fly  back  to  Israel,  de- 
spite US  pleas  to  remain. 

From  the  aeroplane  bring- 
ing him  back  to  Washington, 
the  US  secretary  of  state. 
Warren  Christopher,  con- 
tacted the  Syrian  foreign  min- 
istry in  a personal  appeal  for 
a public  statement  in  condem- 
nation of  Hamas. 

Mr  Christopher  has  made  a 
huge  personal  effort  to  secure 


a final  Middle  East  peace 
deal,  making  17  trips  to 
Damascus  to  try  to  cajole 
President  Hafez  ai-Assad  into 
a peace  treaty. 

Still  hoping  for  another  his- 
toric handshake  on  the  White 
House  lawn,  Mr  Christopher 
remains  committed  to  his 
mission.  He  told  aides  yester- 
day: "We  have  to  ensure  some 
good  comes  out  of  this 
tragedy. 

He  believes  that  revulsion 
towards  Hamas  could  yet 
forge  a coalition  of  peacemak- 
ers among  Israelis,  the  Pales- 
tinian authority  and  other 
Arab  states,  if  Syria  can  be 
brought  on  board.  Syria  hosts 
a number  of  anti-Israeli  Arab 
militant  groups. 

Israel  has  not  publicly 
blamed  Syria,  but  yesterday 
accused  the  government  of 
Iran  of  being  indirectly  res- 
ponsible for  the  Hamas  wave 
of  terror. 

"Iran  is  one  of  the  main  sup- 
porters. instigators,  supplying 
training  facilities,  arms  and 
political  support  for  these 
groups."  Gad  Yaacobi,  Israel's 
ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  said  yesterday. 

Last  night.  President  Clin- 
ton returned  from  a trip  to 
Detroit  to  consider  his  policy 
options.  These  range  from 
new  sanctions  against  Iran  to 
further  measures  against  any 
Arab- American  groups  sus- 
pected of  raising  funds  for  the 
militants. 

Mr  Christopher  flew  to  an 
emergency  meeting  yesterday 
with  the  defence  secretary 
William  Perry,  the  national 
security  adviser,  Tony  Lake, 
and  the  CIA  director.  John 
Deutch. 

They  were  in  effect  con 
fronting  the  collapse  of  the 
administration's  foreign  pol 
icy.  The  carefrl  construction 
of  Mr  Clinton's  image  as  toe 
global  peacemaker  is  now  vis- 
ibly faltering. 

“This  is  terrible  for  the 
president's  policy,  and  all  the 
worse  In  an  election  year  — it 
is  all  coming  unravelled,' 
said  Edward  Atkeson,  a 
retired  major-general  and 
Middle  East  expert  with  the 
Centre  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies. 

Mr  Clinton,  has  few  good  op- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  The 
US  is  unwilling  to  be.  seen  to 
be  taking  sides  in  Israeli  poli- 
tics, with  a general  election 
looming  in  May.  There  are 
few.pressures  that  the  US  can 
exert  upon  Syria  or  Iran. 
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Time  bomb  ticking 
in  camp’s  squalor 


Jessica  Berry  in  El-Fawwar 


THE  homes  in  the  El-Faw- 
war refugee  camp  be- 
longing to  the  two  Islam- 
ist  suicide  bombers 
responsible  for  the  horrific 
attacks  on  February  25  were 
destroyed  yesterday  by  the  Is- 
raeli occupying  army.  It  was 
a collective  punishment. 

El-Fawwar  camp.  Just  a Tew 
miles  south  of  the  flashpoint 
West  Bank  town  of  Hebron, 
is.  according  to  one  Hebron 
resident  “a  large  reservoir  of 
human  misery”.  Open  sewage 
channels  divide  its  tiny 
streets.  Young  children  run 
about  barefoot  in  the  mud. 

Neglected  by  Israel  and  the 
Palestinian  Authority,  El- 
Fawwar  is.  according  to 
Khaled  Amareh,  a well- 


‘lf  the  callousness 
continues,  other 
camps  will  try  to 
emulate  what  the 
two  guys  did  to 
wake  people  up’ 


i Islamic  commentator. 
i bomb  waiting  to  go  off. 
: did  — last  Sunday. 
him  Sarahna,  aged  25. 
lajdi  Abu  Wadeh,  aged 
>re  the  “martyrs"  who 
hemselves  up  killing  .26 
■ in  twin  bomb  attacks 
ttsaiem  and  Ashkelon. 
left  a note  saying  he 
d to  be  a martyr, 
the  aftermath  of  the 
i,  their  mothers  and 
female  relatives  — the 
had  already  been  ar- 
for  questioning  — sat 
blankets  In  their  leak- 
rid  bare  brick  homes 

Ing  "congratuLations" 
Hamas  supporters.  In- 
>f  the  normal  mourning 
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custom,  where  visitors  are 
given  bitter,  black  coffee,  they 
handed  out  sweet  juice  and 
baklava. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  Ibra- 
him Sarahna 's  mother,  aged 
60,  told  of  how  happy  and 
proud  she  was  for  her  son, 
who  had  died  like  a hero  and 
had  gone  to  Allah.  "He  was 
very  quiet  and  prayed  a lot. 
The  children  loved  him.  He 
was  always  laughing  and 
smiling,”  she  said. 

But  now  she  has  no  one  to 
look  after  her.  Her  five  other 
sons  were  still  in  prison  and 
her  husband  died  when  Ibra- 
him was  eight  "We  have  no 
money  saved.  Who  will  feed 
us?  Maybe  Allah.’  she  said. 

Ibrahim  had  been  the  fam- 
ily's hope.  He  had  registered 
at  Hebron  university  and  was 
earning  money  to  pay  his  way 
by  teaching  at  the  local 
United  Nations  school. 

Majdi  Abu  Wadeh,  de- 
scribed by  his  mother  as 
“normal"  and  “very  kind”, 
was  a high-school  student  He 
had  been  jailed  a few  times. 
He  wanted  to  learn  to  make 
floor  tiles. 

Lurid  photographs  of  the 
two  men  adorned  the  fam- 
ilies' walls.  Midi's  photo- 
graph. superimposed  on  a 
backdrop  of  Jerusalem's 
Dome  of  the  Rock  mosque, 
shows  him  holding  a victim’s 
decapitated  head  in  his  hand. 

The  residents  of  El-Fawwar 
are  contemptuous  of  the  Is- 
rael l-Palestinian  peace  pro- 
cess. Most  if  they  voted  at  all 
in  January's  first  Palestinian 
elections,  chose  Hamas  sup- 
porters. In  Hebron  the  turn- 
out was  18  per  cent. 

Mr  Amareh  said  he  was  not 
surprised  the  two  bombers 
came  from  El-Fawwar.  “It  is 
one  of  the  most  despicable 
camps  and  a consistent  target 
of  Israeli  repression  because 
it  is  just  next  to  an  army 
base.”  he  said. 

’Last  Sunday's  bombs 
should  sound  an  alarm  bell  in 
all  of  us.  If  the  callousness 
continues,  other  camps  will 
try  to  emulate  what  the  two 
guys  did  to  make  people  wake 
up,"  he  said.  • 

Mr  Amareh  believes  there 
is  a chance  the  two  could 
have  acted  independently  of 
Hamas  — anyone  can  make  a 
bomb.  "What  counts  is  the  de- 
cision to  make  a bomb.  Tbe 
rest  is  detail,”  he  said.  “If  you 
have  the  determination  and 
the  motive,  you  can  do  It  — 
and  there  is  no' shortage  of 
motive.'’ 


Tel  Aviv . . . Bystanders  rash  to  help  medics  treating  those  injured  in  a Hamas  suicide  bomb  attack  in  Tel  Aviv  which  killed  at  least  12  people 
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‘Do  not  lose  faith’ 

Israeli  prime  minister,  Shimon  Peres 

‘Let  us  again  state  our  determination  that 
these  forces  of  terror  shall  not  triumph 
. . . We  must  not  give  in  to  that’ 

President  Clinton 

The  civilised  world  will  not,  must  not, 
tolerate  these  acts  of  terrorism,  which 
have  no  goal  except  the  undermining  of 
the  Middle  East  process’ 

(IN  secretary  general,  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali 

‘We  will  co-operate  with  the  Israeli 
government  to  confront  these  dangerous 
criminal  acts 

Palestinian  president,  Yasser  Arafat 

‘The  woman  standing  in  front  of  us  was 
killed.  When  it  happened  it  was  like  an 
earthquake,  a big  earthquake  as  if  they 
were  showing  a movie  — it  was  just  like 
that’ 

Bat-el  Levy,  aged  eight 

‘Peres  doesn’t  come  here,  but  we’ll  go  to 
his  funeral* 

Israeli  bystander 

‘I  condemn  this  sick  act  of  violence  and 
those  who  planned  and  executed  it’ 

Malcolm  Rifidnd 

Jerusalem . . . An  Israeli  woman  comforts  a friend  after  hearing  about  the  bomb  in  Tel  Aviv  photograph  eyalwarshavsky 

A silent  city’s  heart  stops  beating 


THE  bomb  blast  in  Tel  Aviv 
yesterday  was  the  fourth 
attack  on  Israelis  since  Yahya 
Ayyash,  the  Hamas  master 
bombmaker  known  as  “The 
Engineer",  was  killed  in  Jan- 
uary. Hamas,  tbe  Islamic  mil- 
itant group,  blamed  Israel  for 
his  death  and  vowed  revenge. 
The  following  are  details  of 
the  violent  retaliation  by 
Hamas  so  for  this  year. 

Jan  nary  5:  Ayyash  was  killed 
when  a booby-trapped  mobile 
phone  exploded  In  his  hands  In 
Gaza.  Palestinians  blamed 
Israel,  which  declined  to  take 
responsibility. 

February  25:  Suspected 
Islamic  bombers  killed  26  people 
in  separate  attacks  In 
Jerusalem  and  the  southern 
Israeli  town  of  Ashkelon. 

Security  sources  said  the 

bombings  were  in 

revenge  for  the  killing  of  Ayyash. 

February  26:  Ahmed  Abdel 
Hamldeh,  an  Arab-American, 
rammed  his  car  into  a queue  at  a 
Jerusalem  bus  stop, 
killing  one  woman  and  injuring 
22.  He  was  shot  dead  by  armed 


civilians.  Hamas  said  the  attack 
was  to  avenge  the  death  of  the 
Palestinian  militant  Fathi  Shqaqi. 
Palestinians  accused  Israeli 
secret  service  agents  of  killing 
him  in  Malta  last  year. 

February  29:  Hamas  and  its 
military  wing,  lzedeen  al- 
Oassam.  issued  a statement 
offering  to  halt  attacks  against 
Israeli  civilians  in  exchange  tor  a 
prisoner  release. 

March  I:  Ehud  Barak,  the 
Israeli  foreign  minister,  ruled  out 
negotiations  with  Hamas. 

March  3:  A bomb  blast  In  a bus 
in  Jerusalem  killed  18  people 
and  the  suicide  bomber. 

The  attack  occurred  on  the 
same  route  as  — and  one  week 
almost  to  the  minute  after — the 
bomb  attack  the  previous 
Sunday. 

March  4:  A bomb  In  a busy 
shopping  street  In  central  Tel 
Aviv,  apparently  caused  by  a 
suicide  bomber,  killed  at  feast  12 
people  and  wounded  about  100 
people,  some  criticfally.  The 
Israeli  cabinet  met  in  emergency 
session  last  night.  — Reuter. 


Shocked  and  grieving,  people  in  Jerusalem 
are  urging  Palestinians  to  make  a stand 
against  violence,  Derek  Brown  writes 


Memorial  candies 

were  burning  last 
night  in  Jerusalem's 
Zion  Square,  barely  a hun- 
dred yards  from  the  spot 
where  19  people  were 
smashed  and  torn  to  death 
by  a bomb  in  a commuter 
bus  on  Sunday  morning. 

But  last  night’s  candles 
were  brand  new.  “They  are 
not  for  the  bus.  They  are 
for  Dizengofif  [the  Tel  Aviv 
shopping  centre  where  yes- 
terday’s bomb  exploded],” 
a young  man  said  quietly. 

He  was  one  of  a small 
group  of  young  members  of 
the  opposition  Likud  party, 
subdued  and  polite,  who 
had  gathered  to  mark  yet 
another  massacre. 

”1  don’t  know,  what  1 
think  about  it,"  said  Karen, 
who  looked  about  16,  as  she 
shielded  the  candles  from 
the  breeze  with  a makeshift 
poster.  “1  can't  think  about 


it  until  Z know  my  friends 
in  Tel  Aviv  are  safe.” 

On  the  back  of  her  jacket 
was  a Hebrew  sticker.  “It 
says  there  is  no  security 
now,”  Karen  said. 

Zion  Square  is  the  heart 
of  West  Jerusalem,  and  last 
night  it  was  scarcely  beat- 
ing.  In  the  Ben  Yehuda  pe- 
destrian shopping  street  to 
the  west,  and  in  the  warren 
of  alleyways  to  the  south, 
there  was  none  of  the  usual 
tourist  bustle. 

In  a dozen  bars,  a thin 
scattering  of  customers 
stared  silently  at  television 
screens  showing  images  of 
death  and  destruction. 

*Tra  not  really  fright, 
ened,  but  I think  I ought  to 
be,”  said  Rachel,  a young 
visitor  from  the  United 
States.  “I  look  around  me 
and  everything  is  so  ordi- 
nary. But  I know  at  the 
same  time  tt  felt  that  way 


on  those  buses,  and  in  Tel 
Aviv  as  well." 

There  was  little  sign  of 
anger  on  the  streets  last 
night,  though  that  could 
change  at  a moment's 
notice.  In  Tel  Aviv  they 
were  shouting  “Death  to 
Arabs”,  just  as  they  did  in 
Jerusalem  a day  earlier. 

But  in  Zion  Square  the 
mood  was  a leaden  mix  of 
grief  and  shock. 

“1  don’t  hate  the  Palestin- 
ians. I bate  the  Hamas,” 
said  a burly  man, 
brusquely  shushing  his 
companion  who  was  growl- 
ing angrily  in  Hebrew. 

A middle-aged  woman, 
close  to  tears,  asked: 
“Where  are  they,  these 
peace-loving  Palestinians?” 
Where  are  their  protests 
and  their  condemnations?” 

It  is  a bitter  question  and 
a valid  one.  As  at  least  one 
writer  pointed  out,  in  yes- 
terday's Ma'ariv  daily,  Is- 
rael has  always  had  a vocal 
peace  movement,  ready  to 
condemn  and  protest  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  turned 
out  in  1982  to  condemn 
their  country's  role  in  the 


massacres  In  the  Sabra  and 
Shatila  refugee  camps  in 
Beirut 

Some  Palestinians  agree, 
with  more  than  a tittle 
shame.  “The  Israeli  people 
who  wanted  to  support  the 
peace  process  went  to  the 
square  to  hear  Yitzhak 
Rabin  the  night  he  was 
killed.  They  went  there 
again  for  peace  rallies.  But 
the  Palestinian  people  do 
nothing."  said  Nihaya,  a 
freelance  journalist. 

“We  have  to  pay  for  this 
peace.  We  cannot  get  every- 
thing and  do  nothing.  The 
Palestinians  don’t  under- 
stand the  mentality  of  the 
Israelis.  We  are  getting 
back  our  land  without  of- 
fering any  assurances  of 
stability.  Unless  we  stand 
up  against  these  [Hamas] 
people,  the  Israelis  will 
never  understand  that  we 
also  want  peace. 

“More  than  70  per  cent  of 
the  Palestinians  voted  in 
the  elections  which  were 
part  of  the  peace  process. 
We  support  the  peace  but 
we  must  do  more  to  make 
the  Israelis  trust  us." 
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Left  waits  in  the  wings  as  nationalists  threaten  to  thwart  the  ambitions  of  Spain’s  triumphant  right 

Catalonia  offers  no  homage  to  Aznar 


Jose  Maria  Aznar  putting 
on  a brave  face 


John  Hooper  and 
Acfefa  Gooch  in  Madrid 


THE  winner  of  Spain's 
general  election  yes- 
terday had  a first 
taste  of  the  problems 
be  will  face  in  forming  a gov- 
ernment when  the  Catalan 
nationalists  who  now  hold  the 
balance  of  power  declared 
they  would  deny  htm  support 
Jose  Maria  Aznar.  leader  of 
the  conservative  Popular  Party 
(PP),  admitted:  “The  situation 
Is  difficult,"  but  added.  ‘T  will 
do  everything  in  my  power  to 
get  a stable  government" 

The  Socialist  prime  minis- 
ter, Felipe  Gonzalez,  last  night 
made  it  dear  he  was  ready  to 
step  Into  the  breach  should  Mr 
Aznar  fail.  Mr  Gonzalez  said  it 
would  be  difficult  — but  not 
impossible  — to  reach  an 
understanding  with  the  com- 
munist-led United  Left  He 


told  a press  conference  the  left 
had  won  49  per  cent  of  the 
vote,  compared  with  only 
3Sper  cent  for  the  PP  and  its 
closest  allies. 

As  analysts  speculated 
about  a possible  “Italianisa- 
000"  of  Spanish  politics,  the 
country’s  stock  exchanges 
were  being  rocked  by  some  of 
their  biggest-ever  losses.  The 
Madrid  Bolsa’s  general  index 
plunged  16-84  points  to  end  the 
day  almost  5 per  cent  lower. 

Basque  terrorists  were 
quick  to  exploit  the  prospect 
of  instability.  An  officer  of  the 
Basque  country’s  regional 
police  force  died  after  a bomb 
planted  under  his  car  ex- 
ploded in  the  town  of  Iran 
near  the  French  border. 

Final  results  from  Sunday’s 
poll  showed  the  PP  had  won 
only  156  seats  in  the  key, 
lower  house  of  the  Cortes 
(parliament).  There  are  350 
places  in  the  Congress  of  Dep- 
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uties.  but  two  deputies  chosen 
to  represent  Herr!  Batasuna, 
the  electoral  front  of  the 
Basque  separatist  organisa- 
tion ETA.  are  not  expected  to 
take  their  seats. 

Mr  Aznar  could  enjoy  an 
outright  majority  with  the 
support  of  the  two-party  Cata- 
lan nationalist  alliance. 
Convergence  and  Union,  and 
the  centre-right  Canary  Is- 
lands Coalition  (CC). 

A prominent  CC  official 
said  the  party  was  ready  to  do 


a deal  with  the  conservatives. 
But  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Catalan  alliance.  Pens  E Steve, 
said  he  could  not  even  foresee 
negotiations  with  the  PP. 

"At  the  moment  we  do  not 
see  a dialogue  with  the  PP  as 
possible,  because  for  many 
months  and  on  many  occa- 
sions we  have  repeated  that 
the  views  of  the  PP  with 
respect  to  Catalonia  are  unac- 
ceptable,” Mr  Esteve  said. 

Last  night,  Catalan  nation- 
alist sources  said  Conver- 
gence and  Union  would  pro- 
pose to  the  Socialists  that 
both  groups  abstain  when  Mr 
Aznar  seeks  a vote  of  confi- 
dence in  parliament 

Although  Convergence  and 
Union  is  to  the  right  of  the 
centre,  its  hopes  of  a quasi- 
federal  Spain  clash  with  the 
PP's  traditional  centralism. 

Under  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion. if  the  prime  minister 
designate  fails  to  win  an  abso- 


lute majority  in  parliament  at 
the  first  try,  he  can  make  a 
further  attempt  within  two 
days.  At  the  second  try.  he 
needs  only  to  secure  more  Yes 
votes  than  No  votes. 

However,  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  Mr  Aznar 
can  achieve  even  that.  If  Con- 
vergence and  Union  were  to 
abstain,  and  the  left  were  to 
vote  solidly  against  him.  the 
left  could  force  a draw  with 
the  PP  and  its  natural  allies  at 
166  seats  each. 

In  Andalusia  — which  held 
regional  elections  on  Sunday 
— the  Socialists,  who  had 
feared  the  loss  of  a traditional 
stronghold,  were  overjoyed  to 
have  defied  the  forecasters. 

“We  have  turned  the  polls 
on  their  heads.”  supporters 
chanted  as  the  regional  pre- 
mier. Manuel  Chaves,  arrived 
for  a victory  party  in  Seville, 
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Pilgrims'  progress . . . Thousands  of  Muslims  return  home  on  a crowded  train  crossing  a bridge  at  Gazipor.  near  Dhaka,  yesterday  after  an  Islamic  festival  photograph  pavel  Rahman 


Photographer  to  face  charges  as  Serbs  retaliate 


A Muslim  news  agency  man  is  being  held 
in  a windowless  freight  container,  writes 

Julian  Borger  in  Sarajevo 


THE  Bosnian  Serb  au- 
thorities said  yester- 
day they  would  prose- 
cute a Muslim  press 
photographer  ha  apparent 
retaliation  for  the  indict- 
ment of  a Serb  general  by 
the  UN  war  crimes 
tribunal. 

Hidajet  Delic,  a photogra- 
pher for  Associated  Press 
and  the  Bosnian  state  press 
agency,  has  been  held  for 
three  weeks  in  a window- 
less freight  container,  after 


being  seized  by  Serb  police 
while  taking  pictures  on  a 
bridge  joining  government 
and  rebel-controlled  sec- 
tors of  Sarajevo. 

International  monitors 
who  have  visited  Mr  Delic 
say  he  is  in  solitary  con- 
finement and  has  been 
threatened  with  execution. 

Alexander  Ivanko,  a 
spokesman  for  the  UN  In- 
ternational Police  Task 
Force,  said  the  Serb  au- 
thorities had  charged  Mr 


Delic  with  having  served  in 
the  Bosnian  army,  and  “or- 
dering the  murder  of  a 
Serb”  in  19 92.  The  photog- 
rapher's colleagues  de- 
scribed the  charges  yester- 
day as  “preposterous”. 

The  charges  were  made 
two  days  after  the  Hague 
tribunal’s  indictment  of 
General  Djordje  Djttkic  for 
his  role  as  quartermaster 
in  the  Bosnian  Serb  army 
during  the  43-month  siege 
and  bombardment  of 
Sarajevo. 

Gen  Djnkic  denied  the 
charges  yesterday,  but  has 
refused  to  answer  prosecu- 
tors' questions.  Dressed  in 
a white  shirt,  beige  sweater 
and  jeans,  he  told  the 


Hague  tribunal:  “The  fact 
that  1 appear  in  front  of 
this  tribunal  means  that 
any  officer  of  the  army  of 
the  Serb  Republic,  or  any 
civilian  that  happened  to  be 
in  the  war,  could  end  up 
there.” 

Nato  officials  in  Sarajevo 
said  yesterday  that  General 
Djukic’s  indictment  did  not 
appear  to  have  affected 
relations  with  the  Bosnian 
Serbs,  but  sources  in  Pale 
said  yesterday  that  senior 
Serb  officers  would  now 
hold  meetings  with  Nato 
and  government  officials 
only  on  territory  under 
their  control. 

The  Serb  army  temporar- 
ily severed  contacts  with 


the  Na to-led  Implementa- 
tion Force  (1-For)  after  Gen 
Djnkic  was  arrested  and  ex- 
tradited to  the  Hague  under 
Nato  escort  on  February  12. 

International  monitors 
wbo  visited  Mr  Delic  last 
week  reported  said  he  gave 
“the  impression  of  a person 
not  having  slept  for  a long 
time.  His  hands  were  shak- 
ing, his  face  was  unshaven 
and  of  a grey  colour,  be- 
yond normal.  He  was  ner- 
vous and  often  near  to 
tears." 

The  report  said  that  Mr 
Delic  was  being  held  in  a 
shipping  container  near  the 
headquarters  of  the  Bos- 
nian Serb  leadership.  The 
container  is  said  to  have  an 


electric  heater,  but  remains 
“very  cold”.  A UN  official 
described  his  condition  as 
"outrageous”. 

The  office  of  the  interna- 
tional community's  High 
Representative  for  Bosnia. 
Carl  Bildt.  has  demanded 
Mr  Delie’s  immediate 
release. 

• The  former  Krajina  Serb 
leader  Milan  Martic  yester- 
day defended  his  decision 
to  order  rocket  attacks  on 
Zagreb  last  year  and  said 
he  would  do  it  again.  The 
UN  war  crimes  tribunal  in 
The  Hague  Indicted  Martic 
last  July  for  ordering 
attacks  that  killed  seven 
people  and  wounded  hun- 
dreds of  others. 


IIS  gives  Europe  share 
in  Nato  military  power 


Social  democrats  put  price 
on  their  support  for  euro 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 


THE  United  States  is 
ready  to  relinquish  its 
direct  control  of  Nato’s 
military  firepower  under  an 
agreement  which  will  allow 
its  European  allies  to  run 

their  own  peacemaking  and 
security  missions. 

The  accord  signals  Wash- 
ington’s readiness  to  let  Na- 
to’s  European  members  take 
greater  responsibility  for 
peacekeeping  in  the  region 
and  increases  their  leader- 
ship role  in  the  alliance. 

Under  the  agreement,  air 
support,  satellite  intelligence 
and  up  to  70.000  combat 
troops  including  American 
technical  experts  can  be  made 
available  for  operations  run 
by  the  Western  European 
Union  (WEU)  and  com- 
manded by  European  gener- 
als. Throughout  Nato’s  his- 
tory. the  US  has  provided  Its 
supreme  military  commander 
and  insisted  on  direct  control 
of  its  armed  forces. 

The  deal  comes  in  the  run- 
up to  the  European  Union’s 


review  of  the  Maastricht 
treaty  later  this  month-  This 
will  debate  what  role,  if  any, 
the  EU  should  have  in  secu- 
rity and  defence,  and  whether 
the  WEU  should  eventually  be 
incorporated  into  the  EU- 

At  present  the  European 
Commission  and  the  other  EU 
institutions  have  no  say  in 
WEU  decisions,  a policy 
which  Britain  is  determined 
must  continue-  France.  Ger- 
many and  other  EU  countries 
want  to  bring  the  two  bodies 
closer  together  and  eventu- 
ally unite  them  in  a common 
European  defence  linked  to  a 
reformed  Nato. 

Washington’s  backing  for 
the  agreement  follows 
France's  decision  last  year  to 
work  more  closely  with  Na- 
to’s integrated  military  com- 
mand. In  ftiture  European  se- 
curity missions,  Nato  troops 
could  fight  alongside  the 
Eurocorps  — which  Paris 
sees  as  the  embryo  of  a Euro- 
pean army  and  which  already 
has  French,  German,  Belgian 
and  Spanish  units. 

In  a further  concession,  the 
US  will  show  Nato  facilities 


to  be  used  in  some  security 
missions  run  by  purely 
national  European  headquar- 
ters. The  European  allies  will 
have  to  seek  Nato  approval 
for  all  military  operations  in- 
volving alliance  resources. 

‘This  agreement  was  made 
possible  once  foe  Americans 
accepted  that  France  was  not 
trying  to  push  them  out  of 
Europe  by  building  a so- 
called  European  defence  iden- 
tity," a Nato  source  said  yes- 
terday. “We  now  have  to 
agree  on  a range  of  other  mat- 
ters. including  what  precise 
role  France  will  play  in  Na- 
to’s  integrated  military  com- 
mand and  also  its  nuclear 
planning  group  ” 

The  Nato  secretary-general, 
Javier  Solana.  hopes  a com- 
prehensive agreement  on  the 
alliance’s  longer  term  role  will 
be  unveiled  by  Nato  foreign 
ministers  in  Berlin  in  June. 
Preparations  for  the  Czech 
Republic,  Hungary  and 
Poland  to  join  Nato  will 
resume  after  the  Russian  pres- 
idential election.  They  may  be 
invited  to  join  at  the  next  Nato 
summit,  in  December. 


Ian  Traynor  in  Berlin  and 
Paid  Webstar  in  Paris 


Opposition  social  dem- 
ocrats in  Germany  and 

France  are  demanding 
Europe- wide  policies  on  Job 
creation,  minimum  wages, 
and  shorter  working  hours  as 
the  price  of  their  support  for  a 
single  currency  and  reform  of 
foe  Maastricht  treaty. 

Staking  out  their  positions 
before  the  conference  of  Euro- 
pean Union  governments  later 
this  month  that  is  to  chart  foe 
EU*s  ftiture  shape  and  powers, 
France's  Socialist  leaders 
ur^d  at  the  weekend  that  a 
new  social  charter  be 
launched  along  with  foe  single 
currency,  while  Germany’s 
Social  Democrats  mid  trade 
union  leaders  called  for  a 
European  “alliance  for  jobs". 

The  German  opposition  de- 
clared that  harmonised  em- 
ployment, economic,  and  fi- 
nancial policies  should  be 
bindingly  enshrined  in  the 
Maastricht  treaty.  It  also 
called  for  uniform  immigra- 
tion legislation  throughout 


the  EU  to  regulate  labour 
markets,  and  for  European 
guidelines  on  repatriating 
cheaper  foreign  labour.  "The 
same  wages  for  foe  same 
work  in  the  same  place,"  had 
to  be  the  governing  principle 
across  the  EU. 

A meeting  of  the  French 
Socialists’  national  council 
heard  several  leading  politi- 
cians demand  that  the  single 
currency,  scheduled  for 
launch  at  the  beginning  of 
1999.  be  accompanied  by 
parallel  social  guarantees. 

Lionel  Jospin,  the  French 
Socialists'  leader,  said  his 
party  was  in  favour  of  foe 
single  currency.  But  many  of 
the  most  influential  leaders, 
who  could  return  to  govern- 
ment after  elections  in  1998, 
said  that  Mr  Jospin’s  call  for 
social  guarantees  should  be 
strengthened  into  an  irrevers- 
ible condition  of  French  sup- 
port for  economic  and  mone- 
tary union  (EMU). 

The  German  opposition 
controls  the  upper  house  in 
Bonn  and  could  also  block 
changes  to  the  Maastricht 
treaty  in  the  lower  house 


where  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  — with  a slim  20- seat 
majority  — is  well  short  of 
tbe  two-thirds  needed  for  leg- 
islative changes  ceding  pow- 
ers to  the  EU. 

Three  crucial  state  polls 
later  this  month  could  deter- 
mine the  German  opposi- 
tion’s policy  on  Europe.  In  the 
southern  state  of  Baden-Wiirt- 
temberg.  the  Social  Demo- 
crats (SPD)  are  running  on  an 
explicitly  ami -EMU  ticket. 
This  Is  seen  by  many  as  a 
trial  for  the  next  scheduled 
elections  in  1998.  only  mouths 
before  the  single  currency  is 
due  to  be  launched. 

While  EU-wide  unemploy- 
ment figures  of  more  than 
20  million  form  foe  context 
for  the  Social  Democrats’  ar- 
guments. senior  trade  union 
officials  say  the  latest  jobless 
figures  In  Germany,  issued 
tomorrow,  could  be  as  high  as 
4.3  million. 

The  German  opposition  is 
arguing  for  investment  and 
higher  energy  taxes,  while 
foe  French  Socialists  are  to 
issue  a European  policy  mani- 
festo later  this  month. 
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News  in  brief 


Fraud  trial  raises 
Whitewater  spectre 

THE  trial  that  could  define  the  political  impact  of  the 
Whitewater  investigation  on  the  president  beenn  yesterday 
The  Investigation  centres  on  whether  Mr  Clinton,  h is  wife 
Hillary,  or  their  associates  improperly  handled  investment  in  a 
property  development  while  Mr  Clinton  was  governor  of 
Arkansas. 

Fifty-six  potential  jurors  were  brought  into  court  yesterday 
to  start  preliminary  questioning  in  the  federal  fraud  and  con- 
spiracy trial  of  Jim  Guy  Tucker,  the  governor  of  Arkansas,  and 
James  McDotlga]  and  his  former  wife.  Susan  McDougal.  Mr 
Clinton’s  two  partners  in  the  deal.  Mr  Clinton  has  been  subpoe- 
naed to  testify.  :d though  whether  in  person,  or  bv  satellite  or 
videotape,  has  yet  to  be  decided. 

Convictions  would  have  ramifications  far  beyond  any  crimi- 
nal penal  ties.  Mr  Tucker,  a Democrat,  could  he  banished  from 
the  office  he.  as  lieutenant-governor,  inherited  al  ter  Mr  Clinton 
won  the  presidency  And  Mr  Clinton’s  opponents  wiU  be  watch- 
ing for  any  evidence  that  could  hurt  him  in  the  Noveml  »er 
presidential  election. 

Kenneth  Starr,  the  Whitewater  prosecutor,  alleges  the  defen- 
dants benefited  illegally  from  nearly  S-'J  million  in  loans  from 
federally-backed  banks.  — AP.  Little  Rock.  Arkansas 


Vaccines  fflown  in  for  Nigeria 

FOREIGN  relief  agencies  an?  flying  millions  of  vaccines  imo 
northern  Nigeria  in  an  effort  to  contain  an  outbreak  of  spina! 
meningitis  reported  to  have  claimed  thousands  of]  ives.  uviinJv  of 
children.  The  crisis  has  been  compounded  by  fla re-ups  or ’:isnx>- 
enteritis.  cholera  and  measles  in  the  northern  state  of  Kano,  home 
of  General  Sani  Abacha.  the  military  dictator. 

The  authorities  liave  issued  conflicting  statements  about  the 
number  of  deaths.  The  military  government  denied  at  tli*  week- 
end an  earlier  claim  by  Diechukwu  Madubiuke.  the  health  minis- 
ter. that  15,000  people  have  died.  The  administration  said  9.-1  ill 
people  in  Kano  had  contracted  spinal  meningitis,  which  causes 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  surrounding  the  bra  in  and  the 
spinal  cord.  Children  are  particularly  vulnerable.  So  far.  1.273  of 
those  affected  have  died,  the  government  said. 

Twenty  million  people  are  estimated  to  be  at  risk.  The  govern- 
ment said  8 million  liave  been  vaccinated.  Medecins  Sans  Fron- 
tieres  is  Dying  in  vaccines  and  health  workers:  Die  World  Health 
Organisation  and  Unicef  have  been  called  in.  — Chris.  McCrcal 


Orthodox  schism  looms 

A CRISIS  in  relations  between  the  Russian  Orthodox  establish- 
ment and  its  brother  church  in  Turkey,  the  Constantinople 
Patriarchy,  will  become  a permanent  schism  unless  Istanbul 
gives  way,  a senior  Russian  cleric  warned  yesterday.  The  hierar- 
chy of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  temporarily  broke  off 
relations  last  month,  enraged  by  a Constantinople  Patriarchy 
decision  to  takeover  from  Moscow  jurisdiction  of  the  tiny 
Orthodox  Church  m Estonia. 

Metropolitan  Kirill  the  Russian  Orthodox  cleric  with  respon- 
sibility for  foreign  affairs,  accused  the  Constantinople  Patriarchy 
yesterday  oflying.  of  acting  at  the  bidding  of  the  Estonian 
government,  of  trespassing  on  a brother  church's  canonical  terri- 
tory and  of  forcing  a schism  by  supporting  defrocked  priests. 

He  said  Moscow  had  not  been  told  about  the  Constantinople 
decision  to  displace  its  jurisdiction  and  had  learned  about  it  from 
Finnish  and  Estonian  news  reports.  The  Russian  hierarchy  is 
concerned  that  the  new  leadership  of  the  Estonian  Orthodox 
Church,  which  is  backed  and  recognised  by  the  Estonian  govern- 
ment will  force  worshippers  loyal  to  Moscow  to  leave  places  of 
worship.  — James  Mack.  Moscow. 


New  lounge  for  French  lizards 

AFTER  the  toad  crossing  and  the  less  successful  pelican  crossing, 
human  beings  have  dreamt  up  a new  road  safety'  device  for 
animals:  the  lizard  lounge.  Concerned  at  the  environmental 
impact  or  upgrading  a five-mile  stretch  of  road  near  Strasbourg, 
eastern  France,  a local  authority  has  spent  £6.700  on  10  mini- 
patios for  lizards.  They  are  intended  to  satisfy  the  reptiles' 
hedonistic  desire  to  sunbathe. 

The  inventor  of  the  roadside  lizard  lounge.  Gerard  Baumgart. 
who  also  brought  the  crupauducUoad  crossing)  to  France,  real- 
ised it  would  have  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a beach  resort 
with  the  snugness  of  a compost  heap.  What  emerged  was  a 2ft 
earthenware  platform  on  a sheet  of  porphyry  rock.  ‘”nie  earthen- 
ware retains  the  heat  better  than  asphalt — which  is  important  to 
keep  the  lizards  off  the  road  — and  we  have  noticed  that  our 
lizards  like  porphyry  rock."  he  said.  — Alex  Ducal  Snuth.  Paris. 


PM  warns  Australian  unions 

JOHN  Howard.  Australia's  prime  minister-elect,  yesterday 
warned  the  trade  unions  that  he  had  been  given  an  emphatic  and 
unambiguous  mandate  to  change  the  country  after  13  years  of 
Labour  rule. 

The  Liberal  leader,  buoyed  by  his  landslide  victory  over  Paul 
Keating  at  the  weekend,  said  the  new  government’s  first  action 
would  be  industrial  relations  reform.  He  also  said  helping  small 
business  and  reducing  youth  unemployment  would  be  at  the  top 
of  his  agenda  after  he  is  sworn  in  on  Friday. 

While  Mr  Howard  said  he  would  continue  the  former  govern- 
ment's programme  of  reconciliation  with  the  Aborigines,  there 
was  little  mention  of  the  move  into  Asia  and  of  republicanism, 
which  were  trademarks  of  the  Keating  yea  rs. 

His  first  battle  with  the  unions  is  already  brewing  over  plans  to 
privatise  one-third  of  the  telecommunications  giant  Telstra  to  pay 
for  his  environmental  package.  — Christopher  Zinn.  Sydney. 


SA  massacre  trial  opens 


SOUTH  Africa’s  former  defence  minister.  Magnus  Malan. 
leaves  Durban's  Supreme  Court  yesterday,  where  he  and  19 
other  defendants  face  murder  charges  in  connection  with  the 
1907  massacre  of  13  blacks  in  Natal  during  a bungled  attempt  to 
kill  an  ANC  activist. 

The  killers  are  alleged  to  have  been  trained  by  South  African 

military  Intelligence  in  a project  overseen  by  General  Malan 
and  other  senior  military  officers  during  the  apartheid  era.  Six 
of  the  alleged  assassins  are  among  the  accused,  as  well  as 
Inkatha  leader  Chief  Mangosuthu  Buthelezi’s  former 
secretary-  M-  Z.  Khumalo.  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  link 
with  the  South  African  Defence  Foree. 

After  less  than  an  hour,  the  hearing  was  postponed  for  a 
week  to  allow  the  seven  defence  teams  more  time  to  study  new 
conspiracy  charges.  Demonstrators  chanted  outside. 

Meanwhile.  President  Nelson  Mandela's  office  announced 
he  will  undergo  three  days  of  comprehensive  but  "routine" 
medical  tests  this  week.  — David  Beresford.  Johannesburg. 


ONow  Sharon  Stone  wants  to  be 
a daunting  combination  of 
serious  artist,  businesswoman 
and  Hollywood  power  broker. 
There’s  no  doubt  she  has  the 
willpower  and  the  grasp  of 
strategic  planning  to  pull  it  off. 
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Breathing  fire  at  China 

Now  Mr  Major  will  have  to  keep  his  promises 


HONG  KONG  heard  some  mildly  good 
news  from  John  Major  yesterday, 
though  it  has  had  to  wait  Long  enough 
for  it.  His  new  commitment  only  con- 
fers a change  in  status  to  a tiny  minor- 
ity — 7.000  or  so  out  of  a population  of 
6.3  million.  But  Mr  Major's  tone  was  a 
welcome  change  from  the  perfunctory 
one  which  Hong  Kong  has  too  often  had 
to  endure  from  British  cabinet  minis- 
ters. And  with  just  16  months  to  go.  he 
has  signalled  a British  resolve  — 
though  still  to  be  tested  in  practice  — 
not  to  wash  its  hands  entirely. 

Mr  Major's  pledge  to  make  visa-free 
travel  to  Britain  possible  for  all  Hong 
Kongers  (not  just  those  holding 
restricted  British  passports)  means 
merely  that  they  will  have  the  right  to 
visit  not  to  stay.  But  it  should  encour- 1 
age  other  countries  to  allow  similar 
entry  for  the  three  million  or  more  who  1 
will  hold  new  Special  Administrative 
Region  of  China  passports.  It  could  also 
imply  that,  if  affairs  go  badly  wrong. 
Hong  Kongers  who  fear  political  perse- 
cution may  more  easily  get  on  a plane 
to  Britain  and  seek  refuge  in  the 
country  which  holds  historical  respon- 
sibility for  their  plight.  Mr  Major  has 
also  provided  what  he  calls  a "cast-iron 
guarantee"  to  the  7,000  among  Hong 
Kong's  ethnic  minorities,  mostly  from 
the  sub-continent,  who  will  become 
stateless  next  year.  His  pledge  to  allow 
them  to  come  to  Britain  if  they  have  a 
"well-founded  fear"  that  they  must 
leave  Hong  Kong  is  firmer  than  previ- 
ous assurances.  It  still  falls  short  of  the 
solution  demanded  by  natural  justice  — 
to  give  proper  passports  to  this  small 
number  marooned  by  the  handover. 
These  have  only  been  promised  to  the 
50  or  so  war  widows  whose  case  had 
been  denied  with  quite  astounding 
meanness  up  till  now. 

There  are  still  good  reasons  for  the 
scepticism  shown  yesterday  by  Hong 
Kong  democrats.  The  possibility  of  the 


visa-free  concession  had  been  talked 
down  determinedly  in  recent  weeks  by 
Whitehall.  This  reflected  in  part  a hide- 
bound intransigence  in  the  Home  Office 
— apparently  only  overcome  at  the 
cabinet  level  last  week.  But  it  also 
enabled  the  gesture  when  it  was  finally 
made  to  seem  that  much  more  gener- 
ous. Mr  Major  denies  that  he  "agreed  to 
disagree"  with  the  Chinese  premier  Li 
Peng  when  they  met  at  the  Asian  sum- 
mit in  Bangkok.  'Hie  fact  remains  that 
Britain  has  not  been  making  loud 
noises  about  Beijing's  determination  to 
disband  the  current  Legislative  Council 
and  its  ambiguous  attitude  on  several 
human  rights  issues.  On  the  contrary, 
there  has  been  a perceptible  shift  sig- 
nalled by  British  diplomats  and  some 
ministers  (particularly  Michael  Hesel- 
tine)  over  the  past  year  towards  putting 
Britain’s  post-1997  relations  with  China 
well  ahead  of  the  problems  of  Hong 
Kong.  Some  of  Mr  Major’s  remarks 
yesterday  suggest  a degree  of  greater 
resolve.  He  said  that  Britain  would 
pursue  "every  legal  and  other  avenue 
available"  if  the  1984  Sino-British  Dec- 
laration were  breached  in  any  way. 
There  is  the  difficulty  that  even  the 
dismantling  of  the  Council  is  not 
clearly  in  breach  of  an  agreement  nego- 
tiated at  a time  when  Britain  was 
largely  uninterested  in  promoting  dem- 
ocratic reform.  But  protest  should  not 
be  inhibited  by  this.  As  Mr  Major  said, 
neither  Britain  nor  the  world  will 
understand  if  the  Council’s  life  were  to 
be  “cut  in  half  in  1997". 

It  may  be  recalled  that  Mr  Major 
while  visiting  Beijing  in  1991  overruled 
his  officials'  reluctance  to  enquire  into 
Chinese  human  rights  abuses.  Yester- 
day he  again  -appeared  to  assert  a 
higher  moral  position:  Hong  Kong,  he 
said  "will  not  walk  alone”  after  1997.  If 
these  are  not  just  empty  words,  they 
mean  a real  commitment  which  Britain 
will  now  have  to  live  up  to. 


The  vnonarchy ’s  future:  discuss 

Why  can  ^politicians  debate  what  everyone  is  talking  about? 


BRITISH  politics  is  not  very  good  at 
debating  the  monarchy,  partly  because 
it  has  so  little  practice,  but  it  is  time 
that  it  tried  harder  and  did  the  job 
better.  In  particular  it  is  time  that  the 
Labour  Party,  as  a party  of  reform  and 
potentially  a party  of  government 
found  a way  of  giving  a grown-up  voice 
to  the  swelling  popular  debate  on  the 
issue.  Labour  is  already  committed  to 
major  constitutional  change.  It  de- 
mands, rightly,  to  be  taken  seriously  on 
the  subject  and  will  devote  a substan- 
tial part  of  its  programme  to  it.  But 
Labour  cannot  do  that  effectively  if  it 
gags  discussion  on  the  institution 
which  holds  the  whole  British  constitu- 
tion together. 

Professional  politicians  are  inevita- 
bly scared  of  this  debate.  They  think  it 
attracts  madcaps  and  does  nothing  but 
damage.  This  is  not  only  true  of  Labour. 
It  is  also  true  of  the  Conservatives, 
whose  institutional  radicalism  has  al- 
ways stopped  short  of  the  monarchy, 
and  of  the  Liberal  Democrats,  whose 
leaders  were  petrified  of  a debate  on  the 
subject  at  a party  conference  two  years 
ago.  Professional  political  instincts, 
which  are  invariably  conservative,  tell 
politicians  of  all  parties  that  real  people 
are  either  not  interested  or  are  opposed 
to  change.  They  fear  that  any  party 
which  gets  itself  into  this  debate  will 
only  lose.  They  will  be  accused  of  being 
loony.  They  are  afraid  that  the  wild 
words  of  a maverick  will  be  used  to  tar 
the  party  as  a whole.  They  see  the  party 
of  the  status  quo  having  a field  day. 


The  trouble  with  refusing  to  take  part 
in  a debate  is  that  people  assume  you 
have  nothing  to  say  or  something  to 
hide.  You  also  leave  the  field  open  to 
those  who  will  not  stay  silent  Ron 
Davies  may  not  have  made  the  most 
relevant  remarks  on  the  subject  at  the 
weekend.  But  they  were  picked  up  be* 
cause  they  were  moderately  interesting 
and  because  everybody  knows  that 
Labour  is  embarrassed  by  the  monar- 
chy debate.  Inevitably,  the  issue  has 
become  a virility  test  between  Tony 
Blair's  disciplined  caution  and  the  frus- 
tration of  some  of  his  more  independent 
backbenchers.  A silly  and  avoidable 
situation. 

There  is  a real  debate  to  be  be  held 
about  the  monarchy.  Is  it  too  powerful? 
Is  it  too  expensive?  Is  it  too  much  of  an 
anachronism?  Should  it  exist  at  all? 
And  what  are  the  alternatives?  This 
conversation  — or  a debased  and  per- 
sonalised version  of  it  — is  taking  place 
endlessly  in  almost  every  home  in  the 
country,  probably  including  Mr  Blair’s 
own.  The  monarchy  is  one  of  the  great 
pieces  of  unresolved  business  in  our 
society.  Yet  parties  and  parliament  are 
utterly  hopeless  about  reflecting  it 
There  is  no  formal  or  legal  bar  on  MPs 
discussing  the  monarchy,  as  the 
Speaker  made  clear  in  the  Commons 
yesterday.  There  is  only  a political 
cultural  cringe.  The  politicians  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  themselves.  A party 
which  prides  itself  on  its  maturity 
should  open  up  the  debate,  not  try 
absurdly  to  shut  it  down. 


Pride  and  prejudice  in  the  services 

The  military  should  integrate  before  Europe  forces  them  to 


IN  any  other  public  service,  the  lead- 
ers would  have  moved  long  ago. 
British  armed  services  are  not  just 
racist  — as  a leak  from  a two-year  in- 
vestigation by  the  Commission  for 
Racial  Equality  confirmed  yesterday  — 
but  far  more  prejudiced  about  homosex- 
uals than  the  public.  People  who  doubt 
the  racism  should  read  our  feature  in 
today’s  G2  section  and  the  sickening 
abuse  which  black  recruits  can  suffer. 
People  who  doubt  the  services’  homo- 
phobia should  read  the  400-page  survey 
of  military  personnel  attitudes  pub- 
lished yesterday.  An  intelligently  led 
military  might  pause  for  thought  about 
the  dangers  of  setting  themselves  apart 
from  the  social  and  moral  values  of  the 
society  they  are  supposed  to  defend.  But 
there  was  no  such  leadership  yesterday, 
lostead,  even  the  Defence  Secretary 
KV refdy  t0  b*  ted  from  the  rear. 
Michael  Portillo  declared  the  contro- 
versial ban  on  homosexuals  in  the 
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armed  services  would  continue.  And,  as 
though  this  was  explanation  enough,  he 
said  the  ban  was  supported  by  the  vast 
majority  of  service  staff. 

All  "armed  services  run  the  risk  of 
becoming  "a  nation  within  a nation”. 
That  is  what  has  happened  with  the 
British  armed  services.  In  H.G.  Wells’s 
celebrated  phrase,  they  have  been 
"sheltered  from  thought".  What  they 
see  as  common  sense,  the  public 
regards  as  common  prejudices.  A 
recent  Guardian/ICM  poll  showed  that 
while  a majority  still  regard  sex  be- 
tween people  of  the  same  gender  as 
wrong,  there  is  widespread  support  for 
the  principle  that  "declared”  homosex- 
uals should  be  able  to  work  in  the 
armed  forces  — and  the  church,  police, 
schools  and  Parliament  too.  Interna- 
tional law  follows  the  same  line.  Most 
Western  allies  have  already  integrated 
lesbian  and  gay  service  staff.  So  will  we 
once  the  European  courts  rule. 


HITTING  THE  HEART  OF 
THEISR/E.U  WAR  MACHINE. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Hard  cheese  in 
Caerphilly 

\ A /HAT  an  intelligent  sug 
V V gestion  from  Paul  Flynn 
(Letters.  March  4)  and  my 
own  MP  Ron  Davies!  Have  1 
missed  something  — has  the 
election  taken  place  or  was  it 
Australia?  Ron  Davies  should 
have  been  at  the  Caerphilly 
County  Borough  Council  (the 
new  unitary  authority  which 
is  in  his  constituency)  last 
week  when,  in  addition  to 
raising  the  council  tax  we 
were  forced  to  cut  back  ser 
vices  in  education  and  intro- 
duce charges  for  services  to 
the  elderly.  I'm  sure  the  same 
thing  happened  in  Paul 
Flynn's  local  authority. 

We  can  do  without  little  Ne- 
ros  content  to  fiddle  while  the 
lives  of  those  they  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  become 
more  and  more  miserable. 
lCIlr>  David  Fowler. 

27  Mountain  Road. 

Caerphilly, 

Mid  Glamorgan  CF83 1HH. 

Michael  porttiio  argues 
that  because  most  Brit- 
ish soldiers  support  a ban  on 
gays  in  the  military,  this 
should  continue  to  be  govern- 
ment policy  (Soldiers  back 
gay  ban,  says  Portillo,  March 
4).  A report  showing  endemic 
racism  in  the  military  has 
just  landed  on  his  desk.  Is  he 
going  to  adopt  the  same  ap- 
proach here? 

Roger  Cornwell. 

The  Avenue, 

Durham  DHl. 

A NICE  try  by  Marc 
Loewenthal  (Letters. 
March  1)  but  the  linguistic  ar- 
gument on  the  gender  of  God 
swings  the  other  way.  To 
theion  was  used  by  Paul  (not 
John)  addressing  people  in 
Athens  used  to  having  male 
and  female  deities.  In  the  next 
verse  (Acts  17:30)  it’s  the 
{masculine)  Thaos  who  "over- 
looked the  time  of  ignorance.'' 
So  too  in  Romans  120  Paul 
speaks  of  "his  (God's)  deity]’ 
where  deity  is  theiotes  (femi- 
nine), John  refers  to  the 
Spirit  (neuter)  as  "he."  These 
prove  more  the  personality  of 
God  rather  than  his  gender. 

Apart  from  the  "female" 
images  of  God  in  the  Bible, 
such  as  the  mother  hen,  and 
God  as  “wisdom"  (she),  the 
crucial  passage  for  not  getting 
too  worked  up  about  a woman 
portraying  God  is  of  course 
Genesis  1:27  where  God  cre- 
ates man  in  his  own  image  — 
“male  and  female  created  he 
them"  (ie  male  and  female 
both  in  his  image. 

(Rev)  S Parish, 
la  Fitzherbert  Street, 
Warrington  WEA2  7QG. 

SEE  that  Sky  Sports  latest 
competition  prize  is  a signed 
England  cricket  shirt  I trust 
that  It  comes  with  a guarantee 
that  it  will  not  fall  apart  at  the 
seams  the  first  time  it  is  worn. 
Kevin  Sims. 

135  Ratclifle  Drive, 

Stoke  Gifford. 

Bristol  BS12  6TZ. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


A varied  selection 


IN  WILL  Hutton's  excellent 
exposition  on  the  shape  of 
the  British  education  sys- 
tem (Look,  listen,  learn, 
March  2)  he  states:  "Even  the 
National  Commission  on  Edu- 
cation remained  silent  on  the 
question  [of  private  schools]." 
While  the  Commission  did 
not  make  recommendations 
on  their  future  status,  it  did 
insist  that  the  national  cur- 
rlculum  be  made  compulsory 
for  independent  schools. 

Of  the  seven  goals  forward- 
ed in  Learning  to  Succeed  one 
in  particular  (overlooked  by 
Mr  Hutton)  impacted  upon 
both  public  and  private 
schools.  It  said:  "There  must 
be  courses  and  qualifications 
that  bring  out  the  best  In 
every  pupil.”  which  meant 
that  there  be  Introduced  a 
fifth  stage  in  the  curriculum 
(Key  Stage  5). 

The  Commission  argued 
for  a General  Education  Di- 
ploma (GED)  at  Key  Stages  4 
and  5,  as  a means  of  redress- 
ing some  of  the  imbalances 
between  the  more  and  less 
able,  between  the  vocational 
and  academic,  and  between 
die  public  and  private  sector 
in  education. 

If  such  a GED  were  estab- 
lished as  a statutory  award, 
the  private  education  sector 
would  be  obliged  to  offer  mod- 
ules within  the  award. 

Philip  Williams 

(Former  Research  Officer, 
National  Commission 
on  Education), 

22  Euston  Road, 

London  NW1  2BZ. 


WILL  Hutton  is  quite  right 
If  to  say  that  . . the  real- 
ity of  differing  intellectual 
capacity  has  to  be  recognised” 
but  he  avoids  discussing  this 
in  relation  to  primary  schools. 
The  streaming  of  children  into 
ability  groups  is  not  an  impos- 
sible task  in  secondary 
schools  bat  state  primary 
schools  not  only  lack  the  phys- 
ical resources  but  also  the  mo- 
tivation since  the  concept  of 
equality  of  opportunity  is  far 
nearer  the  surface  in  these 
early  years  of  education.  As 
parents  well  know,  differing 
abilities  manifest  themselves 
in  children  at  an  amazingly 
early  stage,  demanding  a 
much  more  usefhl  response 
than  the  exercising  of 
“choice"  which  in  many  cases 
consists  of  moving  children  to 
other  schools. 

Raff  Mohamed. 

3LuggView. 

Uangunllo.  Knighton. 

Powys,  Wales  LD7 1SN. 

OW  disappointing  that 
someone  as  astute  as  Will 
Hutton  should  fell  for  the 
great  metromedia  myth:  that 
there  is  a comprehensive 
withdrawal  of  the  middia  class 
from  the  state  system.  The 
myth  is  exposed  by  asking  just 
two  questions  about  the  pro- 
portion of  children  in  non- 
state  schools  as  quoted  by  Hut- 
ton— Spot  cent 
• Is  this  a recent  develop- 
ment? The  figure  has 
remained  much  the  same  for 
many  decades.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  due  to  anything  that 


has  happened  in  the  last  20 
years  of  so,  such  as  the  spread 
of  comprehensive^. 

• Is  a mere  8 per  cent  of  the 
population  middle  class?  Five 
times  that  would  be  a conser- 
vative estimate  for  modem 
Britain.  That  means  that  at 
least  four-fifths  of  middle-class 
children  attend  state  schools. 
The  great  majority  of  these  go 
to  LEA  comprehensives. 

LEA  comprehensives  are 
the  preferred  option  of  the 
vast  majority  of  parents.  All 
that  most  of  demand  — 
quite  rightly  — is  that  they  be 
able  to  choose  among  vari- 
ously good  schools  those  they 
think  best  for  their  children. 
(Dr)  Lawrence  Silverman. 
Joint  Leader,  Berkshire 
County  Council, 

Shire  Ball.  Stunfield  Park, 
Reading,  Berks  RG2  9XA. 

ALL  educational  structures 
are  a form  of  social  engi- 
neering. the  trick  is  to  find  the 
one  which  best  meets  the 
needs  of  society.  If  you  want 
parity  of  esteem  for  academic 
and  vocational  qualifications 
you  will  not  achieve  it  by  re- 
introducing schools  which 
select  their  pupils  on  aca- 
demic grounds,  even  if  you 
leave  selection  until  14.  If  you 
want  co-operation  In  the  work- 
place, you  will  not  achieve  it  if 
the  managers  and  the  man- 
aged have  attended  separate 
schools.  This  is  a major  cause 
of  the  state  we’re  in. 
KathyFletcber. 

61  The  Riddings, 

Coventry  CV5  6AT. 


Boning  up  on  tribal  history 


JOHN  Ryle  is  wrong  to 
think  that  concern  with 
the  bones  of  the  trlbally  im- 
portant is  recent  (Friday 
Review,  March  1).  In  1896, 
Sultan  Mkwawa  of  the  Hehe 
tribe  in  what  is  now  Tanzania 


was  killed  by  the  Germans 
after  seven  years*  resistance 
to  their  rule.  His  head  had  a 
price  on  it  and  was  removed, 
the  skull  then  being  sent  to 
Germany. 

The  Hehe  believed  that 
until  it  was  returned,  they 
would  never  prosper  again, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a 
clause  in  Article  246  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  to  this  ef- 
fect But  in  the  turmoil  of  1918 
it  could,  not  be  found. 

After  the  second  world  war. 
Governor  Twining  of  Tangan- 
yika visited  Bremen,  where  a 
skull  was  found  with  the  right 
cephalic  Index  and  an  appro- 
priate bullet  hole.  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  Tanganyika's  then 
Speaker,  Chief  Adam  Supi, 
and  passed  across  our  desks 
in  the  Colonial  Office  via  dip- 


lomatic bag  to  Dar-es-Salaam- 
It  was  restored  to  the  Hehe  on 
June  19,  1954  and  now  rests, 
In  perspex,  in  a curious  if  col- 
ourful mausoleum  outside  the 
townof  Iringa. 
lanBuist. 

9 West  Hill  Road, 

London  SW18  1LH. 

Rail  wail 

IN  addition  to  the  £5.7bn 
handout  from  the  public 
purse,  one  could  consider  the 
unseen  millions  paid  by  indi- 
viduals living  along  the  route 
(The  great  railway  give-away, 
March  1).  We  have  either  had 
to  sell  our  homes  at  knock- 
down prices  or  accept  unsale- 
able properties,  effectively 
supporting  the  rail-link  out  of 
our  own  pockets.  And  the 
compensation  on  offer: 
double-glazing  in  the  next 
millennium. 

C Smith. 

6 Mildmay  Grove, 

London  Nl  4RL. 


Susan  Sontag  retrospective  is  out  of  focus 


IT  IS  with  some  hesitation 
that  1 write  to  criticise  so 
eminent  a cultural  observer  as 
Susan  Sontag.  but  I feel  her 
paean  to  the  "lost”  glories  of 
cinema  (100  Years  of  Cinema. 
March  2)  cannot  go  unquali- 
fied. It  is  a pity  that  what 
began  as  a celebration  of  the 
unique  power  of  film  should 
descend  into  an  inaccurate  ex- 
ercise in  nostalgia  for  nostal- 
gia’s sake.  For  example,  Ms 
Sontag  informs  us  that  “all 
films  of  the  silent  era  ...  are 
on  a very  Itigh  artistic  level, 
compared  with  most  of  what 
was  to  follow”  (So  Rescued  By 
Rover  is.  by  definition,  a more 
artistic'’  film  than,  say.  Tar- 


kovsky's The  Sacrifice,  which 
we  know  from  elsewhere  in 
her  article  Ms  Sontag  consid- 
ers to  have  been  a “disaster"). 
Or,  ‘‘only  in  France  were  a 
large  number  of  superb  films 
produced  throughout"  the 
period  from  1930  to  1955.  So  we 
can  discount  Rossellini's  mas- 
terpieces in  Italy  in  the  late 
1940s.  Ozu’s  output  during 
much  of  the  period,  even  mod- 
est artistic  success  in  (of  all 
places)  Britain  like  Kind 
Hearts  and  Coronets  or  I 
Know  Where  Tm  Going? 
Andrew  Cooper. 

2 Esher  Grove, 

Mapper]  ey  Park, 

Nottingham  NG35DR 


VHERE  is  something  funda- 
I mentally  perverse  in 
Susan  Sontag  bemoaning  cine- 
ma’s demise  at  a time  when 
films,  enjoy  near-unprecen- 
dented  acclaim  and  success  at 
the  UK  box-office. 

But  then,  as  her  article 
makes  clear,  Sontag  regards 
today's  moviegoer  as  beneath 
contempt.  As  a 23-year-old 
film  apostle  I say  to  yon.  lo, 
the  resurrection  of  the  cin- 
ema is  at  hand;  it  is  merely 
the  cine-snob  who  passe  th 
away. 

Andrew  Osmond. 

105  Victoria  Road. 

South  Ascot. 

Berkshire  SL5  9DS. 


In  defence 

IARTIN  Butcher  is  a bit 
bard  on  Will  Hutton  (Let- 
ters. March  2).  Surely  fhe 
Franco-German  axis  does  en- 
visage the  EU  as  an  eventual 
superpower  — not  just  eco- 
nomically, but  military,  too. 

The  debate  about  "defence 
sufficiency"  and  '‘non-offen- 
sive defence"  always  was 
rather  fatuous.  Given  certain 
strategic  realities  — the  prolif- 
eration of  missile  technology, 
the  general  nature  of  modern 
military  operations  and  the 
ongoing  enlargement  of  the 
EU  itself  to  name  but  three  — 
these  are  increasingly  redun- 
dant concepts. 

Distinctions  between  “de- 
fensive" and  "offensive"  strat- 
egies have  rarely  proved  per- 
suasive, and  Martin  Buteher 
fails  to  see  that  “power-projec- 
tion’' missions,  for  instance, 
can  be  portrayed  as  being  in 
accordance  with  either. 

(Dr)  David  Gates. 

Senior  Fellow,  Centre  for 
Defence  and  International 
Security  Studies, 

Lancaster  University. 
Lancaster  LAl  4 YL. 


A Country  Diary 


We’ve  got  the 
key  to  housing 

YOUR  leader  (March  l)  on 
Brighton's  — and  Brit- 
ain’s — first  squatting  estate 
agency  is  not  simply  naive 
but  massively  unfair  to  Brigh- 
ton Council  and  its  housing 
policies.  Let's  look  at  the 
issues.  That  empty  properties 
and  homeless  people  should 
coexist  is  a scandal.  The 
chronic  shortage  of  afford- 
able, safe  housing  is  a scan- 
dal. The  Government's  pro- 
posed deregulation  of  the 
housing  market  is  a scandal. 

The  level  of  knowledge 
within  the  system  is  often 
pitiful.  The  level  of  regulation 
is  worse.  You  need  a licence 
to  run  a cattery,  but  anyone 
can  house  human  beings. 
There  are  properties  owned 
by  public  and  private  organi- 
sations lying  empty.  A coun- 
cil survey  in  1994  suggested 
that  Brighton  had  3,000  empty 
private  dwellings  — a 5 per 
cent  vacancy  rate  which  is  in 
line  with  national  figures. 
That's  3.000  potential  homes 
— and  that's  why  we've  set 
about  filling  them. 

Brighton  Council's  Empty 
Properties  Strategy  is  proba- 
bly the  most  advanced  in  the 
country.  We  have  to  date 
brought  some  500  empty  prop- 
erties back  into  use  for  people 
in  housing  need.  We  have 
done  this  in  partnership  with 
housing  associations  through 
a number  of  initiatives, 
including: 

• Large  scale  leasing  agree- 
ments with  private  sector 
owners; 

• Filling  empty  flats  over 
shops; 

• Deposit  guarantee  and 
rent-in-advance  schemes,  in- 
cluding offers  to  single  people 
and  couples  without  children 
who  would  not  be  in  our  "pri- 
ority need"  category; 

• Short-life  leases.  Including 
supported  accommodation  for 
vulnerable  young  women; 

• Using  Single  Regeneration 
Bid  funds  to  redevelop  a 
street  of  long-term  empty  and 
hard  to  let  properties  in  cen- 
tral Brighton  and 
• The  unique  "Empty  Prop- 
erties Grant"  scheme  to  assist 
owners  to  bring  properties 
back  to  proper  standards.  We 
are  currently  renovating  a 
town-centre  property  which 
has  been  empty  since  just  be- 
fore the  second  world  war. 

Squatting  agencies,  with  all 
the  risk,  danger  and  illegality 
are  not  the  answer.  Putting 
possibly  vulnerable  people 
Into  potentially  dangerous 
properties  is  not  the  answer. 
Effective  and  controlled  local 
authority  intervention  in  the 
failed  areas  of  the  private  sec- 
tor Is  the  way  ahead. 

(CUr)  Steve  Bassam. 

Leader.  Brighton  Council. 
Longstone, 

25  Church  Place. 

Brighton  BN25JN. 


CHESHIRE;  The  change  from 
the  buzzards  and  bitter  Arctic 
winds  of  recent  weeks  to  a 
few  days  of  much  milder  tem- 
peratures was  all  that  was 
needed  to  encourage  some 
birds  to  break  out  into  their 
spring  songs  and  calls.  The 
chaffinch  is  usually  amongst 
the  earliest  to  respond  to  ap- 
proaching change  In  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  brightly-plmn- 
aged  male  perched  on  the 
lowest  branch  of  a Scots  pine 
at  the  edge  of  the  southern 
woods  was  singing  his  heart 
out  I could  hear  two  more  in 
song  deeper  into  the  wood, 
who  were  in  time  joined  by 
blackbird,  song  and  mistle 
thrush,  wren  and  greenfinch 
— but  this  was  not  the  full 
spring  chorus,  that  will  take 
some  weeks  yet  to  build  up  — 
this  was  the  advance  partv 
The  wood  was  beginning  to 
come  to  life  agaST  a ffesh 
green  carpet  was  gradually 

with  the  appearance  of  the 
fipt  shoots  of  new  grass 
along  with  the  young  liav« 


of  the  first  spring  flo' 
Still  hugging  the  gr< 
were  broad  patches  oi 
small  beart-shaped  leav 
lesser  celandine  and  do| 
let,  whilst  in  the  wetter ; 
of  the  alder  carr,  the  i 
hollow  stems  of  marsh  i 
gold  were  several  in 
above  the  water  with  cl 
dark  green  kidney-sh 
leaves  reflecting  the  fa 
light  Hidden  away  as 
the  trunk  of  an  alder, 
purple  crocus  was  alreai 
flower,  the  marked  con 
between  orange  styles 
rich  purple  petals  b 
clearly  visible.  On  the  r 
one  of  the  wintering  , 
grebes  was  in  full  bree 
plumage,  its  neck  cheeks 
throat  being  glossy  ches 
with  a white  patch  at 
base  of  its  bill.  As  the  fa 
of  daylight  steadily  incr 
the  woodland  wili  be  b 
formed  over  the  cor 
weeks,  and  the  first  sun 
migrant  could  have  an 
before  the  end  of  the  mo: 
JMTHOMP 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


WHEN  we  left  Ca- 
nary Wharf  on 
Thursday  evening, 
my  friend  Charlie  Wilson, 
acting  editor  of “the  hide' 
pendent*’  was  in  grave 
peril.  He  had  last  been  seen 
heroically  running  away 
from  his  office,  at  the  same 
time  as  100  journalists  ap- 
proached, in  the  hope  of 
hearing  some  explanation 
for  the  44  sackings  of  the 
previous  day.  They  waited 
in  vain  for  an  hour,  until 
managing  editor  Colin 
Hughes  arrived  from  the 
20th  floor  with  a message 
from  Gentleman  Charlie: 
he  was  unavoidably  de- 


Sea-change  that 
signals  defeat 


further  than  expected, 
through  boredom  and  fatigue, 
though  with  a lacing  of  consti- 
tutional alarm.  Major,  leading 


another  party  of  reform,  wall  This  Is  the  era,  above  all,  of 
Call  through  perceived  fatigue  the  manager.  It  goes  with  the 
and  the  corruption  of  one-  end  of  anything  that  could 
party  arrogance,  not  because  justly  be  called  the  left,  it  is 
the  people,  let  alone  the  conservatism  at  work,  per- 
Labour  Party,  fundamentally  haps  for  several  terms,  on  be- 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


The  fell  of  Keating  and  the  de-  cated.  Socialism  ceased  to  be.  Britain  suggest  that  Incum- 
poeing  of  Gonzdlez.  however.  Its  Australian  and  Spanish  ex-  bency  makes  generous  allow- 
have  a different  significance,  ponents,  being  in  power  ances.  Only  after  several 
To  call  them  the  failure  of  floe  rather  than  out  of  ft,  adapted  terms  Is  the  penalty  exacted, 
left  is  old  politics.  For  there  is  mors  swiftly  than  some  of  Where  ideas  have  ceased  to 
no  left,  and  therefore  no  left  to  their  contemporaries,  notably  mark  the  critical  divide,  mini- 


disagree  with  what  he  stands 
for. 

Some  aspects  of  this  sea- 
change  already  seem  to  be  de- 
finable. The  laboratory  experi- 
ments in  Spain,  Australia  and 
Britain  suggest  that  incum- 
bency makes  generous  allow- 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

Faith-healers 
at  work  in 
Irish  hospitals 


tues  in  demand  are  not  bril- 
liance of  either  mind  or  rheto- 
ric. but  the  mechanical  skills 
of  electronic  presentation. 


ponents,  being  in  power  ances.  Only  after  several 
rather  than  out  of  it  adapted  terms  Is  the  penalty  exacted. 


foil  The  message,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  new  politics,  is 
not  only  different.  It  has  much 
less  exuberant  potential 


them  contemporaries,  notably  mark  the  critical  divide,  rnini- 
the  British.  Like  Mitterrand,  mal  competence  may  be 
they  were  the  incumbents  enough  to  see  off  immoruaip 


when  the  world  changed  for 

the  better,  the  manifest  prafes- 


usurpers. 


half  of  any  party  that  makes 
an  uncorrupted  fist  of  manag- 
ing reality. 

My  thesis  is  open  to  dis- 
proof — the  experiments  are 
not  yet  conclusive.  It  could  be 
undermined  in  the  US.  There, 
in  1994.  the  politics  of  ideology 
was  resumed  with  a ven- 
geance, sweeping  into  power  a 
Congress  which  believed  that 
school  prayer  and  a balanced 
budget  were  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  a politician's  pur- 
pose. Even  if  the  Republicans 


and  the  City  to  the  tests 
required  by  its  own  policy. 
These  tests,  known  as  Policy 
Appraisal  and  Fair  Treatment 
guidelines  (PAFT).  are  a for- 
reaching  supplement  to  the 
Northern  Ireland  anti-dis- 
crimination legislation. 

In  Parliamentary  circles 
PAFT  is  known  as  the  McCor- 
mack Amendment  after  its  ac- 


Keatrng  and  Gonzalez  grew  siouais,  seasoned  by  power,  to 


tained.  Since  then,  the  fey  I out  of  a recognisable  Left,  hut  whom  the  people  were  happy 

(ana  courageous)  Glaswe-  ""  ended  by  leading  from  the  can-  to  entrust  the  future. 

h«  h.™  - *>«*-  «-*  \ > LL  round  the  world,  tre.  They  had  traditional  left  In  Britain,  this  role  fell  to  a 


(and  courageous)  Glaswe- 
gian has  hewn  a hole  in  that 
busy  diary  of  his,  and  will 
address  what  staff  remain 
at  2.30pm  today.  He  will 
need  all  his  fabled  rhetori- 
cal smoothness,  since  an  in- 
dustrial action  ballot  will 
then  betaken.  One  who  will 
not  vote  is  reporter  lan 
McKinnon.  He  was  sacked 
last  week  — although  not, 
novel]  y enough,  by  MD 
Amanda  Platell.  When  she 
forgot  to  send  him  the  buff 
envelope,  It  fell  to  her  sec- 
retary to  give  Mr  McKin- 
non the  bad  news.  You 
couldn’t  make  it  np,  could  - 
you?  Then  again,  knowing 
a little  of  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers,  perhaps  yon 
could. 

A CORRESPONDENCE 

concerning  handrails 
electrifies  the  letters 
page  of  transport  magazine 
London  Direct.  Miss  E Hay- 
ward writes  from  Romford, 
calling  for  handrails  to  be 
pot  on  to  District  line 
trains,  to  make  it  easier  for 
her  to  get  on  and  off.  Mean- 
while, in  a tough,  no  non- 
sense counterstrike,  the 
line's  service  manager  Mal- 
colm Dean  hints  at  just  such 
an  innovation.  “The  refur- 
bishment is  planned  to  be 
complete  early  next  cen- 
tury.” he  promises.  What 
reassuring  news  for  Miss 
Hayward,  who  tells  ns  she  is 
81  years  old.  - 


Tomorrow,  z hope  at 
last  to  reveal  the  iden- 
tity of  “the  journalist” 
denounced  in  Parliament  by 
my  friend  Peter  Bottomley 
10  days  ago.  One  man  we 
can  eliminate  now  is  the 
Economist's  Adam  Raphael, 
who  called  me  yesterday  to 
say:  “It  isn’t  me,  although  I 
can  understand  why  every- 
one thinks  it  is,’ 'he  began. 
“You  see,  Bolmondely’s 
been  obsessed  with  me  for 
years,  ever  since  we  dis- 
agreed about  random 
breath  testing  when  he  was 
Transport  minister.”  Boi- 
mondely  recently 
addressed  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity’s Labour  club,  said 
Mr  Raphael,  whose  daugh- 
ter Is  a member.  “She  was 
surprised  enough  that  a 
Tory  MP  was  speaking,  but 
even  more  when  he  then  at-  | 
tacked  me  for  journalistic 
distortion  and  general 
wrong-headedness.  She  was 
the  only  one  who  had  a clue 
who  I was.”  This  was  not  a 
one-off.  “When  she  was  at  St 
Pauls,”  Mr  Raphael  contin- 
ues, “he  spoke  there,  and 
spent  ages  attacking  me  by 
name.  Isn't  it  incredible 
that  be  should  do  it  twice  to 
people  with  not  the  vaguest 
idea  who  I am?” 

Meanwhile,  the 

Sunday  Express  has 
news  of  Bolmonde- 
ly’s wife  Virginia.  In  an 
article  headlined  “The 
right-on  members  of  parlia- 
ment'*. the  paper  reports 
that  the  Heritage  Secretary 
“has  worn  a badge  featur- 
ing Jaz  from  Babylon  Zoo  to 
Cabinet  meetings.”  This 
oddly  girlish  side  to  Mrs 
Bolmondely  is  a marvellous 
detail  (where  on  earth  do 
they  get  these  gems?);  but 
let  us  pray  to  God  that 
writer  Cheryl  Stonehouse 
checked  it  very  thoroughly 
indeed. 

MY  thanks  to  Police 
Magazine  for  fur- 
ther reinforcing 
that  profession’s  burgeon- 
ing reputation  for  intelli- 
gence and  sensitivity.  An 
unnamed  officer  from 
North  Yorkshire  CID  got 
home  very  Late  after  having 
a few  at  a party  one  night 
so  the  journal  reports,  and 
found  a sleeping  bag  on  the 
floor  of  his  bedroom.  Tak- 
ing th**  to  be  flw  intimation 
from  his  wife  that  he  would  I 
not  be  welcome  in  the  mari-  | 

tal  bed,  he  announced  “Pm 

not  bloody  sleeping  in 
that”  picked  it  up,  and 
threw  it  into  the  hall.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  his  wifo 
explained  that  the  sleeping 
bag  contained  the  eight- 
year-old  daughter  of  their 
neighbours,  whom  she  was 
minding  that  night 
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ALL  round  the  world, 
the  lights  are  going 
out  Everywhere  you 
look  — sob*,  sob’  — 
the  left  is  in  retreat  On  Satur- 
day. down  went  Paul 
cm  Sunday  the  sainted  Felipe. 
The  two  most  durable  pillars 
of  post-socialist  world  social- 


B 


ITT  this  circumstance 
also  changes  the  qual- 


Beatrix  Campbell 

what  that  party  will  mostly  introduced  to  US  uresident 
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alliances,  notably  with  trade  party  with  the  opposite  inberi-  seldom  men  or  women  whose 


unions,  but  their  agenda  was 
driven  by  reform  not  ideology, 
and  their  economic  pro- 
grammes contained  little  that 


tance.  The  status  quo  is  man- 
aged by  the  old  right  not  the 
old  left  British  Conservatism 
was  and  is,  unlike  British 


also  changes  the  qual-  what  that  party  will  mostly 
ity  of  politics.  Today’s  fight  for.  But  just  as  likely  is 
political  leaders  are  that  two  years  after  1994  and 
nen  or  women  whose  for  a variety  of  reasons  that  go 


was  distinctively  leftist  Gen-  Labour,  ideological.  Its  intel- 


salient  appeal  Is  the  unique- 
ness of  their  vision.  Since  they 
agree  about  so  many  of  the 
fundamentals,  their  rflflbnQ  to 
change  the  world  have  the 


beyond  political  ideas,  Gingri-  almost  unnoticed,  has  been 
chism  will  be  rejected  by  the  attempting  to  wield  an  eco- 
people  in  favour  of  the  Presi-  nomic  axe  which  could  pau- 
dent  they  know.  Which  raises  perise  West  Belfast  already 


The  two  most  durable  pillars  zdlez  was  the  agent  of  reforms  lectual  ground  was  not  clatter  of  hollow  brass.  Even 

of  post-socialist  world  social-  that  carried  a deeply  ccmser-  whipped  from  under  it  and  it  among  British  Tories,  more 

ism  are  gone,  or  so  they  say  at  vative  country  into  the  mod-  continues,  more  than  Spanish  Thatcherlte  than  Mrs 

Conservative  Central  Office,  ern  world  where  it  had  to  com-  Socialists  or  Australian  Thatcher  was,  decisions  that 


Conservative  Central  Office,  ern  world  where  it  haH  to  com- 
Tony  Blair  should  take  seri-  pete,  the  agent  also  of  its 
ous  discomfort  from  the  defeat  conversion  into  a folly  Euro- 
of  his  friend  Down  Under,  pean  economic  power.  These 
Given  the  neurotic  fragility  of  were  essential  tasks.  But  they 


another  question  about  the  na- 
ture of  this  new,  practical, 
managerial  politics.  What  is 
(he  point  of  party  loyalty? 


Labour,  to  be  a party  of  ideas,  countermand  the  post-war  party  allegiance  be  relied  on 
But  It  too  was  the  incumbent  consensus  on  either  public  to  coexist  with  the  durability 
when  politics  the  world  over  spending  or  the  scope  of  wel-  of  a future  Gonzalez,  Keating 
became  a test  more  of  profes-  fore  have  seldom  been  made  or,  for  that  matter.  Major? 
sionalism  and  performance  and,  if  made,  only  modestly  in-  What  matters  now,  how- 

than  of  global  doctrine  that  troduced.  Caution  predomi-  ever,  is  that  the  incumbents’ 
anyone  deeply  cared  about  nates,  on  both  sides.  Tony  time  had  come.  The  people 
Incumbency,  in  other  Blair’s  anxiety,  in  all  fields  had  had  enough  of  one  lot,  and 
words,  is  the  issue.  He  who  that  touch  on  the  economy,  to  wanted  to  try  their  luck  with 
rules,  loses.  The  case  against  make  no  promises  stems  not  another.  Behind  the  rhetoric, 
incumbents  is  not  that  their  just  from  preelection  pm-  they  were  offered  rather  little, 
ideas  are  wrong  but  that  they  dence  in  face  of  a hostile  press  and  perhaps  would  have  been 


his  optimism,  he  may  do  so. 
Far  John  Major,  by  contrast, 
Spain  and  Australia  are  bea- 


did  not  lead  in  a direction  no 
other  party  would  have  taken. 


cons  to  reward  his  solitary  Party  was  at  the  >whn  for  13 
rejection  of  the  pessimism  he  years,  Gonzalez  for  14.  These 


rejection  of  the  pessimism  he  years,  Gonzalez  for  14.  These  words,  is  the  issue.  He  who 
hears  from  every  member  of-  years  nhannad  to  find  parties  rules,  loses.  The  case  against 
the  Cabinet  of  the  left  in  power  at  a time  incumbents  is  not  that  their 

Such  analyses  are  tempting,  when  global  forces  imposed  ideas  are  wrong  but  that  they 
They  recall  the  simplicities  structural  change  on  all  ad-  have  occupied  power  and,  at 
which  persuaded  some  people  vanced  societies.  They  bridged  some  point  have  not  passed 
that  Margaret  Thatcher  was  the  moment,  the  collapse  erf  the  test  Gonz&laz  fell,  fiwngh 
Ronald  Reagan's  Baptist  the  Marxism,  that  terminated  the  not  as  for  as  expected, 
prophet  and  part-cause  of  his  project  to  which  both  these  of  unemployment  boredom 
victory  18  months  after  hers.  • parties  were  in  theory  dedi-  and  corruption.  Keating  fell. 


How  can  the  weakening  of  I been  expected  to  keep  his  own 


INCE  the  stalling  of  the  Bill  Clinton  several  times  last 
peace  process  in  Ire-  year  as  "the  most  important 
'land,  the  Government,  woman  in  Northern  Ireland” 
t unnoticed,  has  been  McCormack  Is  a trade 
ptlng  to  wield  an  eco-  union  leader  like  no  other. 
■ which  could  pau-  She's  no  baron.  She’s  a self- 
‘ Belfast  already  effacing  woman,  a poetic 
to  the  city's  dispos-  polemicist  and  ruthless  orga- 
L Downing  Street's  in-  niser  who,  according  to  a coi- 
ns have  been  rumbled  league,  has  been  “crossing  no- 
man  who  might  have  go  areas,  boundaries  and 
?xpected  to  keep  his  own  borders  for  25  years. '■  She  has 


home  to  the  city's  dispos- 
sessed. Downing  Street's  in- 
tentions have  been  rumbled 
by  a man  who  might  have 


to  coexist  with  the  durability  ment’s  secrets. 

of  a future  Gonz&tes.  Keating  Sir  George  Quigley  is  a 


counsel  as  well  as  the  Govern-  built  the  union  from  a tiddler 
ment’s  secrets.  to  a major  mover.  Its  status 

Sir  George  Quigley  is  a has  been  achieved  not  by 


than  of  global  doctrine  that 


The  Australian  Labour  anyone  deeply  cared  about 
irty  was  at  the  helm  for  13  Incumbency,  in  other 


What  matters  now.  how-  amiable  lieutenant  of  North- 
eyer,  is  that  the  incumbents'  ern  Ireland's  establishment  a 


mandarin.  An  impeccable,  force  of  numbers  but  by  her 
amiable  lieutenant  of  North-  quest  to  transform  trade 


. . «...  — . - unionism,  making  it  more  a 

tune  had  come.  The  people  scholar,  a banker  and  busi-  community  movement  re- 
had  had  enough  of  one  lot  and  ness  man,  and  for  most  of  his  sourced  by  the  best  research 
wanted  to  try  their  luck  with  professional  life  a top  civil  available  That  is  unique  In  a 
another.  Behind  toe  rhetoric,  servant  place  given  to  grandiosity, 

they  were  offered  rather  little.  He  was  the  founding  chair-  gut  instincts  and 
and  perhaps  would  have  been  man  of  the  Royal  Group  Hos-  sectarianism. 


ideas  are  wrong  but  that  they  dence  in  face  of  a hostile  press 
have  occupied  power  and,  at  but  from  an  awareness  that 
some  point  have  not  passed  toe  scope  for  change  is,  in  fact 


they  were  offered  rather  little, 
and  perhaps  would  have  been 


not  as  for  as  expected,  because 
of  unemployment  boredom 
and  corruption.  Keating  fell. 


alarmed  if  they  had  been.  So  it  pital  Trust  in  Belfost  — until 
was  with  Gonzalez  and  Keat-  he  resigned  in  December  in 


toe  scope  for  change  is,  in  fact  was  with  Gonzalez  and  Keat-  he  resigned  in  December  in 
quite  small.  mg.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  which  protest  against  toe  Govern- 

The  politics  of  excitement  British  leader  should  fear  the  ment’s  interference  in  the  in- 
to short  comes  these  days  message,  a couple  more  by-  ternal  market  A bitter  con- 
only  in  ersatz  form.  The  vir-  elections  down  the  road.  flict  between  Sir  George  and 


place  given  to  grandiosity, 
gut  instincts  and 
sectarianism. 

The  Government  clearly 
hates  the  equality-proofing 
tests  but  in  toe  face  of  over- 


ment’s  interference  to  the  to-  whelming  evidence  of  eco- 
ternal  market  A bitter  con-  nomic  inequality  based  on 


He  lost  the  election,  but  only 
just.  Against  all  the  odds,  Felipe 
Gonzalez  has  proved  himself  an 
indestructible  force  in  Spanish 
politics,  says  John  Hooper 

Felipe 

viva 


flict  between  Sir  George  and  religion,  was  forced  to  adopt 
the  Department  of  Health  it 

arose  over  its  direct  and  dis-  Yet  now  it  seems  the  Gov- 
criminatory  destruction  of  eminent  has  moved  from  op- 
authoritarian  right  and  which  the  Royal  and  preferential  position  to  inertia.  In  a recent 
has  generated  a visceral  mis-  treatment  of  the  City  Hospi-  judicial  review,  one  hospital 


trust  of  anything  remotely  tal,  in  a predominantly  Prot-  trust  was  excused  from 


%ry 

ri 


connected  with  it  estant  area. 

Many  honourable  socialists  The  Government  is  impos- 
had  boped  that  a defeat  on  tog  new  pricing  arrange- 
Sunday  would  usher  in  a ments  which  would  make  it 
period  of  self-examination,  impossible  for  toe  Royal  to 
reform  and  renewal  in  toe  provide  toe  services  planned 


PAFT  challenge  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Government 
had  not  given  it  toe  guidance. 


ments  which  would  make  it  The  judge  expressed  concern 
impossible  for  toe  Royal  to  that  government  bodies  could 


PSOE.  “We  are  convinced  for  the  next  year  to  not  only 
that  Socialist  government  has  the  Catholic  Falls,  but  the 
exhausted  itself  in  Spain  and  Protestant  Shankhill  area  and 
that  a period  to  opposition  north  Belfost  too. 


would  be  no  bad  thing,”  one 
told  me  on  toe  eve  of  polling. 
But  the  conclusion  which 


There  is  “a  distinct  possi- 
bility tost  patient  care  could 


But  the  conclusion  which  be  jeopardised.  That  is  our 
many  of  Gonzalez's  less  scru-  worry.  The  problem  is  very 
pulous  lieutenants  will  draw  serious.”  said  Sir  George.  He 


evade  their  responsibilities. 

Before  the  Troubles 
twice  as  many  Catholic 
men  as  Protestants 
were  unemployed.  After  20 
years  of  British  rule,  the  un- 


be  jeopardised.  That  is  our  employment  ratio  is  still 
worry.  The  problem  is  very  about  the  same. 


is  that  they  can  getaway  with  would  have  had  to  “agree  to 


Nonetheless,  10  years  ago, 
Douglas  Hurd  designated  dis- 


anything  to  government,  pro-  wholly  unrealistic  prices  and  crimination  "a  residual 
vided  they  fight  a dirty  cam-  try  to  turn  toe  place  upside  issue'1.  It  was  that  implacable 


paign  at  the  end  of  their  term,  down  to  achieve  them."  He 
This  time,  they  used  a video  refused  and  resigned. 


y to  turn  toe  place  upside  issue".  It  was  that  implacable 
)wn  to  achieve  them."  He  indifference  that  prompted 
fosed  and  resigned.  McCormack  to  sign  up  to  the 

Sir  George  is  a member  of  McBride  Principles,  an  anti- 


T 


HE  unexpected  out- 
come of  Sunday's 
general  election  to 
Spain  shows  Felipe 
Gonzdlez,  the  coun- 


in the  hope  that  a snap  elec- 
tion yields  a better  result 
In  toe  meantime,  a variety 
of  forces  will  be  at  work 
which  will  be  bad  for  the 


try's  Prime  Minister  of  the  } right,  bad  for  the  left,  and  bad 


last  13  years,  to  be  not  so  for  Spain’s 
much  a political  personality  partners, 
as  a political  phenomenon.  Aznar  himself  has  been  dls- 
Ke  has  become  as  credited  as  a leader  even  be- 


European 


associating  Aznar  with  Sir  George  is  a member  of  McBride  Principles,  an  anti- 
images of  dobermann  pin-  toe  board  of  National  West-  discrimination  declaration 
schers  and  atomic  bombs.  minster  Bank,  chairman  of  adopted  by  many  American 
The  foreseeable  future  is  a the  Ulster  Bank,  director  of  investors.  The  Foreign  Office 
frenetic  merry-go-round  of  Shorts,  chairman  of  the  Instt  dispatched  civil  servants  to 
backstairs  negotiation  and  tute  of  Directors  in  Northern  the  US.  trailed  by  trade  union 
parliamentary  drama  in  Ireland.  So,  he's  no  Provo.  leaders  from  Belfost,  to  cam- 
which  the  Socialists  can  Justi-  But  Unionism  being  a defin-  paign  against  McBride.  PAFT 
fiably  dream  of  a prompt  tog  feature  of  Britain’s  parlia-  is  the  child  of  McBride, 
return  to  office.  In  such  cir-  mentary  politics,  neither  the  Unnoticed  by  the  British 
cumstances.  it  can  be  con-  Royal  Group  nor  West  Belfost  media,  both  Protestant  and 
vtoemgiy  argued  that  this  is  have  any  champions  to  Her  Catholic  health  service  work- 


apparently  indestructible  as  fore  entering  office.  Unlike 
an  animated  cartoon  cat  Plug  the  Labour  barons  lined  up 


no  time  to  be  wrangling  over  Majesty's  Opposition.  And  so,  ers,  often  campaigning 
toe  party's  soul  the  protest  has  fallen  to  Sir  together,  have  been  involved 

If  the  outcome  did  anyone  George,  toe  public  service  to  an  intense  round  of  strikes 
any  good,  it  was  the  Basque  union  Unison  and  community  and  legal  challenges  to  the 
guerrilla  movement  ETA.  Po-  activists  in  both  the  Falls  and  British  government.  Invoking 
litical  instability  fits  their  the  ShankhilL  toe  PAFT  guidelines  to  heal 


him  foil  of  bullets,  blow  him 
up,  drop  him  over  a cliff  And 
in  the  very  next  frame,  he  is 
back  again. 


behind  Wilson,  his  closest 
aides  — and  nearest  rivals  — 
will  be  disenchanted  by  toe 
result  They  will  be  less  in- 


litical  instability  fits  their  the  ShankhilL  the  PAFT  guidelines  to  heal 

recently  adopted  strategy  of  On  top  of  toe  Government's  the  inequalities  between  the 
tension,  in  the  Spanish  assault  on  the  Royal,  the  City  religions,  between  men  and 


He  lost  to  be  sure.  But  he  dined  than  ever  to  trust  toe 
lost  by  so  much  less  than  toe  judgment  of  their  chief, 
polls  had  predicted,  after  such  What  is  more,  Aznar,  as  the 
a drubbing  over  the  three  long  leader  of  a weak  government 
years  since  the  last  election,  would  not  only  be  at  the 
that  it  turned  into  a sort  of  mercy  of  toe  Catalan  nation- 
triumph  for  him.  It  was  cer-  alists.  who  emerged  as  toe 
tainly  one  of  the  few  election  largest  regional  force,  but 
nights  in  history  on  which  toe  also  cm  the  receiving  end  erf 


phrase,  “like  a ring  on  the  — which  cost  taxpayers  more 
finger".  than  the  de  Lorean  scandal. 


Paradoxically,  though,  it  and  still  has  three  floors  landscape. 


women,  countryside  and  city 
that  have  shaped  their 


also  reinforces  the  impor-  empty  — feces  cuts.  too.  Their  issues  have  shad- 

tance  of  the  man  who  embod-  Above  all.  what  the  Govern-  owed  toe  peace  process  and 
ies  Spanish  unity:  King  Juan  ment  has  failed  to  do  is  sub-  yet  they  are  still  the  silent 
Carlos.  Over  the  next  few  ject  its  plans  for  the  Royal  figures  in  toe  political  debate, 
weeks,  he  can  be  expected  to 
play  a key  role  In  finding  a 
new  formula  for  government 
Never,  indeed,  since  the 
dark  days  of  the  early  eighties 
has  his  realm  seemed  so 
much  in  need  of  toe  unifying, 
stabilising  influence  of  its 
monarchy.  For,  perhaps  the 
profoundest  — and  saddest  — 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  Sun- 
day’s election  is  that,  more 


Their  issues  have  shad- 
owed the  peace  process  and 


smiles  of  the  vanquished  were 
wider  than  those  of  toe  victor. 

At  least  19  seats  short  of  a 
majority  in  parliament,  his 


immense  pressure  to  act  irre- 
sponsibly. This  is  toe  point  at 
which  the  situation  in  Spain 
starts  to  have  implications  for 


OsJii.  ‘»W 


conservative  opponent  Jos6  toe  rest  of  us. 

Maria  Aznar,  has  been  put  in  If  he  opts  for  a snap  eleo- 
a very  difficult  position.  His  turn,  he  has  to  be  sure  of  Socialist  Workers’  Party  war”  against  Basque  terror-  day’s  election  is  that,  more 

first  task  will  be  to  try  to  winning  it  outright  There  are  (PSOE)  back  into  toe  decent,  ism  that  led  to  the  deaths  of  than  60  years  after  their  mo- 

stitch  together  a deal  with  toe  bound  to  be  lagos  ready  to  honest,  idealistic  party  it  several  innocent  victims.  The  men  to  us  clash  in  a civil  war. 


smaller  regional  and  national-  whisper  in  his  ear  that  the 
1st  patties  to  get  himself  into  way  for  him  to  do  so  la  by 
power  as  head  afa  minority  or  means  of  giveaway  econom- 


coalition,  government 


ies.  With  the  Maastricht  pro- 


once  was.  man  Gonzalez  put  in  charge  there  are  still  “Two  Spains". 

Spain  under  Gonzalez  has  of  the  70,000  members  of  the  Their  inhabitants  may  no 
generated  sleaze  on  a scale  paramilitary  Civil  Guard  is  in  longer  be  ready  to  kin  one 
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That,  in  itself,  will  not  be  cess  already  looking  shaky, 
easy  given  the  mistrust  the  last  thing  the  ETJ  needs  is 


and  at  a rate  which  is  awe- 
some to  consider.  A vast  body 


gaol,  accused  of  helping  him- 
self to  well  over  £10  million 


another,  but  they  remain 
deeply  suspicious  of.  and 


of  evidence  has  been  amassed  I before  fleeing  ignominiously  antagonistic  towards,  one 


among  nationalists  of  the  tra-  for  its  fifth  largest  member  to  suggest  the  PSOE  was  up  to  to  south  east  Asia. 


ditionalty  centralist  right,  not  state  to  start  easing  up  on  its 
to  mention  toe  right’s  mis-  fiscal  discipline, 
trust  erf  toe  nationalists.  If,  If  Sunday’s  result  was  bad 
however,  he  succeeds,  Az-  for  the  right  then  it  was  bad 


car’s  best  bet  will  be  to  do  1 for  the  left  too.  It  was  a disas- 


ate  to  start  easing  up  on  its  its  neck  in  illegal  financing.  A number  erf  factors,  uncon- 

scal  discipline.  and  a prodigious  volume  of  nected  with  toe  PSOE.  help 

If  Sunday’s  result  was  bad  commission-taking  and  influ-  explain  toe  election  outcome, 
r the  right  then  it  was  bad  ence  peddling.  The  man  Gon-  One  is  Aznar’s  lack  of  per- 
r the  left  too.  It  was  a disas-  z&lez  pat  in  charge  of  state  sonal  magnetism.  Another  is  a 


what  Harold  Wilson  did  in  ter  for  all  those  who  had  security  is  on  bail,  accused  of  recent  history  that  includes  37 
1964:  survive  for  a few  months  hoped  to  turn  the  Spanish  mounting  a bungled  “dirty  years  of  dictatorship  by  toe 


another. 

The  distrustful  emotions 
they  share  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  "ghosts  of  the 
civil  war”.  Aznar  and  his  new 
Spanish  right  thought  they 
had  laid  them  to  rest. 

They  haven’t. 


Amos  Oz  pleads  for  peace  in  an  open  letter  to  a Palestinian  friend 

Hand  in  hand  to  hell? 


ISRAEL  is  our  homeland;  There  are  hundreds  of  tics  and  the  losses  inflicted  on  Arab  weapons,  not  by  the 
Palestine  is  yours.  Any-  clauses  to  toe  Oslo  Accords,  us  Israelis  by  your  fanatic  superpowers, _not  even  by 
one  who  refuses  to  live  but  toe  essence  is  dear  and  and  uncompromising  leaders  bloody  Holy  War,  but  by  a' 
with  these  two  'simple  simple:  we  stop  ruling  over  for  many  decades  cannot  be  narrow  majority  of  Israelis 
facts  is  either  blind  or  evil  you  and  suppressing  you,  and  undone  either.  The  purpose  of  who  have,  at  last,  reached  toe 
Two  and  a half  years  after  you  recognise  Israel  and  stop  peace  is  not  to  erase  all  past  conclusion  that  military  occu- 


grven.  you  too  little.  Perhaps  Israel  will  go  on  living  by  its 
so.  And  yet,  it  is  a feet  that  Oslo  commitments  while  you 
Rabin’s  and  Peres’s  Israel  has  Palestinians  pay  us  with  post- 
given the  Palestinians  more  dated  cheques,  claiming  that 
in  two  years  than  the  entire  it  is  too  hard  for  you  to  cancel 
Arab  world  has  ever  done  for  the  covenant,  too  hard  to  fight 
Item.  Whatever  the  Palestin-  with  Hamas,  too  hard  to 
ians  have  got  now  has  been  change  the  contents  of  antise- 
achieved  for  them  not  by  mi  tic  school  textbooks,  too 


hard  to  isolate  your  fanatics. 

Of  course  It  is  hard  for  you; 
but  alas,  it  is  quite  hard  for 
us  Israelis  to  get  killed  every 
day.  "We  aren't  strong 
enough”,  you  say,  but  it  is  not 


nigning  the  Oslo  Accords  you  killing  us.  But  up  until  sow  sufferings  but  to  prevent  for-  pation  and  suppression  are  just  your  strength  which 

and  we  have  still  to  agree  we  have  delivered  and  you  ther  suffering.  We  must  both  both  immoral  and  useless.  must  be  put  to  toe  test  now.  It 

about  toe  terms  of  peace.  We  haven’t  Israel  is  no  longer  choose  now.  This  is  a moment  of  deci-  is.  first  and  foremost  your 

gtfiT  have  to  work  bard,  nego-  controlling  toe  lives  of  65  per  My  friend,  1 have  not  forgot-  si  cm:  a shaky  majority  of  Is-  courage  and  integrity. 

raelis  still  support  the  Oslo  If  you  and  your  friends 
Agreements,  but  even  within  remain  quiet  now.  if  you 
this  majority  there  are  some  make  do  with  mumbling,  half- 


about  toe  terms  off  peace.  We  haven’t  Israel  is  no  longer  choose  now.  This  is  a moment  of  deci- 

sUll  have  to  work  bard,  nego-  controlling  toe  lives  of  65  per  My  friend,  1 have  not  forgot-  si  cm:  a shaky  majority  of  Is- 
tiate,  persist  with  some  emit  of  the  Palestinians  in  toe  ten  toe  foot  that  hundreds  of  raelis  still  support  the  Oslo 
issues,  make  concessions  on  territories.  The  Palestinians,  thousands  erf  you  are  still  rot-  Agreements,  but  even  within 
some  others.  But,  after  three  for  their,  part,  have  not  ting  in  miserable  refugee  this  majority  there  are  some 


the  Peace  erf  the  Brave.  Israel  — toe  cancellation  of 
Yitzhak  Rabin  was  a brave  toe  Palestinian  Covenant  call- 
man:  he  paid  with  his  life  for  mg  for  our  destruction  — is 


ggnerattemg  of  each  stopped  killing  us.  in  foot,  camps.  Nor  am  I ignorant  of  who  are  beginning  to  con-  hearted  condemnations  and 

other,  we  have  at  last  agreed  more  Israelis  are  being  killed  the  fact  that  toe  Palestinian  sitter  other  options.  Even  our  offering  private  condolences 

to  start  hoflUwg  the  wounds,  by  Palestinians  after  the  autonomy  » less  than  an  in-  doves  cannot  bear  a situation  over  the  phone  to  your  Israeli 

This  is  what  Yasser  Arafat  agreement  ftm  before.  The  dependent  nation,  or  that  where  Land  for  Peace  means  friends;  Oslo  might  soon  be- 

meant  when  be  spoke  about  symbol  erf  your  recognition  of  problems  such  as  Jerusalem  that  Israel  gives  away  land  come  a missed  window  of  op- 

■ ‘ Israel  — toe  cancellation  of  and  toe  Jewish  settlements  and  gets  less  and  less  peace,  portunity.  If  this  happens,  it 

toe  Palestinian  Covenant  call-  are  still  unresolved.  Is  there  Some  of  us  are  now  looking  will  fulfil  the  dark  visions  of 

mg-  for  our  destruction  — is  anyone  amongst  you  who  into  Ideas  such  as  drawing  your  engineer  and  our  doctor: 

still  delayed.  seriously  maintained  that  our  border  with  you  unite  ter-  Goldstein  and  Ayash  still 


Israel  — toe  cancellation  of  and  the  Jewish  settlements 
toe  Palestinian  Covenant  call-  are  still  unresolved.  Is  there 
ing  for  our  destruction  — is  anyone  amongst  you  who 
still  delayed.  seriously  maintained  that 


still  delayed.  seriously  maintained  that  our  border  with  you  umteter-  Goldstein  and  Ayash  still 

I know:  the  injustice,  the  everything  could  have  been  ally,  according  to  our  best  threaten  to  return  hand  in 


his  effort.  Shimon  Peres  is  a still  delayed.  seriously  maintained  that 

brave  t»pp-  both  his  life  and  I know:  the  injustice,  toe  everything  could  have  been 
his  rnlWn*T  future  are  at  humiliation,  the  misery  and  resolved  in  two  years?  Do  any 
etftkA  Now  is  the  time  for  the  loss  which  your  people  of  you  really  think  that  you 


interests,  disengaging  ihe  Is- 
the  loss  which  your  people  of  you  really  think  that  you  reel!  population  completely 
have  experienced  and  for  could  possibly  take  without  from  the  Palestinian  popula- 
wbich  both  your  people  and  giving,  or  that  Israel  can  give  don  and  defending  ourselves 
mine  are  responsible,  are  not  without  taking?  from  behind  these  new  bor- 

yet  gone.  But  then  the  in  jus-  You  say  that . Israel  had  ders.  It  is  unthinkable  that 


Yasser  Arafat  to  demonstrate  have  experienced  and  for 
that  he  too  is  a brave  man  — which  both  your  people  and 
or  to  give  his  place  to  some-  mine  are  responsible,  are  not 


one  braver  than  him. 


yet  gone.  But  then  the  tojus- 


from  behind  these  new  bor- 
ders. It  is  unthinkable  that 


hand  from  hell  and  bring  bell 
upon  us  all. 

Now  it  is  your  turn  to  rise 
and  fight  for  peace.  Don't 
delay. 

i l996  Amos  Qz 
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Meyer  Schapiro 


Peeping 

into 

glory 


EYER  Schapiro, 
multi-disciplin- 
ary critic  and 
historian,  gal- 
vanic teacher, 
lifelong  radical  and  for  more 
than  50  years  a pre-eminent 
figure  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  New  York,  has  died  at  the 
Greenwich  Village  house  that 
had  been  his  home  for  more 
than  60  years.  He  was  91. 

As  an  academic,  Dr  Scha- 
piro  excelled  in  two  com- 
pletely different  fields.  It  was 
as  a historian  and  elucidator 
of  Romanesque  sculpture  that 
he  made  his  name  in  1931.  He 
also  wrote  on  19th-century 
and  early -20th-century  art  — 
from  Courbet  and  Cezanne  to 
Mondrian  and  the  Abstract 
Expressionists  — in  ways 
that  gave  new  dignity  to  the 
discussion  of  modem  art 
But  it  was  oot  in  his  nature 
to  function  as  a specialist 
within  any  one  particular  dis- 
cipline. Even  less  was  be  a sa- 
trap of  the  seminar  with  spe- 
cific “turf’  of  his  own  to 
protect  It  was.  in  fact  the 
very  essence  of  Schapiro  that 
he  never  conceived  of  any  as- 1 
pect  of  art  of  belief  or  of  lan- 
guage in  isolation. 

He  regarded  all  forms, 
schools  and  systems  of  knowl- 
edge as  Interrelated  and  inter- 
dependent. As  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  had  been  put 
on  earth  to  know,  and  to 
make  known,  the  correspon- 
dences between  them  all.  And 
he  addressed  himself  not  to 
the  insider,  but  to  the  general- 
ity of  intelligent  human 
beings. 

An  archetypal  Jewish  im- 
migrant Schapiro  arrived  in 
the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
three  from  Lithuania.  It  was 
in  New  York  that  he  lived  oat 
his  life.  New  York  made  him 
welcome,  nourished  his  fiery 
and  agile  intelligence,  and 
made  it  possible  for  him  to 
master  one  discipline  after 
another  with  a speed  and  a 
thoroughness  that  have  had 
few  parallels  in  our  century. 

What  New  York  had  given 
him,  he  gave  back  many 
times  over.  To  be  in  the  same 
city  as  Schapiro  was  a privi- 
lege, and  more  than  one  gen- 
eration of  gifted  New  Yorkers 
was  well  aware  of  it. 

The  painter  Robert  Mother- 
well  said  in  1974:  “It  was  in 
order  to  study  with  Meyer 
Schapiro  that  I came  to  New 
York,  which  was  the  single 
most  decisive  factor  in  my  de- 
velopment. He  introduced  me 
to  European  artists  in  exile 
here  from  the  war  in  the 
1940s,  and  this  was  the  second 
most  important  factor  in  my 
orientation.  I have  great  ad- 
miration for  him  as  a sage, 
though  I disagree  with  him  on 
some  Judgments.  1 admire 
him  as  an  irreplaceable  man 
and  as  an  extraordinary  rep- 
resentative of  the  unique 
greatness  of  New  York  City." 

William  Rubin,  formerly 
the  director  of  painting  and 
sculpture  at  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art,  said:  “Few  art 
historians  have  the  eye  and 
mind  of  a Meyer  Schapiro. 
And  none  of  those  shared  his 
extraordinary  humanity.  So 
when  Meyer  Schapiro  com- 
muned with  great  art  he  saw 
kinds  of  things  that  eluded 
the  rest  of  us." 

Hilton  Kramer,  the  editor  of 
the  New  Criterion,  said  his 
lectures,  “were  dazzling  per- 
formances that  left  one  in  no 
doubt  that  the  great  work  of 
the  modern  painters  stood  at 
the  very  centre  of  life.” 

In  lecture  hall  and  seminar, 
Schapiro  would  sometimes 
start  from  a prepared  text  or 
with  a purpose  that  he  sum- 
marised at  the  outset  His 
speech  at  such  times  might  be 
plain  and  straightforward  to 
the  point  of  hesitation. 

But  before  long  an  almost 
perceptible  halo  of  cerebra- 


tion began  to  wreathe  his 
head.  As  he  took  off  into  an 
empyrean  to  which  he  alone 
had  access,  ideas  and  intu- 
itions crowded  in  from  every 
quarter. 

At  such  times,  all  present 
were  drawn  into  a magic  cir- 
cle that  he  had  been  tracing 
since  the  late  1920s.  It  could 
have  been  overwhelming,  but 
such  was  the  intellectual 
courtesy  behind  it  that  those 
in  his  audience  left  the  room 
convinced,  for  just  a minute 
or  two,  that  they  were  as 
clever  as  he  was. 

He  defined  the  direction  of 
his  work  in  1973.  when  he  was 
given  an  award  by  the  Art 
Dealers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. “The  study  of  art  history" 
he  said,  “pre-supposes  that 
art  is  a universal  and  perma- 
nent feature  of  civilized  life, 
and  that  what  we  do  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  to  discriminate 
the  best  of  it.  will  contribute 
to  future  enjoyment  as  much 
as  to  our  own.” 

“Our  concern  with  the 
work  of  art.  however  touched 
by  vanity  or  greed,  is  a hom- 
age beyond  self-interest”  he 
continued.  "Through  it  we 
surmount  if  only  at  rare  mo- 
ments, the  limitations  of  our 
striving,  possessive  selves 
and,  as  an  old  poet  says,  ‘into 
glory  peep.’ " 

All  his  life  Schapiro  had  a 
capacity  for  total  recall-  No 
matter  what  subject  was 
raised  in  general  conversa- 
tion. he  could  usually  name 
not  only  the  necessary  books 
on  the  subject  but  the  chapter 
beading  and  the  page  refer- 
ence most  appropriate.  In  this 
regard,  he  was  rarely  faulted. 
Equally  remarkable  was  his 
visual  memory  for  works  of 
art  that  he  had  once  seen  and 
never  forgotten. 

When  the  sculptor  Jacques 
Lipchitz  was  newly  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Europe  dur- 


Meyer  Schapiro 
was  here  - Kitaj 
wrote -like 
having  Plato  in 
the  living  room 


ing  the  second  world  war,  he 
spent  an  evening  in  Scha- 
piro's company.  The  talk 
turned  to  the  great  collections 
of  tribal  art  in  the  Musee  de 
1 ‘Homme  in  Paris,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  a piece  that  he  had 
especially  admired. 

Schapiro  took  a sheet  of 
paper  and  drew,  from  mem- 
ory and  to  scale,  not  only  the 
piece  in  question  but  every 
other  piece  that  had  been  in 
the  case  with  it  some  years 
before.  He  did  not  see  this  as 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Artists  and  writers  prized 
in  particular  the  unexpected 
and  far-ranging  connections 
that  he  could  summon  up 
when  in  their  company.  The 
French  painter  Fernand  Le- 
ger  was  not  given  to  mystical 
observances  of  any  kind,  and 
when  Schapiro  took  him  to 
the  basement  of  the  Plerpont 
Morgan  Library  during  the 
second  world  war  he  may 
have  wondered  what  was  in 
store  for  him. 

But  it  was  thanks  to  Scha- ! 
piro  that  Leger  found,  in  an  I 
11th-century  illumination  | 
from  the  Beatus  Apocalypse, 
an  important  element  in  the 
vocabulary  of  his  later  point-  ■ 
ings.  This  was  one  of  many 
occasions  on  which  Schapiro 
dealt  with  living  artists  on  an 
inspired  basis. 

On  another  occasion,  in 
1952,  he  convinced  Willem  de 
Kooning  that  his  Woman  I 
was  not  a failure,  as  de  Koo- 
ning had  supposed,  but  a sue- 


Barbara  Laws 


A fiery  and  agile  intelligence  — Meyer  Schapiro  never  conceived  of  any  aspect  of  art,  of  belief,  or  oflanguage,  in  isolation  photograph;  rjcharo  sanoler 


cess  from  which  other  suc- 
cesses would  surely  come. 

More  recently,  the  point 
was  put  with  ideal  concision 
by  RB  Kitaj.  “Meyer  Scha- 
piro was  here,"  he  wrote. 
"Like  having  Plato  in  the  liv- 
ing room!" 

In  1974.  on  the  occasion  of 
Sctaapiro's  70th  birthday.  12  of 
the  leading  artists  of  the  day- 
made  original  lithographs, 
etchings  and  silk-screens  that 
were  sold  in  an  edition  of  100. 
The  proceeds  were  given  to  a 
fund  for  the  endowment  of  a 
chair  in  Schapiro's  name  in 
the  department  of  art  history 
and  archeology  at  Columbia. 
The  artists  were  Jasper 
Johns,  Ellsworth  Kelly,  Alex- 
ander Liberman,  Stanley  Wil- 
liam Hayter,  Roy  Lichten- 
stein. Andre  Masson,  Robert 
Motherwell,  Claes  Oldenburg, 
Robert  Rauschenberg.  Frank 
Stella.  Andy  Warhol  and  Saul 
Steinberg. 

Schapiro  was  bom  in  Slau- 
liai,  Lithuania,  the  descen- 
dant of  Talmudic  scholars.  In 
1906,  his  fether.  Nathan  Scha- 
piro. emigrated  on  his  own  to 
the  United  States,  where  he 
found  work  as  a teacher  of 
Hebrew.  After  a year,  he  sent 
for  his  family.  While  Na- 
than's son  was  being  pro- 
cessed on  Ellis  Island  for 
entry  into  the  United  States 
his  name  was  changed  from 
Meir  to  Meyer. 

Yiddish  was  the  first  lan- 
guage in  the  family  home,  but 
they  kept  up  with  literary  (as 
distinct  from  spoken)  He- 
brew. secular  Bible  studies, 
the  theories  of  Darwin,  books 
on  language,  the  contempo- 
rary socialist  press  and  much 
else.  While  at  school  Meyer 
Schapiro  was  encouraged  by 
his  parents  to  let  his  curiosity 
nm  free.  He  read,  drew,  took 
and  developed  photographs, 
mastered  electrical  gadgetry 
and  did  not  disdain  sports. 

In  1920,  aged  16,  he  gradu- 
ated from  high  school.  In 
September  of  that  year  he 
entered  Columbia  College  as 
the  holder  of  both  a Pulitzer 


scholarship  and  a Regents 
scholarship. 

Already  convinced  that  he 
would  never  make  the  grade 
as  a practising  artist,  he 
studied  Latin.  living  lan- 
guages. mathematics,  ancient 
and  modem  literature,  an- 
thropology, philosophy  and 
art  history. 

Still  not  yet  20,  he  gradu- 
ated with  a degree  in  art  his- 
tory and  philosophy.  What  he 
called  his  “sense  of  the  deep 
connections  of  art  with  the 
totality  of  culture"  was  al- 
ready shaping  the  direction  of 
the  life's  work  that  was  to 
come. 

Both  anthropology  (under 
Franz  Boas)  and  architecture 
tempted  him,  meanwhile,  and 
art  history  as  then  taught  at 
Columbia  seemed  to  him  al- 
most derisory,  based  as  it  was 
on  courses  given,  in  his  view, 
by  “men  who  had  never 
really  conducted  investiga- 
tions after  writing  their  Ph  D 
theses.”  But  art  history 
remained  the  discipline  that 
would  -best  satisfy  both  his 
love  of  learning  and  his  love 
of  art.  Turned  down  by  the 
department  of  art  history  at 
Princeton  — a rejection  that 
he  attributed  at  least  in  part 
to  his  being  Jewish  — he 
settled  for  graduate  work  in 
art  history  at  Columbia. 

The  next  few  years  were  de- 
cisive for  his  career.  The  dis- 
tinguished medievalist  Er- 
nest DeWald  had  moved  from 
Princeton  to  Columbia  and 
Meyer  Schapiro  taught  him- 
self German  (by  way  of  Yid- 
dish) and  read  the  seminal 
work  of  two  great  scholars. 
Wilhelm  Voge  and  Alois 
RiegL 

From  Voge,  he  learned  to 
study  the  emergence  of  the 
monumental  style  in  lith- 
and  12th-century  Europe. 
From  RiegJ,  he  learned  the 
correspondence  between 
changes  in  art  and  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  percep- 
tion from  one  stage  of  life  to 
another. 

Fired  up  by  these  revela- 


tions, he  chose  as  the  subject 
for  his  doctoral  dissertation 
the  cloister  and  portal  of 
Molssac,  an  abbey  in  south- 
western France,  built  circa 
1100  and  known  for  its 
Romanesque  sculptures. 
Those  sculptures  had  always 
been  regarded  primarily  as 
rudimentary  way  stations  on 
the  road  to  Gothic  art  and  the 
work  of  anonymous  artisans 
who  wished  only  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  God. 

But  in  1922  the  French  art 
historian  Emile  Male  argued 
in  his  book  on  12th-century 
religious  art  in  France  that 
on  the  contrary,  they  marked 
“the  very  inception  of  the 
modern  tradition  in 
sculpture." 

Five  years  of  research, 
much  of  it  on  site  in  France 


‘He  treated 
Romanesque " 
sculptures  as  art 
rather  than  as 
documents’ 


and  elsewhere,  went  into  the 
doctoral  dissertation,  which 
was  accepted  by  Columbia  in 
1929.  Scbapiro's  research 
went  far  beyond  the  implica- 
tions of  Moissac  itself.  Medi- 
eval church  history,  liturgy, 
theology,  social  history,  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  folk- 
lore. epigraphy,  the  analysis 
of  ornament  and  national 
characteristics  (real  or  imag- 
ined) all  were  pressed  into 
service  and  synthesised.  As  a 
result,  what  bad  been  thought 
of  as  antiquarian  artifacts 
were  seen  to  have  a com- 
pletely different  character. 

"A  new  sphere  of  artistic 
creation,”  Schapiro  called  it, 
“without  religious  content 
and  imbued  with  values  of 
spontaneity,  individual  fan- 
tasy. delight  in  colour  and 


movement,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  feelings  that  antic! 
pate  modern  art  This  new 
art.  on  the  margins  of  reli- 
gious work,  was  accompanied 
by  a conscious  taste  of  the 
spectators  for  the  beauty  of 
workmanship,  materials,  and 
artistic  devices,  apart  from 
religious  meanings." 

In  1928,  before  his  disserta- 
tion was  completed,  he  was 
appointed  a lecturer  in  art 
history  at  Columbia.  That 
year  he  also  married  Dr  Mil- 
grim.  a pediatrician.  In  1931, 
when  part  of  his  dissertation 
appeared  in  The  Art  Bulletin, 
his  exceptional  stature  was 
widely  realised.  "For  the  first 
time,"  one  scholar  recalled, 
"Meyer  treated  a set  of 
Romanesque  sculptures  as 
art,  rather  than  as 
documents.” 

Schapiro  taught  primarily 
at  Columbia,  where  he  be- 
came assistant  professor  in 
1936.  associate  professor  in 
1946.  full  professor  in  1952  and 
university-  professor  in  1965. 
Named  university  professor 
emeritus  in  1973.  he  taught  a 
weekly  graduate  class  on 
theory  and  methods  of  inves- 
tigation In  art 

He  also  lectured  at  New 
York  University  from  1932  to 
1936,  and  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  from  1936 
to  1952.  His  lectures  at  the 
New  School  had  a particular 
importance  for  artists  and 
writers,  in  that  they  coin- 
cided with  the  development  of 
a New  York  school  of  painting 
that  was  to  win  widespread 
international  acclaim. 

Meanwhile.  European  mod- 
ernism was  still  Little  known 
in  the  US,  and  when  paintings 
by  Picasso.  Georges  Braque 
and  Joan  Miro  arrived  in 
New  York  they  were  often 
seen  literally  out  of  context 
Schapiro  validated  them  in 
intellectual,  historical  and 
moral  terms  that  were  a reve- 
lation to  many  in  his 
audience. 

During  the  1930s,  the  Sctaa- 
piros’  home  in  Greenwich  Vil- 


Spellbound  by  an  inspired  scholar 


Sir  Ernst  Gombrich  writes: 

THE  NEWS  of  the  death 
of  Meyer  Schapiro  will 
sadden  the  many 
friends  and  admirers  of 
this  extraordinary  scholar. 
On  my  first  visit  to  the 
United  States,  in  1949, 1 reg- 
ularly attended  his  lectures 
at  Columbia  University  on 
18th  century  French  art 
The  word  “spellbinding” 
comes  to  mind  for  his  in- 


spired delivery  and  the  as- 
tounding range  of  his 
associations  and  know- 
ledge. 

I was  privileged  also  to 
visit  him  at  home  and  to 
have  many  memorable  con- 
versations with  him.  I am 
happy  to  say  that  for  many 
years  we  kept  in  contact 
He  also  visited  our  house 
here  In  London,  and  I espe- 
cially remember  a lecture 
he  gave  in  Hampstead  on 


"Recent  movements  in 
American  art”,  when,  in 
the  discussion,  he  vigor- 
ously defended  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  artist  to 
experiment  which  for  him 
was  a healthy  symptom  of  a 
free  society.  He  had  made 
the  whole  of  the  history  of 
art  his  province,  from  late 
antiquity  to  the  modern 
movements,  but  he  ap- 
peared almost  equally  at 
home  In  the  history  of 


French  literature  or  Ger- 
man art  theory. 

Precious  as  are  his  publi- 
cations on  French  medieval 
art,  on  Van  Gogh,  and  espe- 
cially C6zanne,  he  was  even 
more  productive  in  his  con- 
versation. An  antouz  Can- 
dida, devoid  of  malice  or 
ambition,  he  resembled  an 
Old  Testament  prophet 
rather  than  an  academic. 
There  will  never  be  another 
Meyer  Schapiro. 


lage  was  much  visited  by 
members  of  the  radical  left, 
and  Schapiro  became  a con- 
tributor to  the  Marxist  Quar- 
terly, the  New  Masses,  the 
Nation  and  Partisan  Review. 

Saul  Bellow,  however 
noted,  that  “Meyer  never  took 
part  in  any  of  the  quarrels 
and  backbiting  and  vendettas 
...  He  was  the  one  person  in 
the  Village  against  whom  no 
one  had  anything  terrible  to 
say." 

For  many  years,  Schapiro 
was  reluctant  to  publish  (or, 
republish)  his  lectures  and 
papers.  An  annunciatory 
quality  had  always  been  fun- 
damental to  his  performances 
on  the  platform  and  in  the 
classroom.  The  printed  page 
ruled  out  the  new  insights 
that  came  crowding  in  — or 
so  it  seemed  — on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  and  in  the  heat  of 
exposition.  For  this  reason, 
his  output  In  print  between 
1931  and  the  late  1970s  was  al- 
most absurdly  small  in  rela- 
tion to  his  reputation  as  both 
an  art  historian  of  the  first 
rank  and  the  most  inspiring 
teacher  of  his  time. 

Vincent  Van  Gogh  (1950) 
and  Cezanne  (1952)  were  trea- 
sured texts,  but  brief.  Words 
And  Pictures  (1973),  likewise 
brief,  applied  the  new  science 
of  semiotics  to  the  study  of 
medieval  illuminated  manu- 
scripts. Other  writings  had  al- 
most a clandestine 
circulate  on. 

Romanesque  Art,  the  first 
of  a four-volume  series  of  his 
selected  essays  and  lectures, 
came  out  in  1977;  Modern  Art 
19th  and  20th  Centuries  In 
1978;  and  Late  Antique.  Early 
Christian  and  Medieval  Art  a 
year  later.  The  fourth  volume. 
Theory  and  Philosophy  of 
Art  Style,  Artist  and  Society, 
was  published  in  1994. 

In  1966-67  Schapiro  was 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lecturer 
at  Harvard  University.  In 
1968  he  was  Slade  Professor  of 
Art  at  Oxford  University.  In 
May  1974  he  was  a visiting 
lecturer  at  the  College  de 
France  in  Paris.  In  May  1975 
the  alumni  of  Columbia 
awarded  him  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Medal  for  distin- 
guished service  and  accom- 
plishment In  1976  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters. 

In  addition  to  his  wife, 
Schapiro  is  survived  by  two 
children,  two  grandsons;  a 
great  grandson,  and  an  older 
brother.  Morris  Schapiro. 


John  Russell 

New  York  Times 


Meyer  Schapiro,  art  historian, 
barn  September  23,  1904;  died 
March  3.  1996 


BARBARA  Laws,  secretary  to 
the  Guardian  Obituaries 
desk,  died  yesterday  after  a 
brave  struggle  against  cancer 
She  was  56. 

Barbara  joined  the  Guard- 
ian in  1985  to  work  for  the 
leader  writing  team  and  im- 
mediately made  a mark  with 
her  no  nonsense  attitude.  In 
1990  she  took  her  consider- 
able talents  to  the  Obituaries 
and  Letters  desks  where  her 
wit,  kindness  and  common 
sense  helped  editors,  contrib- 
utors and  the  bereaved  steer  a 
steady  course  through  what 
can  sometimes  be  difficult 
waters.  She  was  never  fazed 
by  dramatic  turns  of  events, 
in  newspaper  terms,  and  dealt 
quickly  ami  calmly  with  those 
who  were.  She  had  a wonder- 
ful eye  fix’  cant  and  an  in- 
stinctive and  heartening 
radicalism. 

When  Barbara’s  illness  was 
diagnosed  shortly  before 
Christmas,  her  response  was 
typically  robust  She  fought 
hard  and  her  bravery  and 
ability,  to  discuss  her  fete 
rationally  was  an  inspiration 
to  the  many  colleagues  who 
visited  her  at  home  where  she 
remained  for  most  of  her  ill- 
ness. We  will  miss  her. 


Jeannette  Pag* 


Letter 


David  Boss  writes:  Lord  Mar- 
shall | 'obituary,  February  23) 
introduced  Britain's  first  1976, 
wave  power  programme  — the 
Labour  government  was  wor- 
ried about  dependence  on  coal. 
A reporter  asked  if  wave  power 
would  be  safer  than  nuclear. 
Nuclear  power  was  not  danger- 
ous. said  Marshall,  opening  the 
continuing  nuclear  versus 
renewable  energy  battle.  To  be 
fair  Marshall  wanted  alterna- 
tives developed,  provided  nu- 
clear had  the  lion's  share  of 
funding. 


Birthdays 


David  Astor,  CH,  former  edi- 
tor. the  Observer,  84;  Chris- 
tine Davis,  president  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  for  Britain 
and  Ireland,  52;  Jim  Dowd. 
Labour  MP,  45;  Anthony 
Hedges,  composer,  65;  Robin 
Herbert,  horticulturalist  62; 
Richard  Hickox,  conductor, 
48;  Melvin  Lasky,  former 
editor.  Encounter,  72;  Elaine 
Paige,  singer,  44;  Barry 
TackweZL,  horn  soloist  and 
conductor.  65;  Des  Wilson, 
liberal  campaigner,  director 
of  Corporate  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, BAA  pic,  55. 


Death  Notices 


BATCHELOR.  On  FeDrmry  29th  1008  after 
a snort  Unen.  Oliver  o I Bowdon. 

ChaeMre.  Husband  at  Anne,  devoted  Father 
of  PflUL  Tim  and  Claire,  losing  'Grumps'  to 
Peter.  Funeral  Sonxce  at  die  Altnncbam 
Crematorium  on  TTweday,  March  7th  at  2 
pm.  No  Dowere  pirns*,  donations,  d 
Bom  red.  tor  Uw  British  Diabetic  Association 
may  be  sent  to  me  Funeral  Director*  J A. 
Wharton.  Kina  Street.  Knutstant  ChesMre 
WA16  flOW  Tel.  01565  832644 
BOWMAN,  DmU  (DmL  on  3M  March 
1906  at  Brighton  General  Hospital,  aged  BZ 
Beloved  husmnft  of  Barbara  and  tormarty 
husband  of  the  late  Bteabeth.  Much  loved 
tamer  at  Drummond  and  Roy  Elizabeth. 
orandtBJhor  and  great  grandfaBior.  Funeral 
Service  a Has  Dosme  Crematorium.  Bear 
Road.  Brighton  12.30p.m.  Thursday.  March 
7th.  Famny  Dowers  only.  Donations  to 
on  General  Hospital  _ 

Friend*  may  De  sent  ao  Hanrtngtons  F/D. 

. . . _ . ..  yfro 


Brighton  General  Hospital  League  of 
Friend*  mey  oe  Bent  ao  Hanidft  ‘ — 

44  Monts  Boro  Road,  Hove  BN3 
MMOOUE.  (JoeaphL  an  20th  February 
1996.  In  hospital  and  of  Eccfas.  aged  72 
years.  Fortified  by  the  rights  of  the  Holy 
Mother  Church.  Husband  of  PaL  lather  of 
Judith  and  pandtattter  of  Paul  and  Kit  No 
Howies  by  rennet  masses  preferred  or 
donations  to  The  Newspaper  Press  Fund 
Service  will  take  place  at  St  Mary’s  R.C. 
Church.  Ecdee  on  Thursday.  7B>  March 
1906  at  12  noon  prior  to  command  at  Age- 
croft  Crematorium  at  1.30pm.  All  donations 
and  enquiries  to  Biidgfonl  8 Sons.  215 
Monwn  Road.  Monton.  Ecdee.  Tdephons 
0181  703  1228. 
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Memorial  Services 

FAROUK-BLUOUETT,  Merton.  There  will 
be  a garnering  to  celebrate  Merton's  Ills  on 
Friday.  Bth.  March  at  2.30pm  In  Kartrvess 
Hell.  BlrkbecL  College.  University  ol 
London.  Mold  Street.  London  WC1 


Births 


AOACE.  On  the  2nd  of  March  at  the 
* M “Si*®?'*'?":  Hosprtal  to  An 

iSSkMtoT  CWatop,w'  a 


Jackdaw 


I and  eye 

CEZANNE's  career  is  a Hege- 
lian’s dream.  The  thesis  and 
antithesis  here  are  the  Diony- 
sian and  the  Apollonian.  An 
alternative  formulation:  the  I 
and  the  eye.  The  early  unbri- 
dled figure-compositions  de- 
picting murders,  rapes,  or- 
gies and  the  like  were 
realised  with  the  same  in- 
tense inner  need  to  external- 
ise such  visions  as  impelled 
him  to  include  sado-masoch- 
isfac  erotic  poems  in  his 
youthful  letters  to  Zola.  Cora- 
pared  with  his  contempora- 
neous groups  of  bathers  that 
a narrative  con- 
tent, the  fantastic  pictures  al- 
most seem  to  have  been 


painted  in  the  way  we  may 
have  to  recount  the  night's 
bad  dreams  over  breakfast 
before  we  can  get  on  with  the 
day. 

His  antidote  to  the  diable 
au  corps,  his  path  to  sublimin- 
ation,  was  to  dedicate  himself 
to  working  patiently,  sanely, 
soberly,  from  nature,  a course 
taken  from  about  1872  on 
under  the  guidance  of ‘Thum- 
ble  et  colossal  Pissaro”.  From 
about  1888,  the  dialectical  pro- 
cess resulted  in  a marvellous 
synthesis  between  the  violent 
and  the  contemplative. 

But  what  picture  would  we 
have  had  of  Cezanne  if  he  had 
died  in  1887?  Of  course,  great 
artists  (Proust  apart)  rarely  do 
die  at  around  50:  once  they've 
reached  40,  they  tend  to  sur- 
vive beyond  60.  And  these  sur- 
vivors almost  all  have  a fallow 
period  in  their  middle  years 
during  which  they  rest  on 
their  oars  and  cash  in  on  their 
early  success  while  gathering 
energy  to  launch  themselves 
on  fresh  enterprises.  Had 
Rembrandt  or  Matisse,  who 
are  classic  examples  of  this, 
died  in  the  course  of  those 
years,  the  artistic  identities 
they  left  behind  would  have 


been  broadly  those  they  did 
leave,  even  though  they  both 
went  on  to  a glorious  late 
period.  If  Cezanne  had  died  in 
1887,  our  impresion  of  his  ar- 
tistic Identity  would  have 
been  radically  different  from 
what  it  Is.  It  would  have  been 

that  of  an  artist  of  great  and 
diverse  qualities  who  pro- 
duced masterpieces  but  never 
really  got  it  all  together — not 
quite  Frenhofer.  but  not  an 
artist  who  was  on  the  verge  of 
the  grand  synthesis  through- 
out his  last  18  years. 

David  Sylvester  reviewing  the 
Tate  Gallery 's  Cezanne  show, 
London  Review  of  Books. 

Church  perks 

THE  LIFESTYLE  of  bishops 
seems  to  be  a subject  of  peren- 
n ial  fascination.  First  it  was 
houses;  then  money.  Pen- 
sions will  be  next  on  the  list 
Lack  ing  from  the  discussion 
js  any  serious  consideration 
of  what  bishops  actually  do 
. . . His  primary  focus  must  be 
on  those  issues  wfa  ich  have 
diocesan,  regional  or 
national  implications . . . 

This  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
better  for  him  to  read  a news- 


paper which  can  help  to  feed 
bis  understanding  of  large- 
scale  issues  rather  than  to 
read  one  which  deals  with 
highy  personalised  ones.  He 
also  needs  to  understand  the 
culture  of  those  involved  in 
decision-making  and  in  shap- 
ing public  perceptions.  Be- 
cause time  is  short  and  he 
cannot  do  everything,  this 
may  mean  avoiding  the  temp- 
tation of  keeping  down  with 
the  Joneses.  There  is  a spuri- 
ous “common  man”  syn- 
drome which  can  easily  mask 
an  attempt  to  escape  from  dif- 
ficult responsibilities ...  He 
has  to  operate  at  a level  of 
housing  and  income  which, 
while  not  directly  compara- 
ble to  that  of  those  who  share 
similar  responsibilities  in 
the  secular  world,  is  not  so 
embarrassingly  different 
that  easy  contact  with  them  is 
frustrated.  He  needs  the  kind 
of  space  which  allows  many 
different  things  to  go  on  in 
the  same  house.  He  needs  the 
financial  resources  to  enable 
him  to  use  limited  time  to  the 
best  advantage.  And  he  needs 
that  relative  freedom  from  do- 
mestic worries  which  might 
encourage  him  to  think  and 


read  and  write  calmly  and 
constructively  about  some  of 
the  larger  issues  feeing  the 
Church  and  the  world. 

Harold  Wilson  once 
boasted  that  when  he  was 
Prime  Minister  he  used  to 
clean  his  own  shoes.  A critic 
replied  that  this  is  not  what 
we  pay  a prime  minister  to 
do.  Both  had  a point.  The 
questionis  not.  Should  lead- 
ers live  in  luxury?  but.  How 
can  we  make  the  best  use  of 
scarce  resources  of  skill  and 
experience? 

John  Habgood.  former  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Justifies  the 

pound  in  his  pocket  in  a letter 

to  the  Church  Times. 

Round  sounds 

rM  STANDING  in  a small 
room,  shouting  the  names  of 
fruit  at  the  wall  and  wonder- 
ing how  rounded  I can  make 
the  first  syllable  of  apricot 
Tm  aiming  for  bulbous.  After 
10  minutes  of  hard  syllabicat- 
ing, my  mouth  is  running  on 
autopilot  and  Tm  left  wonder- 
ing how  1 ever  got  into  this. 
This  being  radio.  Or,  more 
specifically,  voice- training 
lessons  at  the  BBC’s  expense 


...  I've  got  a strong  northern 
accent,  set  to  one  volume. 
Loud.  Even  worse.  Pm  impos- 
sibly lazy;  in  feet,  so  vocally 
flabby  I sound  as  though  I've 
been  drip-fed  Novocain  and 
plugged  in  to  an  echo  cham- 
ber. My  passport  gives  my 
place  of  birth  as  Rochdale; 
my  accent  emphasises  it  in  a 
flmbox  monotone. 

I slipped  into  radio  by  acci- 
dent ...  I rang  the  BBC  with  a 
few  ideas  and  was  asked  to 
record  them.  It  binned  the 
tapes  and  I was  packed  off  to  a 
voice  coach He  asks  me  to 


Streets  ahead . . . Big  Issue 


imagine  I’m  on  a stage,  look- 
ing out  across  a huge  audi- 
ence. I try  my  best  and  start 
firing  off  rounds  of  fruits.  The 
imaginary  audience  fires 
them  right  back.  The  win- 
dows are  securely  double 
glazed,  which  is  just  as  well 
The  building  looks  out  over  a 
dusty  intersection  and  I 
wouldn't  have  liked  to  dis- 
turb the  traffic ...  The  idea  is 
that  each  time  I come  to  a 
proper  noun.  I have  to  imag- 
ine Fm  framing  it  with  my 
voice ...  I emphasise  every 
name  with  a pert  little  flour- 
ish at  least  an  octave  higher 
than  my  normal  voice.  [My 
coach]  tries  to  look  pleased 
but  I can  see  him  wincing.  He 
suggests  we  move  on  to  con- 
sider my  sentences:  “Your 
voice  seems  to  slip  away  at 
the  end." 

I say.  "Yeah.  I do  that,  me.” 
Nicholas  Blincoegets  his 
mouth  around  BBC  English  in 
the  Big  Issue. 

Boxing  clever 

Forrest  Gump:  Life  is  like  a 
Box  of  chocolates... 

Forrest  Dahmen  People  are 
like  a bos  of  chocolate.  YUM! 


| Forrest  Zen;  1 am  one  with 
the  chocolate. 

Dr.  Forrest  McCoy:  Dam  mil 
Jim,  I'm  a Dr,  not  a box  of 
chocolate. 

Forrest  Spock:  Logically 
speaking,  we  are  all 
chocolate. 

Forrest  Scotty:  The  box,  she’s 
breaking  apart  Capfn. 
Forrest  Butler.  Frankly  Scar- 
lett, I don’t  like  chocolate. 
Forrest  Copperfield:  Poof  the 
chocolates  are  gone! 

Forrest  Freud:  Is  life  really  a 
box  of  chocolate ...  or  is  it 
your  mother  you  want? 
Forrest  Hillary:  Hey  Bill . . 
those  are  my  Chocolates! 
Forrest ’95:  The  box  is  the 

same.  The  chocolates  are  up- 
graded... 

Bradley  James  Workman 's 
(OltfOMANBJQbou.edu)  ‘For- 
rest  in  everyone’s  life ” cur- 
rently circulating  on  e-mail 

^Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  E- 
rnaUjackdmoQguardian- 
xo.ukijdx 01 71-713 436Q  Jack- 
daw. The  Guardian,  us 
Farrmgdon  Road,  London 
ECIR3ER. 


Dan  Glaister 
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Cunard 


FinanceGuardian 


sale 
in  wake 
of  deal 


Trafalgar  victor Erik 

Tcmseth.  says  buyers  far 
luxury  shipping  line  are 
already  on  horizon 

PHOTOGRAPH:  E HAMILTON  WEST 
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Support  brings 
on  new  worries 


Alex  Brummer 


Takeover  sets  QE2  adrift 


Ian  King  In  London  and  - 
Roger  Cowe  fen  Hong  Kong 


CUNARD,  the  lux- 
ury shipping  line 
that  owns  the  QE2, 
was  yesterday  put 
up  for  sate  after  its 
owner,  the  struggling  engi- 
neering, construction  and 
shipping  conglomerate  Tra- 
falgar House,  agreed  to  a 
£904  million- bid  from  Norwe- 
gian shipbuilding  and  engi- 
neering combine  Kvaerner. 

Announcing  the  widely  ex- 
pected deal,  which  spells  an 
end  to  one  of  the  most  famous 
names  in  British  business, 
Kvaerner  immediately  said  it 
was  prepared  to  sell  Cunard 
at  the  right  price. 

Among  possible  buyers  for 
Cunard  — and  the  QE2  — are 
several  Scandinavian  cruise 


operators,  plus  American 
firms  such  as  Carnival 
Cruises  and  Disney.  P&O,  the 
British  cross-Channel  ferry 
operator  which  itself  has  been 
the  subject  of  bid  speculation, 
was  also  put  in  the  frame. 

Erik  Tonsetb.  Kvaemer's 
chief  executive,  said  be  had 
already  been  approached  by 
“a  number  of  serious  buyers” 
for  Cunard  but  declined  to 
name  them.  • 

He  added:  "If  there  was  a 
buyer-  who  came  with  the 
money,  we  would  take  a seri- 
ous-look at  It!  biit  the  Other 
scenario  is  that  we  continue 
to  operate  it” 

Cunard  has  been  dogged 
over  the  past  14  months  by 
problems  that  began  with  a 
botched  refit  of  the  QE2,  fol- 
lowed by  Its  turbulent  voyage 
to  New  York,  during  which 
passengers  complained  of 


"exploding”  toilets,  blocked 
sinks  and  “building  site  con- 
ditions”. 

Some  150  passengers  have 
sought  compensation  and  in 
January  it  was  revealed  that 
John  Olsen.  Cunard’s  former 
chairman,  received  a £407,000 
pay-off  after  effectively  carry- 
ing the  can  for  the  fiasco. 

Zafar  Shan,  an  analyst  at 
broker  Socifete  Generate 
Strauss  Turnbull  and  a critic 
of  Trafalgar  House,  said  any 
buyer  would  need  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  to  restore  Cun- 
ard’s credibility.  *‘I  don’t 
know  who  would  buy  it  — it 
will  need  a lot  of  expenditure 
because  there  is  no  longer 
any  kudos  sailing  round  the 
world  in  Cunard,"  he  added. 

Cunard  is  one  of  several 
prize  assets  accumulated  by 
Trafalgar  over  the  years,  in- 
cluding the  Ritz  hotel,  whit* 


was  sold  last  year,  and  Ex- 
press Newspapers,  disposed 
of  in  1983. 

But  the  main  Trafalgar 
businesses  attracting 


Kvaerner  are  Davy,  die  engi- 
neering and  construction 
business  that  recently  won  a 
£500  million  contract  in  Thai- 
land, gnghMwjng  group  John 
Brown,  and  die  French  con- 
struction engineer  Sofresid. 

Meanwhile.  Hongkong 
Land,  one  of  the  group  of  com- 
panies controlled  by  die  Kes- 
wick family’s  J artline  empire, 
and  which  owns  a 28  per  cent 
stake  in  Trafalgar,  was  left 
nursing  heavy  losses. 

, The  deal  values  Hongkong 
Land's  stake  in  Trafalgar,  ac- 
quired in  1992,  at  about 
£200  million  — some  £100  mil- 
lion less  than  the  group  paid 
for  it 

; Percy  Weatberall,  Hong- 
kong Laud's  managing  direc- 
tor. admitted  yesterday  that 
the  stake  in  Trafalgar  had 
“dearly  been  a disappointing 
investment”. 


He  said:  "Trafalgar’s  diffi- 
culties were  obviously 
greater  than  we  had  antici- 
pated when  we  bought  the  ini- 
tial stake,  but  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  say  more.' 

The  deal  also  poses  ques- 
tions for  the  future  of  Amec, 
the  construction  group  for 
which  Kvaerner  unsuccess- 
fully bid  £360  million  last  De- 
cember. and  in  which  the 
Norwegian  firm  holds  a 26  per 
cent  stake.  Mr  Tonseth  said 
last  night  that  the  Amec  stake 
.was  “no  longer  of  any  strate- 
gic interest”. 

Trafalgar  House  shares 
closed  up  3!£p  at  48!'«p, 
against  Kvaerner's  50p-a- 
share  offer,  white  the  prefer- 
ence shares  closed  8ttp 
higher  at  78p,  against  the  80p 
offer  price. 


Storm  brews  on 
nuclear  front 


Chris  Barrie 


I HE  Government  is  pre- 
paring to  write  down 
the  value  of  the  nuclear 
stations  being  prepared  for 
privatisation  later  fete; sum- 
mer by  up  to  £3  billion  in  an 
effort  to  flatter  foe  industry’s 
profits  and  sweeten,  the  sale 
for  investors. 

The  planned  write-down 
will  provoke  a political  storm 
by  highlighting  the  failure  of 
the  sale  to  recoup  the  indus- 
try’s construction  costs. 

But  it  would  boost  profits  at 
British  Energy,  foe  company 
formed  to  take  the  UK’s  most 
modem  reactors  into  the  pri- 
vate sector,  by  dose  to  £ioo 
million  a year  through  lower 
depreciation  charges. 

British  Energy’s  seven  Ad- 
vanced Gas  Cooled  reactors 
(AGRs)  and  the  Pressurised 
Water  Reactor  (PWR)  Size- 
well  B are  currently  valued  in 
its  books  at  £7.4  billion. 

Writing  down  the  value  of 
the  stations  brought  accusa- 
tions from  Labour  that  minis- 
ters were  prepared  to  sell  foe 
industry  at  any  price. 

But  the  concept  of  a hefty 
write-down  was  backed  last 
night  by  analysts  at  brokers 
BZW  whose  banking  arm  is  ad- 
vising foe  Government  on  foe 
sale.  Daniel  Martin,  an  ana- 


lyst. believes  the  company 
could  write  off  £2.5  billion 
from  its  assets.  He  has  also 
pencilled  in  1,000  job  losses 
among  station  staff  after  the 
sale. 

The  write-down,  part  of 
lengthy  wrangling  between 
British  Energy  and  the  Gov- 
ernment over  foe  company's 
capital  structure,  emerged  yes- 
terday as  executives  began  pre- 
sentations to  investors  an  foe 
industry's  trade  record. 

According  to  provisional  ac- 
counts released  yesterday, 
British  Energy  profite  will  also 
be  flattered  by  the  use  of  a 3 
per  cent  discount  rate  in  as- 
sessing thfl  value  of  long-  term 
nuclear  liabilities  — the  indus- 
try has  traditionally  used  a 2 
per  emit  forecast  The  compa- 
ny’s revenue  will  be  boosted 
because  it  will  need  to  pay  only 
fits  million  a year  into  a segre- 
gated fond  to  finance  long-term 
decommissioning 


The  ftmd  will  be  endowed 
with  WMmiiUnn  at  foe  outset. 
Total  liabilities  are  estimated 
over  foe  lifetime  of  foe  stations 
at  £7  billion  kj  discounted  val- 
ues, of  which  £&9  biOfon  has 
already  been  incurred.  . :- 
BE  chairman  John  Robb  de- 
clined to  rule  out  share  option 
Schemes  which  may  be  intro- 
duced for  directors  and  manag- 
ers earning  £20,000  and 
upwards. 


Channel  link  sweeteners  ‘will 
leave  Tory  policy  all  at  sea’ 


KaHh  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


“THE  first  independent  con- 
I demnation  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s £5-7  billion  subsidy  for 
the  Channel  tunnelraii  link 
came  yesterday  from  an  a* 
riser,  to  the  House  ctf  Com- 
mons transport  committee, 
who  described  it  as  “upjusti-. 
fled  state  aid”. 

David  Starkie.  chairman  of 
the  consultancy  Economics 
Plus,  said  that  foe  subsidy 
was  "going  to  test  severely 
thft  consistency  of  European 
policy  on  state  aid*’-  He  ar- 
gued that  the  European  Com- 
mission would  have  to  pro: 
Bounce. on  the  subsidy,  as  it 
involved,  public  money  Sphig 
infos jvtyate  yuiftuw'- 

V *V.V« /F- 


The  Government  is ‘giving 
London  & Continental  Rail- 
ways, foe  Channel  link  com- 
pany.. £1.4  billion  in  a direct 
grant,  plus  the  Euro- 
star  concession  and  rolling 
stock.  St  Paneras  and  Water- 
loo stations,  and  120  acres  of 
land  at  King’s  Cross? 

Mr  Starkie  said,  the  aid 
posed  an.  acute  dBjmma'-for. 
foe  . Government  which  has 
been  arguing  against  subsi- 
dies for  European  airlines,  in- 
cluding Air1  Frances  Iberia 
and  Alitalia,  on  behalf^  Brit- 
ish airlines. 

It  was  now  prepared  to  give 

a huge  subsidy^  isfl  opera- 
tor which  was  already  com- 
peting with  British  airlines 
across  the  Channel,  on-ser-; 
vices  betweete  London,  Paris 
and  Brussels;-  ;;  • ••  . 
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Chancellor  heartened  by 
improved  housing  market 


Ryle 


Cliff  J 


HANCELLOR  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  who  is 
reckoned  to  be  plan- 
ning a further  cut  in  inter- 
est rates  this  week,  last 
nigfrt  welcomed  signs  that 
foe  boosing  market  may  be 
on  course  for  recovery  and 
that  high  street  spending  is 
picking  up. 

“The  spring  of  1996  could 
be  a good  time  for  our  hous- 
ing market,”  Mr  Clarice 
tom  Parliament.  He  was 
cautiously  optimistic  about 
foe  latest  figures. 

Britain’s  biggest  mort- 
lender,  foe  Halifax 


said  boose  prices  rose  by 
0.9  per  cent  in  February  — 
the  seventh  monthly  in- 
crease in  a row. 

According  to  the  Halifax 


News  in  brief 


house  prices  have  risen  by 
02  per  cent  on  a year  ago. 
the  first  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease since  January  1995, 
following  a fall  of  1.2  per 
cent  reported  last  month. 
First-time  buyers  paid 
2.7  per  cent  more  for  homes 
in  February  than  they  did 
foe  month  before,  although 
new  house  prices  fell  by 
3.3  per  cent. 

The  Halifax  stressed  the 
underlying  upward  trend 
and  predicted  an  annual 
rise  of  2 per  cent  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  The  Nation- 
wide last  week  reported  a 
1A  per  cent  rise  in  house 
prices  in  February. 

Separate  data  showed  a 
rise  in  foe  amount  of  cash 
in  circulation  in  February, 
providing  further  evidence 
of  rising  consumer  confi- 
dence. The  Bank  of  England 


said  the  annual  growth  rate 
of  foe  supply  of  notes  and 
coins  rose  to  6.4  per  emit  in 
February,  raising  expecta- 
tions that  sales  on  the  high, 
street  could  have  recovered 
from  the  steep  drop  in 
January. 

But  City  analysts  said  foe 
buoyant  figures  for  the 
overall  measure  of  narrow 
money,  mostly  notes  and 
coin  bnt  also  the  money  in 
banks’  tills,  should  not  nec- 
essarily spark  inflation 
fears. 

They  said  there  was  little 
chance  that  yesterday’s 
headline  annual  rate  of 
6.1  per  cent  would  deter  the 
Chancellor  from  cutting  in- 
terest rates  to  6 per  cent 
later  this  week. 

HSBC  analyst  Don  Smith 
forecast  a 0 -25-point  cut  in 
foe  base  rate  on  March  7. 


N&P  customers 
in  line  for  £750 

National  & Provincial  Build- 
ing Society  savers  and  bor- 
rowers stand  to  gain  more 
than  £750  if  they  vote  in 
favour  of  foe  £1.35  billion 
takeover  by  Abbey  National 
next  month,  writes  CUff  Juries. 

Members  who  have  held  ac- 
counts since  December  31, 
1993,  will  be  entitted’tb  either 
£750  in  cash  or  Abbey  shares 
and  an  additional  cash  bonus 
equal  to  7 per  cent  <rf  their 
balance. 

Newer  savers  who  opened 
N&P  accounts  before  the  cut 
off  date  of  April  28  last  year 
will  be  entitled  to  Abbey 
shares  worth  £500.  Non-vot- 
ing members,  including  chil- 
dren and  people  with  less 
than  £100  saved  on  April  28, 
1995,  will  be  given  9 per  cent 
of  their'  balance.  Borrowers 
who  owed  more  than  £100  on 
April  28  will  receive  Abbey 
Shares  worth  £500. 

Body  Shop  retW  rik1 

Anita  and:  Gordon  Roddick 
yesterday 'railed  off  plans,  to- 
buy  up  all  the  public  shares  iii , 
Body  Shg^ofoei  Ugreeir  cote 
mastics  chafe  they  founded  20 
years  aga  Hie  couple,  who 
first  disclosed  their  intention 


to  “privatise”  the  group  last 
November,  said  the  level  of 
borrowing  required  to  buy 
back  foe  company  from  its 
stock  market  investors  would 
have  restricted  Body  Shop's 
flexibility  to  fond  worldwide 
expansion. 

Shares  In  Body  Shop  sank 

by  2p  to  146p  yesterday  valu- 
ing the  entire  company  at 
£277  million. 

Leeson  denial 

Nick  Lesson's  German  lawyer 
yesterday  denied  that  the  for 
raer  Barings  rogue  trader  con- 
trolled up  to  £23  minion  in 
bank  accounts  in  Germany. 
“That  is  completely  wrong,” 
said  Eberhard  Kempf,  the 
white-collar  crime  specialist 
who  took  on  Leeson's  case 
when  he  was  detained  in 
Frankfort  last  March. 

“I  do  not  know  where  this 
information  could  have  come 
from  but  it  is  completely 
false,”  be  said,  adding  that 
Leeson  controlled  “no  ac- 
counts whatsoever”  in  Ger- 
many. He  had  not  been  ques- 
tioned by  any  investigators 
concerning  the  alleged  bank 
accounts. 

Electricity  rush 

Seven  of  the  privatised 
regional  electricity  compa- 
nies have  joined  the  rush  of  11  | 


energy  suppliers  hoping  to 
enter  the  domestic  gas  market 
in  the  South-west  when  the 
British  Gas  monopoly  Is  bro- 
ken at  the  end  of  April. 

Those  hoping  to  compete 
with  British  Gas  include  Lon- 
don Total  Energy,  a joint  ven- 
ture of  London  Electricity  and 
Total;  Hanson’s  Eastern  Elec- 
tricity subsidiary.  In  the  form 
of  Eastern  Natural  Gas; 
Northern  Electric;  Norweb: 
See  board’s  Southern  Gas; 
South  Western  Electricity’s 
SWEB  Gas;  and  a joint  ven- 
ture involving  Southern  Elec- 
tricity and  oil  giant  Phillips. 

lClaxpanslon  plans 

Id,  which  yesterday  unveiled 
the  $390  million  acquisition  of 
South  American  paints  group, 
Bunge,  underlined  its  plans  to 
expand  in  high  growth  mar- 
kets with  the  appointment  of 
senior  Hong  Kong  business- 
man, Mr  H C Lee,  as  a non- 
executive director.  Chairman 
Sir  Ronnie  Hampel  said  Mr 
Lee’s  guidance  would  be  valu- 
able as  ICI  continued  to  ex- 
pand in  Asia. 

Golden  leaves 

Charles  Golden,  rJiatrman  of 
Vauxhall,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come chief  financial  officer  of 
foe  pharmaceuticals  company 
Eli  Lilly  in  the  US.'  " 
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Speculators 
warned  to 
steer  clear  of 
bucket shops 


JOHN  Major’s  fleeting  but 
significant  visit  to  Hong 
Kong,  squeezed  between 
trade  missions  to  Bangkok 
and  Seoul,  will  have  gone 
some  way  to  reassuring 
elected  democrats  here  that 
Britain  will  not  stand  su 
pinely  by  if  China  seeks  to  ab- 
rogate the  twin  agreements  of 
the  Joint  Declaration  and 
Basic  Law.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter’s five-point  plan,  includ- 
ing some  touchy  visa  and  citi- 
zenship issues,  deals  with  foe 
obvious  concerns  of  different 
sections  of  the  Hong  Kong 
community,  from  war  widows 
to  new  Special  Administra- 
tive Region  passport  holders 
But  oddly  enough  it  raised 
new  worries  for  financial  and 
business  leaders. 

Mr  Major  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  emphasise  Hong 
Kong's  role  as  an  open  city 
and  taken  pains  to  stress  that 
if  the  “through  train”  of 
greater  democracy  were 
halted  on  June  30.  1997,  then 
it  would  not  be  just  a British 
problem  but  an  international 
problem.  All  very  sensible 
one  might  think,  except  the 
bint  that  there  would  be  a 
global  response  if  Beijing 
were  to  put  a foot  wrong  was 
enough  to  interrupt  quite  a 
strong  rally  on  the  Hang 
Seng,  Hong  Kong’s  confidence 
barometer. 

The  view  of  analysts  is  that 
there  is  nothing  more  likely 
to  antagopfcg  china  — and 
appeasing  .Beijing  is  what 
much  of  the  debate  in  the 
business  community  is  about 
— than  foe  prospects  of  con- 
certed international  action  in- 
cluding possible  legal  review 
at  foe  Hague.  The  Chinese 
regard  events  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Macau,  as  internal  and 
not  a matter  for  global  atten- 
tion. Certainly,  the  worst  of 
all  worlds  for  the  financial 
markets  is  a period  of  escalat- 
ing friction  as  the  countdown 
to  Britain's  exit  proceeds. 
John  Major  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  spreading  some 
tiger  balm  on  the  political 
wounds  in  Hong  Kong,  but  he 
may  also  have  opened  some 
fresh  ones. 


Dan  Atkbtson 


Black  hole 


lyesterday  to  steer  clear'  of  i 
high-pressure  bucket-shop  op- 
erations offering  speculations 
in  the  foreign-exchange  mar- 
ket A crackdown  by  City  reg- 
ulators has  driven  some  oper- 
ators out  of  the  business,  but 
there  are  fears  some  may  set 
tip  shop  in  Europe  and  bom- 
bard gullible  punters  with 
long-distance  telephone  calls. 

Earlier  this  year,  more  than 
30  unauthorised  firms  were 
offering  so-called  “rolling 
spot  forex”  deals  to  private  in- 
vestors. It  had  been  believed 
such  investments  did  not  le- 
gally require  the  firms  to 
have  a regulator’s  licence,  but 
foe  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board  ruled  that  this 
view  was  mistaken  and  that 
the  operators  had  until  March 
1 to  apply  for  authorisation. 

Eighteen  of  the  30-plus 
firms  identified  on  the 
board’s  “concerned”  list  have 
asked  to  join  the*  broking  reg- 
ulator, the  Securities  and  Fu- 
tures Authority,  but  until  the 
firms  are  actually  authorised, 
clients  will  not  be  covered  by 
the  Investors  Compensation 
Scheme. 


I HE 
I Jan 
I clui 


ancient  enemies  of 
Jardine  Matheson.  in- 
cluding those  who 
mocked  the  departure  of  its 
domicile  to  Bermuda  more 
than  a decade  ago,  will  no 
doubt  manage  a wry  smile  at 
foe  humiliation  its  property 
offshoot  Hongkong  Land 
(HKL)  has  suffered  at  foe 
bands  of  Trafalgar.  Although 
foe  net  investment  loss  is 
classified  by  Hongkong  Land 
at  $USl56  million,  the  real 
losses  in  terms  of  carrying 
costs  and  profits  foregone  are 
much  higher. 

Nevertheless,  the  Keswick 
family,  which  controls  Jar- 
dines,  will  no  doubt  be  grate- 
ful that  Kvaerner  has  put 


Hongkong  Land  and  its  public 
shareholders  out  of  their 
misery. 

The  mystery,  however,  is 
not  about  foe  stock-picking 
skills  of  Hongkong  Land  exec- 
utives but  what  went  so 
wrong  at  Trafalgar.  It  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  explain  the  dif- 
ficulties of  Cunard,  and  the 
public  humiliation  surround- 
ing foe  refitting  of  the  QB2. 
What  is  harder  to  deal  with  is 
the  plunge  into  ever  deeper 
losses  and  reorganisation 
costs  at  two  of  Britain's  most 
established  and  better  engi- 
neering businesses,  Davy  In- 
ternational and  John  Brown. 
The  black  hole,  which  led  to 
pre-tax  loss  of  £320.8  million 
(after  exceptional  items  of 
£204.2  million)  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained. 

Kvaerner,  which  is  capital- 
ised at  a similar  level  to  Tra- 
falgar, would  do  well  to 
understand  more  about  the 
company's  past  problems  be- 
fore marching  in  boldly.  Un- 
like Hongkong  Land,  it  may 
not  have  the  resources  to 
commit  itself  to  an  endemic 
lossmaker. 


Bank  on  hold 


T2 
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E Bank  of  China, 
clothed  in  its  elegant  70- 
storey  I M Pei-designed 
tower,  dominates  the  Hong 
Kong  skyline.  Although  the 
state-owned  Bank  Of  China 
issues  consolidated  accounts 
in  Beijing.  Its  Hong  Kong  off- 
shoot — which  controls  some 
25  per  cent  of  foe  deposits  in 
foe  colony  — remains  some- 
what enigmatic.  As  China’s 
control  of  Hong  Kong  grows 
closer,  the  Bank  of  China  is 
seeking  to  open  its  doors 
slightly  to  the  wider  world. 

Last  month  it  held  its  first 
ever  briefing  (attended  by 
more  than  60  journalists)  for 
the  Asian  financial  press,  and 
its  deputy  chief  executive, 
Zhang  Hong  Yi,  willingly 
spent  more  than  an  hour-and- 
a-half  discussing  bis  hanking 
ambitions  with  the  Guardian 
team  here.  When  I was  in 
Hong  Kong  three  years  ago,  it 
was  impossible  to  gain  access 
despite  repeated  phone  calls. 

Even  as  Britain  moves  out 
of  Hong  Kong,  the  Bank  of 
China,  which  has  had  an 
overseas  branch  in  London 
for  several  decades,  is  anx- 
ious to  step  up  its  London  op- 
erations. In  much  the  same 
way  as  HSBC  Holdings  has  fo- 
cused its  investment  banking 
operations  on  Lower  Thames 
Street  in  the  City,  the  Bank  of 
China  wants  a London  invest- 
ment banking  bridgehead. 

As  an  established  player  in 
the  syndicated  credit,  bond 
and  stock  markets  in  Asia  it 
would  like  to  use  this  experi- 
ence in  London,  presumably 
providing  Beijing  with 
greater  access  to  the  depth 
and  spread  of  foe  London 
markets. 

It  has  not  even  ruled  out  the 
possibility  of  buying  a Lon- 
don house  (not  that  there  are 
many  left)  should  one  become 
available.  But  its  application 
for  a licence  remains  pending 
in  foe  Bank  of  England's  in 
tray:  it  has  been  told  that  this 
is  due  to  foe  regulatory  back- 
wash of  Barings  and  Daiwa. 

It  might  also  reflect  the  nat- 
ural reluctance  of  foe  Old 
Lady  to  take  decisive  action 
until  the  new  political  regime 
here  has  peaceably  settled. 


PolyGram  rides  in 


Anyone  doing  business 
with  a firm  that  has  chosen 
not  to  apply  for  a licence  to 
deal  with  foe  public  will 
never  be  coyered,  as  the  firm 
will  be  trading  illegally. 

The  18  applicants  are: 
Bronzechart;  Currency  Man- 
agement Corporation:  Con- 
naught Drysberg;  Forexia 
(UK);  Index  FX;  Jacobson 
Fund  Management:  Origo 
Currency  Management;  Scan- 
dinavian Forex  and  Futures 
Group;  Trading  Dynamics; 
Anderson  Ross;  Currency  In- 
sight; Eurasia  Forex  UK; 
Euro  Currency  Corporation; 
Firefox  Treasury  Manage- 
ment; Global  Foreign  Ex- 
change Corporation;  London 
Currency  Exchange;  Pagoda 
Foreign  Exchange  (Birming- 
ham) and  Talisman  Trading. 

• Lehman  Brothers,  the  US 
investment  house,  has  been 
fined  £80,000  with  costs  far 
dealings  with  two  companies 
linked  to  die  late  Robert  Max- 
welL  In  1991.  Lehmans  ac- 
cepted shares  belonging  to 
Maxwell  pensioners  as  collat- 
eral for  loans.  The  shares 
have  since  been  returned. 


Sundance  gains 
big-gun  ally  lor  TV 
project,  writes 
Lisa  Buckingham 
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Sundance  Kid 
landed  a new  partner 
yesterday  when  the 
entertainment  group  Poly- 
Gram  — one  of  the  backers 
of  Four  Weddings  and  a Fu- 
neral — agreed  to  take  a 
stake  In  Robert  Red- 
i independent  movie 
channel. 

The  Hollywood  film  star 
launched  the  Sundance 
Channel  in  the  US  last  week 
as  a venture  with  Showtime 
Networks,  a subsidiary  of 
the  Blockbuster  Entertain- 
ment group,  which  Is 
owned  by  Viacom. 

The  channel  was  born  out 
of  Mr  Bedford's  film  festi- 


val, which  screens  movies 
made  by  independent  pro- 
ducers. Unusually  for  a US 
station,  the  Sundance 
Channel  intends  to  screen 
about  50  films  a month, 
with  no  commercial 
breaks. 

PolyGram,  whose  other 
recent  films  include  The 
Usual  Suspects  and  Dead 
Man  Walking,  is  taking  a' 
50  per  cent  stake  in  the  US 
business  of  Sundance  and 
will  control  75  per  cent  of 
the  rest  of  the  global 
operation. 

The  Dutch  film  and  music 
group,  which  owns  Work- 
ing Title  Filins  and  Island 
Pictures,  plans  to  launch 
the  Sundance  Channel  in  a 
number  of  European 
countries.  Strengthening 
the  channel's  offering  are 
production  pacts  which 
PolyGram  has  with  Tim 
Robbins's  Havoc  Ince  and 
Jodie  Foster's  Egg  Pictures. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1S4 
Austria  1540 
Belgium  44.70 
Canada  2.04 
Cyprus  0.70 
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Finland  6.90 


Franca  7.46 
Germany  2.1900 
Greece  366.00 
Hongkong  U.61 
India  52.80 
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joins  the 
night  patrol 
to  open  day 
two  of  our 
series 


Plucked  off 
the  quayside 
in  seconds 
for  the  fast 
boat  to  China 


IT  TAKES  just  45  seconds 
for  a Triad  gang  to  haul  a 
to  [>of  the- range  Mercedes 
off  the  Hong  Kong  quay- 
side and  into  a powerboat 
bound  for  China.  A hoist  is 
thrust  through  the  car’s  pas- 
senger windows;  3 waiting 
crane  lifts  the  vehicle,  stolen 
to  order  for  mainland  custom- 
ers. down  into  a waiting 
"Daai-Fie".  And  a few  min- 
utes later  the  70mph  craft  is 
leap-frogging  across  the  colo- 
ny's territoriaJ  waters. 

For  more  than  three  years 
the  phenomenally  powerful 
Daai-Fie  craft  have  outpaced 
the  combined  resources  of  the 
Hong  Kong  police,  customs 
and  military  intelligence.  Op- 
erated out  of  remote  bases  in 
the  Pearl  Delta  basin,  the 
speedboats  are  little  more 
than  60ft  fibreglass  shells, 
propelled  by  up  to  five  225bp 
Mercury  outboards. 

Heading  out  into  the  East 
Lama  strait,  the  Hong  Kong 
Police  senior  inspector 
Steven  Tooke  is  watching  for 
the  latest  car  raids  on  surveil- 
lance videos  as  Police  Launch 
Four  starts  its  night  patrol. 

Already  three  illegal  immi- 
grants — or  “eye-eyes”  as 
they  are  known  In  police  jar- 
gon — have  been  caught  in 
the  force's,  base  harbour.  Out 
in  the  gathering  dusk  of  the 
South  China  Sea.  officers 
point  out  pleasure  craft  ferry- 1 
in?  groups  of  men  for  “recre- 
ational” trips  to  the  Chinese 
military  island  of  Wai  Ling 
Ding.  Entrepreneurial  prosti- 
tutes are  carving  out  a huge 
market  share  by  dramatically 
undercutting  their  Hong 
Kong  counterparts. 

But  Inspector  Tooke  — a 
thoughtful.  British  geology 
graduate,  aged  33.  who  in- 
tends to  stay  in  the  force  after 
nest  year’s  handover  — is 
after  bigger  prey.  Besides 
stolen  cars  and  other  con- 
sumer goods,  he  says  that 
Daai-Fie  craft  are  responsible 
for  the  growing  spectre  of 
narcotics  smuggling. 

So  vital  are  "grasses"  in 
catching  smugglers  that  as 
much  as  60  per  cent  of  the 


force’s  entire  annual  budget 
is  used  on  tip-off  fees.  Con- 
trolled by  the  notorious  Triad 
gangs  — 14K,  Wo  Sing  Woo 
and  Sun  Yeeon  — Hong  Kong 
has  become  a gateway  for 
drugs  out  of  the  “Golden  Tri- 
angle”, says  Inspector  Tooke. 

“It’s  increasingly  a staging 
post  for  drugs  couriers  travel- 
I ling  to  both  Europe  and  the 
US."  he  adds.  “And  a lot  of 
this  is  coming  out  of  main- 
land China." 

Already  steps  are  being 
taken  to  liaise  with  opposite 
numbers  in  mainland  China. 
Officers  say  there  is  evidence 
there  of  a crackdown  on  offi- 
cial corruption,  thought  to 
have  been  largely  responsible 
for  helping  Triad  activity. 

But  the  stakes  are  rising. 
Speeding  Daai-Fie  have  at- 
tacked police  vessels  with 
everything  from  home-made 
spears  to  Bren  guns.  Up  in  the 
bridge,  a sub-machine  gun 
stands  ready  by  the  radar 
screen.  Facing  a possible 
death  penalty  for  corruption 
if  they  are  handed  back  to  the 
mainland  authorities, 
smugglers  are  prepared  to  put 
up  a desperate  fight  if  cor- 
nered by  a police  launch. 

There  is  no  such  drama  in 
the  resigned  expressions  of 
the  three  “eye-eyes"  swept  up 
earlier.  The  illegal  immi- 
grants are  securely  hand- 
cuffed. their  faces  passive. 

Tonight’s  haul  represents 
just  the  latest  statistic  in  the 
Hong  Kong  police’s  unwinna- 
ble  battle  against  illegal  im- 
migrants from  mainland 
China.  They  will  be  kept  in 
custody  overnigbt  and  then 
returned  across  the  border, 
where  they  face  the  prospect 
of  a hefty'  fine.  Last  year, 
about  14.000  eye-eyes  were 
netted  in  police  operations. 

But  the  problem  of  illegal 
Immigration  and  smuggling 
will  certainly  not  disappear 
next  year.  Unless  China  suc- 
ceeds in  securing  territorial 
waters.  Beijing  will  have  no 
chance  of  ring-fencing  Hong 
Kong  with  its  untested  philos- 
ophy of  “one  country,  two 
systems”. 


Read  all  about  it  - - . Catching  np  on  the  news  in  Hong  Kong  before  the  Chinese  redefine  the  boundaries  of  what  may  be  permissible  photograph  don  mcphee 

Subtle  shackles  bind  press 


‘Engineers  of  the  human  soul’? 
Andrew  Higgins  examines  a 
media  dilemma  And  below,  • 
Patrick  Donovan  profiles  a 
proprietor  hostile  to  Beijing 


THE  vote  was  over- 
whelming and  made 
banner  headlines  in 
the  Hong  Kong 
press.  By  a margin 
of  45  to  15.  legislators  de- 
nounced a Beijing-backed 
plan  for  legal  changes  after 
1997. 

Among  newspapers  report- 
ing on  this  unprecedented 
rebuke  to  the  colony’s  fiiture 
master  was  Wen  Wei  Po,  an 
organ  loyal  to  China.  Its  head- 
line was  ; “Many  Legislators 
Strongly  Criticise  Britain.'’ 
The  newspaper  printed  I 
lengthy  quotations  from  the 
handful  of  legislators  who 
bad  voiced  sympathy  for  Chi- 
na's stand  and  made  no  men- 
tion whatsoever  of  the  vast 
majority  who  had  denounced 
it 

Unhappy  with  the  outcome 
of  the  vote.  Wen  Wei  Po  ig- 
nored it 

This,  say  pessimists,  is  the 
future  of  press  freedom  in 
Hong  Kong.  And.  according  to 
a recent  survey,  such  pessi- 
mism is  widespread.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  colony's  jour- 
nalists expect  to  see  press 
freedom  curtailed  after  1997. 

Hong  Kong’s  population  of 
6.4  million  supports  more 
than  70  daily  newspapers.  Ap- 
pearing in  Chinese.  English 
and  even  braille,  they  range 
from  horse-racing  tip  sheets 
to  weighty  broadsheets.  As 
the  handover  approaches, 
however,  both  economics  and 
politics  are  conspiring  to 


reduce  this  rambunctious  di- 
versity. 

A price  war  that  started  in 
December  has  claimed  four 
titles,  including  a paper  that 
broke  the  news  of  Britain's 
pledge  to  hand  back  Hong 
Kong,  axed  some  650  jobs  and 
slashed  the  survivors'  profits. 

More  menacing  still  is 
Hong  Kong’s  now  imminent 
union  with  a system  for 
which  press  freedom  is  anath- 
ema and  which,  in  the  words 
of  China’s  President  Jiang  Ze- 
min. regards  journalists  as 
’’engineers  of  the  human 
soul”. 

Among  the  most  pessimis- 
tic about  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation in  post-1997  Hong 
Kong  are  veterans  of  the  Chi- 
nese media  machine.  “It  is 


clear  that  neither  press  free- 
dom nor  media  independence 
exist  in  the  dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party 
(CCP).”  says  Kam  Ylu-yu.  a 
veteran  communist  and  for- 
mer editor  of  Wen  Wei  Po 
who  split  with  the  party  over 
the  1989  Tiananmen  massa- 
cre. 

Summoned  to  Beijing  after  , 
the  crackdown,  along  with  I 
other  editors  of  proChina 
publications  in  Hong  Kong, 
Mr  Kam  was  told  by  prime 
minister  Li  Peng:  "Since  your 
newspapers  are  sponsored  by 
the  CCP  and  fed  by  the  CCP 
you  say  what  the  party  says." 

Pressure  on  non-commu- 
nist organs  is  far  more  subtle 
but,  he  says,  will  be  increas- 
ingly hard  to  resist  as  main- 
land companies  become  im- 
portant advertisers  and 
journalists  learn  a code  of 
creeping  self-censorsh  ip. 

The  Basic  Law,  Hong 
Kong's  future  constitutition, 
guarantees  “freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press  and  of 
publication”.  At  the  same 
time,  it  enjoins  the  govern- 
ment to  “enact  laws  to  pro- 


hibit any  act  of  treason,  seces- 
sion, sedition,  subversion 
against  the  Central  People’s 
Government,  or  theft  of  state 
secrets". 

No  journalist  in  Hong  Kong 
has  forgotten  how  a colleague, 
Xi  Yang,  was  declared  a spy  . 
and  Is  now  serving  12  years  I 
for  an  article  about  interest 
rate  changes.  Another  Hong 
Kong  journalist  was  detained 
after  obtaining  an  advance 
copy  of  a public  speech  by 
Jiang  Zemin.  Her  Chinese 
source  was  jailed  for  life. 

Daisy  Li.  a journalist  at 
Ming  Pao  and  chair  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Journalists’ 
Association  (HKJA),  criti- 
cises Britain  for  not  purging 
statute  books  of  colonial  era 
legislation  originally  de- 
signed to  gag  procommunist 
publications.  Of  17  laws 
which  the  HKJA  asked  the 
government  to  revise  or 
delete  four  years  ago.  only 
three  have  been  modified, 
leaving  what  Ms  Li  calls  a 
“loaded  pistol  pointed  at  the 
head  of  the  media”. 

Many  fear  China  will  be 
tempted  to  pull  the  trigger.  It 


hedges  pledges  of  press  free- 
dom with  demands  for  "patri- 
otism”. The  fact  that  China  is 
represented  in  Hong  Kong  by 
Xinhua,  nominally  a news 
agency,  highlights  how  poli- 
tics permeates  its  view  of  the 
press. 

Zhang  Junsheng.  deputy  di- 
rector of  Xinhua  News 
Agency  and.  like  most  staff,  a 
non-journalist,  insists  that 
“for  reasons  of  legality,  mo- 
rality and  social  responsi- 
bility, certain  self-restraint 
(in  the  media)  is  necessary  for 
everyone.  To  oppose  such  self- 
restraint  is  utterly  unreason- 
able." This,  he  says,  will  en- 
sure that  “not  only  will  press 
freedom  not  decline  after 
1997,  it  will  increase*1. 

Communist  Party  policy 
towards  the  Hong  Kong  media 
is  inspired  in  part  by  the 
"united  front”  tactics  it  used 
in  Shanghai  and  other  large 
cities  during  China’s  civil 
war.  This  involves  wooing 
“those  who  can  be  united” 
while  isolating  more  steadfast  ( 
critics. 

An  example  of  this  was  its 
appointment  of  Robert  Kuok, 


Money  is  not  the  point  for  press  baron 
who  dubbed  communist  prime  minister 
a ‘turtle  egg  with  a zero  IQ’ 

JIMMY  LAI  brushes  | closure  of  his  Beijing  I stance.  He  launched 
aside  talk  of  the  risks  he  branch  of  Giordano,  the  pro-democracy  title  s 


1#  aside  talk  of  the  risks  he 
takes  as  the  sole  Hong  Kong 
press  baron  prepared  to 
defy  Beijing.  His  Apple 
Daily,  with  a circulation  of 
300,000,  has  already  deeply 
offended  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, by  criticising  its 
prime  minister  as  a "turtle 
egg  with  a zero  IQ”. 

The  authorities  promptly 
retaliated  by  ordering  the 


closure  of  his  Beijing 
branch  of  Giordano,  the 
clothes  retailer  through 
which  he  built  up  an  esti- 
mated £130  million  fortune. 
Then  they  refused  visas, 
and  access  to  official  brief- 
ings. to  reporters  on  Mr 
Lai's  Apple  Daily. 

With  the  Chinese  take- 
over 15  months  away,  Mr 
Lai  says  there  are  no  plans 
to  water  down  the  editorial 


stance.  He  launched  the 
pro-democracy  title  alter 
the  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre  — and  following 
his  political  conscience 
“brings  me  far  more  peace 
than  simply  being  rich”. 

Mr  Lai.  who  had  no 
school  education  and  ar- 
rived in  the  colony  as  a 12- 
year-old  refugee,  insists 
that  the  loss-making  Apple 
empire  will  shortly  break 


into  the  black.  But  he  adds: 
"Money  is  not  the  point.  I 
have  plenty.  I am  an  intel- 
lectual and  not  primarily 
interested  in  wealth". 

There  is  an  underlying 
commercial  objective  to 
this  contrary  stance.  Mr  | 
Lai  claims  that  newspaper 
circulation  in  Hong  Kong  is  j 
falling  generally  because  j 
the  public  are  bored  with 
the  media’s  reluctance  to 
ask  tough  questions  in  Beij- 
ing. “If  newspapers  censor 
themselves  they'  will  not  at- 
tract readers”. 

His  argument  is  borne 
out  in  Apple's  fast-growing 
sales,  which  have  given  the 


the  owner  of  Hong  Kong’s 
leading  English-language 
newspaper,  the  South  China 
Morning  Post  to  a prepara- 
tory committee  responsible 
for  the  handover,  along  with 
bosses  of  the  territory's  tele- 
vision stations  and  other  mo- 
guls with  media  interests. 

According  to  Contempo- 
rary. a now-deflinct  magazine 
set  up  by  well-connected, 
mostly  communist  journalists 
who  broke  with  China  over 
Tiananmen.  Beijing  has  clas- 
sified Hong  Kong’s  press  into 
four  categories:  obediently 
pro-China;  neutral  and  vul- 
nerable to  manipulation:  neu- 
tral but  tilting  towards  Tai- 
wan; hostile  and  must  be 
isolated  and  attacked. 

Ta  Rung  P3o.  a loyal  pro- 
China  organ,  recently  gave  a 
definition  of  press  freedom 
after  the  handover  “Different 
newspapers  can  have  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  but  they 
cannot  turn  their  back  on  the 
truth  of  things  . - . Press  free- 
dom after  1997  is  not  a worry 
for  those  who  hold  no  preju- 
dice and  embrace  no  hostile 
intent’’ 


populist  title  the  second 
highest  circulation  figures 
in  Hong  Kong  — despite  a 
vicious  price  war  that  this 
year  has  seen  two  other 
Chinese-language  titles  go 
to  the  wall. 

Mr  Lai  is  now  looking  to 
float  Apple  and  its  sister 
news  magazine.  Next,  on 
the  Hong  Kong  stockmar- 
ketby  the  beginning  of  next 
year. 

Enforced  closure  by  Beij- 
ing is  a possibility  he  re- 
fuses to  contemplate.  But 
unlike  many  of  his  Apple 
journalists,  he  at  least  en- 
joys the  security  of  a full 
British  passport. 
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Humbling  of  king  ‘hong’ 
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Outlook 


Roger  Cowe 


THE  US$156  million 

(£102  million)  loss  taken 
by  Hongkong  Land  when 
it  agreed  yesterday  to  sell  Its 
disastrous  investment  in  Tra- 
falgar House  to  Kvaemer  is 
just  the  latest  in  a series  of 
misfortunes  to  befall  its  ulti- 
mate owner  — the  mighty 
Jardlne  empire. 

Over  the  past  few  years  a 
series  of  blunders,  both  com- 
mercial and  political,  have 
dented  the  group’s  previous 
image  of  impregnability,  as 
well  as  losing  it  lots  of  money 
and  damaging  its  position  in 
the  run-up  to  next  year’s  han- 
dover to  China. 

The  Jardine  empire  is  far 
from  being  on  its  knees,  but  it 
is  also  far  from  being  the 
mightiest  of  the  ‘‘hong”  con- 
glomerates. as  It  was  until  the 
mid-1980s  after  a century  and 
a half  or  doing  business  in 
and  around  Hong  Kong.  In 
September,  Jardine  Matheson 
had  to  warn  that  1995  profits 
would  be  lower  than  the  pre- 
vious year. 

William  Jardine  was  one  of 
the  early  British  traders 
(with  opium  their  key  trading 
commodity)  to  build  up  a 
business  with  China,  the  pro- 
tection of  which  led  to  Britain 
establishing  its  Hong  Kong 
I base. 

1 For  more  than  100  years  the 
Jardine  families  and  Jardine 
Matheson.  as  their  bolding 
company  became  known, 
dominated  Hong  Kong. 

The  Jardine  empire  was 
also  well-established  In  China 
— at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion it  employed  a quarter  of 
a million  people  there  and 
virtually  ran  Shanghai.  Ito 
loss  of  assets  to  the  Chinese 
and  its  drug-dealing  past  may 
partly  explain  why  Jardine 
has  seemed  to  be  more  con- 
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cerned  than  many  other  Hong 
Kong  businesses  about  the 
handover  to  China.  But  at- 
tempts to  address  that  con- 
cern, culminating  in  the  , 
group’s  departure  from  the  ■ 
local  stock  market,  have 
rebounded  badly.  i 

Defensive  moves  against  I 
the  danger  of  a Hong  Kong 
collapse  in  the  run-up  to  next 
year's  deadline  began  as  long 
ago  as  1984  The  domicile  of 
the  Jardine  companies  was 
moved  to  Bermuda,  which  led 
ultimately  to  the  1994  delist- 
ing, after  the  stock  exchange 
here  refused  to  continue  the 
listing  while  regulation  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Ber- 
mudan authorities. 

Jardine  has  protested 
repeatedly  that  it  has  not  left 
Hang  Kong.  Hongkong  Land 
still  owns  a huge  chunk'  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  Jardine 
name  Is  still  prominent. 
There  remains,  too,  the  clutch 
of  locally  quoted  companies: 
fund  management  group  Jar- 
dine Fleming.  Jardine  Pacific, 
which  is  itself  a conglomer- 
ate. and  Jardine  Strategic 
Holdings,  through  which  the 
stake  In  Hongkong  Land  is 
held. 

It  is  also  true  that  Jardine 
has  not  run  away  from  China. 
It  has  plenty  of  joint  venture 
projects  to  show  as  proof  of 


that.  But  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties do  not  seem  to  have  taken 
kindly  to  what  can  be  inter- 
preted as  a vote  of  no  confi- 
dence in  them  by  leaving  the 
stock  market  That  is  widely 
thought  to  be  behind  various 
obstructions  put  In  the  way  of 
Jardine  projects. 

About  60  per  cent  of  profits 
still  come  from  Hong  Kong 
and  China.  Nevertheless,  the 
group  has  tried  to  diversify, 
and  that  is  where  it  has  met 
commercial  problems,  such 
as  the  doomed  Investment  In 
Trafalgar. 

But  the  investment  blun- 
ders go  back  to  the  early 
1980s.  when  Jardine  was 
badly  hit  by  the  Hong  Kong 
property  crash,  just  after  it 
had  bought  expensive  prop- 
erty assets. 

That  led  to  sell-offs  to  shore 
up  the  balance  sheet,  but 
some  of  those  disposals  in- 
cluded prime  properties  — 
just  ahead  of  the  next  prop- 
erty boom. 

AH  told,  Jardine  is  esti- 
mated to  have  sold  assets 
from  Hong  Kong  and  China 
worth  more  than  $7  billion, 
and  to  have  invested  that 
money,  and  more,  elsewhere. 
The  trouble  is  that  those  in- 
vestments have  not  paid  off. 
Tlie  signs  are  that  the  empha- 
sis now  will  be  nearer  home. 


Bank  of  China 
plans  held  up 


Jardine  Matheson 
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Patrick  Donovan 

PLANS  by  the  Beijing- 
controlled  Bank  of 
China  to  use  the  City  of 
London  as  the  base  for  a 
global  investment  banking 
operation  are  being  held  up 
by  the  Bank  of  England. 

An  application  for  a bank- 
ing licence  was  put  in  to  the 
British  authorities  more  than 
sis  months  ago,  according  to 
Zhang  Hongya.  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  BOC's  Hong  Kong 
and  Macau  division. 

But  Mr  Zhang,  who  has  op- 
erational control  over  a finan- 
cial giant  commanding  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  of  all 
bank  deposits  in  Hong  Kong, 
said  the  Bank  of  England  has 
tightened  up  its  criteria  for 
granting  licences  to  foreign 
banks. 

Although  he  was  careful  to 
avoid  criticising  the  Bank  of 
England  directly,  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  Guardian  he 
claimed  that  the  Baring  and 
DaJwa  derivatives  scandals 
had  prompted  the  British  cen- 
tral bank  to  take  a much 
tougher  line. 

The  expansion  move  repre- 
sented a main  plank  in  the 
Bank  of  China's  drive  to  help 
tap  western  capital  for  the 
vast  task  of  building  np  main- 
land-China's  infrastructure. 


-Dairy  Farm 


He  said  the  bank  was  in  the 
process  of  establishing  Bank 
of  China  International  and  in- 
vestment banking  was  now 
seen  as  a key  priority. 

The  Bank  of  China  had 
singled  out  London  as  its  fa- 
voured operational  centre  be- 
cause of  the  City’s  unparal- 
leled track  record  as  a centre 
for  international  finance. 

Mr  Zhang  refused  to  com- 
ment on  whether  the  Bank 
would  consider  expanding 
through  acquisition  of  an  ex- 
isting western  bank.  And  he 
insisted  that  despite  its 
restructuring  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  seek  a listing  of  the 
Bank’s  own  shares. 

The  Bank  had  previously 
been  widely  rumoured  to  be 
looking  at  western  takeover 
targets  and  was  regarded  as 
file  most  likely  buyer  of  Stan- 
dard Chartered’s  securities 
arm.  This  business,  however, 
has  been  snapped  up  by  a 
Bangkok-based  buyer. 

Insisting  that  western 
credit  agencies  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  bank’s  strong 
balance  sheet  Mr  Zhang  said 
that  the  institution's  Hong 
Kong-based  assets  have 
grown  by  as  much  as  HKS200 
billion  and  now  total  HKS900 
billion  (nearly  US$10  billion). 
But  he  added  that  the  Bank 
still  has  only  7.8  per  cent  of 
the  colony’s  loan  business. 
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Driving  force . . .Greg  Norman  looks  for  the  fairway  off  the  5th  tee  on  his  way  to  victory  at  the  Doral  Open  in  Miami 


Norman 

strikes 

with 

spare 

Cobra 

David  Davies  on  a 

win  the  Australian 
owed  to  his  wife, 
coach  and  two  dogs 

G REG  NORMAN  turned 
apparent  catastrophe 
into  total  triumph  in 
winning  the  Doral  Ryder 
Open  in  Miami  on  Sunday. 
The  victory,  with  a 19-under- 
par  269,  two  shots  ahead  of 
Vijay  Singh  and  Michael 
Bradley,  had  seemed  unlikely 
midway  through  the  fftnd 
morning. 

Norman  had  to  play  four 
holes  of  the  third  round  in 
this  rain-affected  event  early 
on  Sunday,  and  at  the  last 
hooked  his  tee  shot  almost 
into  the  water.  He  salvaged  a 
wonderful  par,  hut  Immedi- 
ately after  the  round  doubts 
began  to  set  in. 

He  had  at  first  thought  that 
his  drive  at  the  18th  bad  been 
hit  off  the  toe.  bat  farther  con- 
sideration led  him  to  the  prac- 
tice range.  “What  had  really 
happened,”  he  said  after  his 
win,  "was  that  the  driver  had 
gone  dead.  Something  inside 
the  head  had  caved  in.  I was 
hitting  my  three-wood  further 
than  the  driver." 

Normally  there  would  be  no 
problem.  “I  always  have  two 
drivers  with  me."  said  Nor- 
man, "but  in  this  case  be- 
cause I was  living  at  home  I 
did  not.”  Home,  however,  was 
a four-hour  round-trip  by  car 
up  the  Florida  Turnpike,  so 
emergency  measures  were 
called  for. 

Enter  Norman's  wife, 
Laura,  and  his  Bell  Jet 
Ranger,  his  jet-black  helicop- 
ter with  “Shark”,  in  gold  let- 
tering on  the  side. 

Norman,  having  travelled 
to  work  at  Doral  in  it  des- 
patched it  back  home,  and 
meantime  rang  Laura.  “Go 
into  my  workshop."  he  said  to 


his  non-golfing  wife,  “to  the 
right-hand  corner  of  the 
workbench,  and  bring  all  the 
drivers  you  can  find.” 

She  did  so.  met  the  helicop- 
ter near  their  home,  flew  back 
to  Doral  and  delivered  the 
clubs  to  Norman  with  half  an 
hour  to  spare.  "Fortnnately 
she  had  the  one  1 needed.  I 
had  time  to  hit  about  20  shots 
with  it  on  the  range,  and  that 
was  it  I have  never,  never 
gone  on  to  the  course  so 
under-prepared  with  a club.” 
The  dub  in  question  was  a 
Cobra,  and  it  was  not  even  the 
same  metal  as  the  one  it 
replaced.  The  Australian  won 
the  Doral  using  titanium  — - 
an  appropriate  space-age 


metal  for  a high  flier  such  as 
Norman.  “I  only  had  one  mis- 
hit with  if  he  said,  “so  HI 
probably  keep  it" 

At  least  it  earned  its  keep 
on  Sunday.  Norman  won 
$334,000  (£220,000)  from  the 
$1.8  million  pot  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  any  extra 
helicopter  fuel 
He  was  delighted  with  his 
win,  but  not  in  the  conven- 
tional sense.  “To  win' while 
not  playing  your  best  while 
not  on  full  song,  is  great  I 
certainly  wasn’t  as  sharp  as  I 
like  to  be  this  week.”  This  de- 
spite a chance  meeting  with 
his  regular  coach  Butch  Har- 
mon, who  was  in  Doral  to  do 
television  commentary;  that 


led  to  a practice  session 
which  has  given  Norman  sev- 
eral things  to  work  on.  “I 
hadn't  seen  him  since  August 
last  year  and  some  faults  have 
crept  into  my  g*™  since 
then.  But  these  days  these 
coaches  are  so  popular  you 
have  to  make  appointments 
with  them,  not  them  you." 

There  were  two  final  pieces 
in  the  puzzle  that  helped  Nor- 
man to  his  win.  They  are 
called  Foster  and  V.B.,  names 
that  will  be  familiar  to  Aus- 
tralian beer  drinkers,  and 
they  are  his  yellow  labradors. 

Norman  has  a putting 
green  and  bunker  in  his  back 
garden  and  works  on  bis 
short  game  there.  'Tve  been 


working  hard  on  that  aspect 
of  my  game,"  he  said  yester- 
day, “and  this  week  was  one 
of  the  best  Tve  had  for  chip- 
ping and  putting.  You  need 
that  when  you're  not  as  sharp 
as  you'd  like.” 

Foster  and  V.B.  were  wit- 
nesses to  that  work.  “They 
come  out  with  me,  one  sits  by 
the  bunker  and  the  other  by 
the  green  and  they’re  my  gal- 
lery. It  can  get  awfully  lonely 
out  there  by  yourself.” 

So  that  is  the  recipe  for  vic- 
tory these  days  on  the  US 
Tour.  .One  helicopter,  one 
helpful  wife,  one  coach  revis- 
ited and  two  Labrador  dogs.  It 
is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  was, 
just  a walk  in  the  park. 


Dunwoody 
confirmed  for 
Alderbrook 


Ken  Oliver 


THE  Champion  Hurdle 
picture  cleared  yester- 
day when  Richard  Dun- 
woody  confirmed  that  be  will 
ride  Alderbrook,  the  4-5 
favourite,  at  Cheltenham  next 
Tuesday. 

The  decision  came  as  it  was 
revealed  that  Dermot  Weld’s 
Fortune  and  Fame,  the  horse 

Dunwoody  was  due  to  ridB. 
would  not  run. 

Dunwoody,  who  schooled 
Fortune  and  Fame  after  rac- 
ing at  Leopardstown  on  Sun- 
day, announced  his  plans  at 
Windsor  yesterday.  He  ex- 
plained: "Fortune  and  Fame 
did  a good  piece  of  work,  but 
obviously  Mr  Weld  was  not 
happy  with  him.  I am  very 
happy  getting  the  ride  on  Al- 
derbrook, it  is  a great 
opportunity." 

Kim  Bailey,  Alderbrook's 
trainer,  who  was  also  at 
Windsor,  was  relieved  at  Dun- 
woody’s  decision  to  continue 
the  partnership  which  was 
successful  in  Kempton's  Levy 
Board  Hurdle  last  month. 

Bailey,  desperate  to  finalise 
riding  plans  after  his  stable 
jockey  Norman  Williamson 
was  sidelined  by  injury,  said: 
Tm  delighted  everything  has 
been  fixed  up.” 

A spokesman  for  Michael 
Smurfit  sponsor  of  the  Cham- 
pion Hurdle  and  part-owner 
of  Fortune  and  fhme,  sain- 
"The  decision  to  miss  Chel- 1 
tenham  for  the  second  h'me  in 
the  last  three  years  was  taken 
on  veterinary  advice. 

"Fortune  And  Fame  is  not 
lame  and  Mr  Weld  was  happy 
with  his  work  at  Leopard- 
stown, but  the  decision  has 
been  made  not  to  travel  on 
veterinary  advice.” 

Last  season,  Williamson  be- 
came the  first  jockey  since 
Fred  Winter  in  1961  to  ride 
both  the  Champion  Hurdle 
(Alderbrook)  and  Gold  Cup 
(Master  Oats)  winners  In  the 
same  year. 

Dunwoody  could  well  add 
his  name  to  such  a feat  for  he 
rides  One  Man,  the  6-4  favour- 
ite, in  the  Gold  Cup. 

Maurice  Camacho,  the  Mal- 
ton  trainer,  was  not  im- 
pressed with  Avro  Anson's 


six-lengths  win  in  yesterday’s . 
Racing  Channel  Novice  Chase 
at  Doncaster  and  said  that  his 
eight-year-old  will  not  run  in 
the  Sun  Alliance  Chase  at 
Cheltenham  next  week. 

"I  expected  to  come  here 
and  see  Avro  Anson  win  com- 
fortably, but  I thought  that 
was  a moderate  effort,”  said 
Camacho.  “It  wasn't  his 
jumping  that  disappointed  me 
— that  was  adequate.  He  just 
didn’t  travel  very  well  In  the 
race  and  I believe  he  needs  to 
be  more  competitive. 

"I  can  only  say  with  respect 
to  all  the  other  horses  in  the 
race  that  it  wasn’t  a very  good 
show.” 

Smith’s  Band,  a 20-1  shot 
for  the  Martell  Grand 
National,  has  had  a training 
setback  and  will  miss  the  race 
at  Aintree  on  March  30. 
Jenny  Pitman’s  son  Mark 
said:  “Smith's  Band  has  had  a 
successful  year  (winning 
three  times)  but  won’t  run 
again  this  season. 

“It  is  nothing  too  serious 
and.  hopefully,  he  will  be 
back  for  all  the  big  races  next 
season.” 

Smith's  Band's  defection 
still  leaves  Mrs  Pitman  with 
three  entries  in  the  race,  in- 
cluding last  year’s  winner 
Royal  Athlete. 

Jimmy  FitzGerald's  horses 
have  been  running  well  lately 
and  the  Mai  ton  trainer  looks 
all  set  to  gain  his  sixth  win- 
ner in  the  last  fortnight  with 
Rustic  Air  in  the  Robin  and 
John  Simpson  Memorial 
Handicap  Chase  at  Sedgefield 
today. 

Rustic  Air  has  had  her 
share  of  injuries  and  her  run 
at  Nottingham  last  month 
was  her  first  since  winning  a 
novice  chase  by  seven  lengths 
at  Market  Rasen  three  years 
ago. 

She  was  in  the  lead  when 
falling  two  out.  but  made  no 
mistake  at  Leicester  last 
month  when,  eased  right 
down  on  the  run-in,  she  saun- 
tered home  by  three  and  a 
half  lengths  from  Ardcroney 
Chief. 

Rustic  Air  (4.00)  should 
have  further  improvement  in 
her  and  a 7lb  penalty  for  that 
easy  victory  may  not  stop  her 
scoring  again. 
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• Bernard  Gallacher.  the  for- 
mer European  Ryder  Cup  cap- 
tain, will  become  President  of 
the  Golf  Foundation,  the  body 
responsible  for  developing 
junior  talent  at  its  annual 
meeting  today.  Ian  Peacock, 
chief  executive  of  the  Lawn 
Tennis  Association  since 
1986,  will  succeed  Findlay 
Picken  as  chairman  of  the 
Foundation’s  counciL 

• Germany’s  Sven  Struver 
has  won  the  European  Tour 
Golfer  of  the  Month  award  for 
February  after  his  maiden 
victory  in  the  South  African 
PGA  Championship. 

• Gan  ton  in  Yorkshire  has 
been  chosen  to  stage  the  2004 
Curtis  Cup  match. 
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1 1211-20  HUMS  HA8VUT  mo  WMeim'8-W-fl  AS  I Mud) 

x juwsr-  ami  nw  county  cmo  j comma  u-u-io jcvm((d 

3 net'.'S- mWALt  OUGHT  <304}  UraCCbKtneylS-lVIO JMeMVID* 

4 243535-  KA—MUA1MUM W(f4Q p»)BCtotby  12-1M0 ICroetr(T) 

0 FPPW- UOUTTW  WH*  (3*3)1.  SWKMnW-lVIO  JUMyrn 

• 31FA1C-  SOCMWKIGSO  Uro  A Bovfty  0-11-10  lAn ed(I) 

7 2«J6Ct-«OMCOSUaAT10H(335)(e)CMMnn-11-10 1W>W 

0 SP1/4-  FUME  OVRSNB  (BBS)  KCumgl  W-ll-4  ' — JMeeJCveehn 


3 P«A4ADfi{T5*>(»»M«J  Wamtol  O-lW 


(7) 


4 2P22Ffr-  RmSAGAH (MO (CD) Mm  C Saundere  13-1W 0Meelr(3) 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  WW  Bbdea  8.  IWde  A^h  7 

laitfag:  <-5  iHdtBMae.  2-1  Ryde  AW*.  7-2  Peefede  *imm 


<$.20  iwTioaALA)g»PHOViMctALatcoignm<r«MrirTMUinng>cHA3e(Miiiiir») 
toiraSM 

1 . IFiFlC-  RAWCA1YHWSC300)  UraTKa  11-12-8 — ABW(3) 


2 TRUST  TW  GYPSY  72)  (CO)  J Worn  W-12-fl 

3 6I2B5P-  MOMAUOHinr MAM (377) E OHM  10-12-0  — KOrMaJ^ 

4 lLmUN(Ml)KA4hRP#*ro#7-1»-lO r — - — 

5 MRB  MLKAMtAISIpM)HUMlMf«6-11-lO  — 


-P  Heeler  n 


<T) 


iD^rfD 


£ Eerie*  (7) 


t ow/POD- 1 B(4S3)LS«adeni  0-1^10  

7 no-  MCHSHAPOf4SOBB«o«ea*ew6-1»-iO 

0 B0PTB5-  OWJO  (45B)  MagC  OoracM  5-1  1-10  — 

1 win-  HOVALOUASn  (333)  W Haye»l3-1  wo 

10  34121'/-  0AUSAUTO  ROY  (1007)  R SmiUO-lKW 

11  snona-  «AWIOGK(K11)P  MaroelO-'H-O 

13  .'/JC/M*  DOC  LOOM  UOS  Bator  W-1 1-6 

13  3W7-  wnmai  pMOP  IteUaa  9-11-5 

TOPPOMITlP3lMhherB4»a,Ba«eMT.Oieie* 

-Bte  1V4  Uchgada  7-a  Beenn.  H PW.  6-1  ^ Gtoeaon.  3-1  S*fnre.  12-1 

Inal  71*  Guay.  Want  Tam. 


itxpm 


4.50  OMUHPBWWUnW  HWlMPOUMf  mroe) 

« nuiKL.  BUOBAOOBlSdaoOUfflABiwtoTB-IT-S 
* FBOWAWMWIW^CIlirtlnoeB-lM 

s «yaBr«iHWTHaiMM 

TOP  Mi  Tfi  Hwr  wwi  1,  Teeref  T, n J * 


mrm  todav  for  the  first  tune:  LEICESTER:  i20 
ww^^.^lS^S^GEFIELD:  £00  Mr  Optimistic;  3.30 
Eatt^p'Brien;  5.00  Enchanted  Cottage. 


Sedgefield 


a4»OPoMyPrloea 

UOWuKuvyOatt 


AUPrideOTHer 
1 4AO  RUSTIC  AIR  (nao) 
4JOBMIM|M 


AIM  HA0OICAP  WRUti  If 


<53* 


2.00  JOHN  WADS  HAUUOSCOimmOMAL. 

IIOfSeBljOM 

101  33210-0  GHASLVCtA  (40  (D)T  Carr  6-12-0 

102  S3WMB  JOa*OVS(a*3(CO)MraMRsveJey7-Tl-M 

103  42HIP  BAMAISfl  (22)(Ct>)U  BarredougO  B-ll-7 

104  ItllfO-O  GISH  MOMBM  (17)  W Kbiiti  10-TV-O 

105  00-0005  pmTHSITY|GM(4f)JParkM  10-10-13 

103  56eQ5-P  AIMOOA  (10)  MnSBradterne  5-10-11  . 

107  IPBMTIP  MR  0PISM5HC  (17)  FIAeieaB  6-10-6  ._ 

100  0Q6-0SS  ALICANTE (01]  0 McCdn  9-W-7 

106  6-41000  5SS  VOil  ALWAYS  (47)  M Berne*  6-10-6 

110  P-OOGOO  CLOVnOOB.  (30)  B EJMean  5-16-4 

111  8RMBOPOUYTWO  (33)  6-10-1 

113  »0-24U4  DOLLY PSKSB (15) WSnfUl  11-16-1 
113  000  ENWROMUfTAL  LAW  (*4)  W UcttMwn  5-10-0 

etpfe  0,  Jeroeee  7,  See  Yeu  AMroie  ■ 

5-2  Jcxnave.  7-2  Ctarlyae,  6-1  See  You  Atafi.  7-1  Pier  TMitr  Nine,  6-T  Polly  Tea,  10-1  Dally 
Price*,  12-1  Amneea.  14-r  Oovsi  Gul.  13  bmih. 


2JSO  IBfY  BOA»MAnn  R0HDLSM  3M  10y4*  C2JI13 
301  OS’-SSO  A BOGY  LAMP  (7)  (IP)  J HewSrS  JotuBan  7-11-6 

303  2424DP  CLASSIC  CREST (17)  0 Idoore  5-11-6 

SOS  SWP  mASS  EMmY  (45)  UitMReveiey  6-11-5 

304  ODriV-6  MLVMf  AUCTION  (BO)  T Carr  9-11-6  _ 

300-  OOO-WiaiiaSI0|ISTltAL[S0)DLul«6-11-5 
SOS  OPSMASXBimOOK  (33)  W Barter  6-11-S 
207  330-632  OOSONTM  NUN  (4«)  J liilm  S-H-6 

90S  4-052FP  SirniaST  (47)  DUcCM  6-11-S 

SOS  THE  SOU)  LOSS  M HarMoed  6-11-4 

310  DO  YOUMO  A3DR0SS  {20)  J Notion  5-11-6 

*11  P6-  JUST  PHY1H3 13S3)  Mr*  U flevetey  5-' 

213  30Pif-00  KHOAU«SOAMagH15)Ut»L  ReseeD 

313  0V43-64  MISS  MOSSY  OATS  (30)  K Burte  6-1 1-0 

314  tU-CO  OLO  SUSY  (8)  MnSSrrYttiB-11-0  

315  SMBMGPWCSRJoteaon  7-11-0  _ 

31 B OP  nSBOntSXV  (31)  FMetagD  6-11-0 

0K»  WHmi  NORM  (104)  lira  L Merdull  6-11-0 


TOHOBiTFfcH*OinaMH|,MMe— rOSeT,H>1)lM» 

BMBe«c  1V4  Ron  OeTto  R®,  6-1  Ukattoeay  Ote.  6-1  Abbey  lane.  B-1  Tto  Bett  IcrL  KM  8WSS4, 
li-1  MMfcm  Brook.  14-1  KiDB*  MmMnl.  OM  Bety  IT  mem 


Newbury  runners  and  riders  with  form  guide 


3-ID  I 
MO! 

MO  The  Croeenv 


0-40  PUpY  Woody 
4.10  Butin  Mirror  (Ufa) 
AWTMtii 


»W«.  fa  treetela  after  tnrt  ■—  SeeaeeSeyedeceMleMMJLeWtia 
2.1  O CHAPEL  MOW  NOWCS*  HANDICAP  CHASE  tel  4*  £4£00 

1 00-15  USX  TO  THl  RESCUE  (111)  R Alner  B-12-0 Jl 

3 a-254T  POOL! EmAMD(20} (D)G  Bidmg  6-U-11 BCWfart 

3 3P-C123  OOOUBE(1B)(Q)PNKI>alM 6-11-2 A P McCoy 

4 5F42-63  HOVAL2EDOS(112)l*sPDirtMldO-KMO :.J>H4q 

5 <B-6f21  M PRBWDBrr  (10)  C Brooks  7-10-3 QBrwVy 


■Wfloft  6-<  FooM  Erranl.  5-2  Mr  PreeUenL  7-2  CooIim.  6-2  R«  Tc  THe  Rescue.  6-1  Hoyel  Segoi. 
POSH  OUBC- na  TO  TIB  RESCUB  Chased  leader  Id  benwey.  saos  eoetenwl  eed  BOed  0(.  u ol  5 
&aatwn.  bin  411  a lactoaNiecn  (Kempton  2m,  Gd) 

FOOLS  BOARD:  Juirved  veil  lad  tune  wtMftnade  an.  ran  an  reel,  won  Dy  9 kdei  B*  Stand.  Bren 
tUngleid  anSliOv.Hvrl. 

COOLRS&  Held  ■*>.  deedway  haffwar.  nuiato3Du(.  weakened  apdraecning  lest  ardd  BlMdwn.bm  W 
la  Sendee  (Ten  don  3m.  Sll). 

ROYAL  SBDOSS  Henhmy  Id  chan  winner  5 out  in  touch  wnen  mwaxe  7 out  nd  recover,  Ian  d 3 
ndihera.  an  Mlo  BtimtddeH  Buck  WemonABMoi  2mS1H)y.Sg. 

MR  PIW1S1PMT.  ATOSVV  pans  wel.  led  1 ouu  ran  on.  iron  or  41  trom  Radnut  B r*n  lOoncadar  3o,  0®. 


2^0  BKPS4  MOVICCP  HURDLE  M 110y4e  33^41 


I cm)  j Kira  6—11—3 

LPIdywardS-ll-S 


3.00  WtiBSAirS  OUSHASI RKHOMAL  HANDICAP  CHASE  3m  41 CSAM1 

301  110161  WOW(0)(a»**)(C)  P Bowen  9-IW1  D 

303  T1216-P  ALTS  AUDI  (34)  (C)  Mrs  II  tewUy  8-11-10 A 

303  44203Z  PMK  OtMMI  (S)M  KUJanord  6-11-1 R 

304  11-1524  WO*  Y(C1)(SF)  Urx  14  Ravslay  16-KM2  P 

303  16-4316  TWIN  STA7S5  (80)  (C)(BF)JTun*l  7-10-10 H 

JOS  2P-9C1  GO  9LLY  (30)  (C)  B EHjon  10-10-0 M 

307  1-5U52F  (HI  (QJHellso*  8-10-0 A 

232144  MBMOS  MLS  (SI)  J Howard  JoDieon  7-10-0 P 

nS.Uro4V7lPfceaO—4eS 

r 11-4  Ptad  Qunur,  7-2  Bleea.  4-1  UroaV.  5-1  Twin  SUE*.  6-1  Aire  MU.  Go  Sny 


401  3-P6190  FATHER OWnBi (17) JEdmrd(»-U-0 PWme* 

BetUepi  154  Hama  Oft  ami.  »-4  Harem  harvert.  4-1  KwMaUa  Rambler.  6-1  RoctieAP.  6-1  9om 
OhiiggUM,  10-t  Anteoi  Cocniy  Oman. 

401  0-443!  PmEOF6MY(0)CFadSurK5-11-O BWiMgn)* 

404  Z30P50  PW4C2YAZA  (33)  J Carta  b-iw LOMaa 

40#  12314!  ASIA  PLAYHH  (3S)  Mm  S BnsoB  B-W-13 lAEWtltoll  (3) 

3.50  OAKY  WILTSMBE  LCC26TH1MM  HUWTMtW CHAW teWMi.U  3w  C301O 
t inl-J6HHMMTH»IWWr(3)roPYfttHPmMa-1  -■  OOUBTTML 

2 H112-1  WILD  SHIMON (5) (D)  MW  JPKJoaoo T2-12-1 : : BVHta(7) 

400  5366-34  HM UUNRBWO UMD (3S)  Mm L Rwaail  HMO-5 ATbentoe 

407  6-BB60  D>AiaLAVSTRIHr  (17)000  WKvq)7-W-a  * MoSemiR  + 

408  23HJWOROA  BOB  (1 7)  WnSSmfi  5-lM M-Pltorrayf7) 

. 5-2  Pnde  Of  May,  7-2  Able  Pleyer.{ 
Ponca  Yea*. 


TaUyvoger,  The  Laanbeig  Lora  6-1  Father  CTBrWn.  6-1 


4.00 


BOGMI  AMD  JDWI  SBIPSnH  IMMIHAI  lUUGHC  AP  CMA3K  tm  It  O<^70 


SOI  MBU34  CROSS  CAMMDM  P)(CP)J  HPUR  KMT-91) 


504 


SOB 

607 


I TPJ-OOP  SQM  OP  HH<17)  (CD)  toauRauMry  6-11-10  J 
F 1543 1 JOE  HHTTE  (1 5)  (CO)  J Howard  Johnson  Ul-U-jl 
a SVt-^  RUSnCAS(7)(7WdO  JFtzGaniap-ii-O^te 
431122  CMAMMPIOOAU (IS)  (BP)  Mfl  S Bredbcnwl 
415ZV-9  HSAYM.YGfTIZIM(4S)Jaedm6-lM^ 
0-241FS  JUKI  SOX  ULLY  C**HCO)  £3PJ  P UomeWiWO-5  _ 
OWIO  DOMOWIISIVai) Mi»L  Mnddfl  10-10-1 
I 33BOOP  SUnWPAWH<03)(O JHubbvdt 9-10-1  ■ 


Z231S-Z5  IQMOS  CMA1BOT (24)  Lady  Mays-Gntth  6-1V-3 _.VHM 

40V-0  1R0MLE (11)5  Ualor  6-11-3 - RWawi 

MP6- LOGICAL  S1V  (341)  DGudolto  6-11-3  _J>toeby 

TARROCK  U Jo  nae  6-11-3 il  Bymo 

I ATumen  fr-n-3 ~~ 

a 

. . p 

ZI3H1  AUUMEOAKCn  (09)  (D)0  Sherwood  4-11-2 -I; 

360  FAnrasnkREWBJ.  (18)  ssnenood  6-10-12 


0 THYMKMM0T10H(11)C  Brook)  5-1 V4 

OP-0522  WIXOE  women  (»2)  MBndstoch  6-11-3 


0 LAOBALYC(87)BdiHMn6-KM2 

OF-  RAISE  IRS  UHTT  (SS5)  G Beldns  7-10-12  


kwe  Dncar  10,  logical  Step  8,  naga  Cfeartoi  7 

5-4  haenetlBlieei.  *-U0BCd  Sttp.6-1  Hryneln  Mo»n.8-lKlnBfcC»BnoL\lft«eWtndar.l6-1 
The  Paladin,  12-1  LapMe. 

FORM  OWOK-COOLOIMMBh  Headway  over*  out  weetoaad  21  out  361  IIP  ol  23  nnehara  lo  Andanao 
in  oumpar  (Nev«uiy  2ml  lOy.  Gd-ai). 

KBMS  CHARIOT!  Needed  race  tan  time  wbea  headway  3 out  tod  on  erne  pace  horn  2 out,  50  ol  12 
ttwhera.  un  71  id  Raohahunoh  (Newkxey  annoy.  Gd-SOL 

UMH*  Needed  race  on  raepoearaacs  when  tailed  on  9ttiall0  Entsheraowimd  Ceil  EauuaraeiKemptan 
2m.  Gd). 

THE  PALAIHMi  Geldwg  by  Nrerir  A Nana  haS4ro(lier  to  numeroea  winsen  leciudino  aaebl  chase ra 
Gommor'a  Le»  and  Coinr>  Member,  dam  never  ran 

THYME  Bf  HOTKNfe  Needed  race  on  debd  erben  abravt  promnefft  mil  weakaeM  ■pproecMaot oaLMh 
0H2.  Wn  20®  Deck*  Youraen  iKemoon  An.  Go-SIt). 

AU.YMW  DANCab  Rammed  ® *rm  last  uma  wneri  enued  leader  ural  led  apprae<MT>62  oal  ran  on  wel 
won bySIrom Denar. U ran iSanduwn 2mn0», Gdl. 


3.ft  O CHAI0EY  BASSETT  KOVKKSF  CHASE  *re  If  C2£M 

1 481340  FISKS (DJJeotafta 6-1 V-7 JRdMew 

3 D1F055  KtMUOO (30) DEliworlB 9-11-7 ^PHeEev* 

3 MW-FPO  BROWN  ROM  (47)  Mrt  R Hendtraon  8-11-2 SPevraB 

4 30-2QSJ  SURUM0 FRLLOW (17) N Kenoaraon  6-11-2 WA 

5 4-I24FF  TWCAUHRUE  (43)  (BF)  G BdlcSng  6-11-2 * 

• 4J1P10-3  TOO  SHARP  (43)  UnHKndn  6-10-11  JPTWey 

TOP  ms  TlPfc  M9H  Mtm  8,  Hindn  7 

BMIItm  9-4  Sdrioie  Fellow.  11-4  The  Caumrue.  4-1  Nemiao.  Fierce.  6-1  Too  Srwp.  36-i  Brown  Robber. 

nrn  CUM  - pnea  (ArpMeed  H rate  wen  by  CMirctKM)  Poi  bi  VKnObr  yMordiy.  pravtouMy  M 
ml  len  wtoe  71 4»  ol  7®  Lord  Dorcst  vdtb  WMIWO  IM|  18  5Ui  lA*ec42m.  Oo-Sfcj 
BnOWHRO—aBt  Headway  53i.  weakened  6 out  Wiol  U hnbhete.bbi  471  ®QanylomPiCTmtt»2m3t 
Gum 

SWLHB  auih  Dosed  wknar  urt«  bhudwad  Mid  unEOflWJ  iBar  4®  beUrd  hast  UrmVL  4 ran 
!Wvi4ck2mad). 

TK  CAUMRUt  Pranmen  eraM  teD  3 ool  benwa  Big  Slrana  8 ran  (Www*  an.  Oft 

TOO  SHAin  Fn*  race  v O morsha  lest  ume  when  led.  soon  deer,  haefca  aSw  5».  rawed  aapoacMna  1 

out  soon  rwafcpnca  (SKSncs  Mali  finttkera  » Beaicteov  Once  ILHcaaer  2nwiICy,  GdJ. 


TOP  FORM  nPft**eDe«M%S,MMDe  Air  T.HenaiabCIDtiS 
Bento*:  11-4  Rartc  Air,  7-2  JUa  Sea  BBy,  5-1  Joe  "few.  6-1  CbarWngGiM.NeBVBrYya!««n.  6-1  Cnw 
Cunee,  12-1  So*  Ollns.  Inman 


4.30  HAD  KATTH  ROWS  CHAM  te  II  £*1*3 


603 


054312-  STIURV  FW(363)  (O)  Ms)  L RussHI  TV-1  Mb 

S«4S  ■MAJfS DEUGHT (33) RMbmB-l  1-3 

0/-  COOUSHV  (633)  V TheniSun7-1V3 

OMJOWWSraUBlYlSU  (313)  VTbMPM  HI-4 

31-HH2  POST  M A STORM  (7)  U HamnWOd  7-U-3 

06-0520  PGBRMimST  (33)  JHeSMM  7-11-3  

064053  RaB-KMC(3E)UBWMB-t1-3 

SdOVO  WKAVBIOMOROS  (45)  J htaaeee  9-U-3 

CEW-PO  WBL  RAM  (7)  H Mend*  6-11-S 


-LWywr* 


-Attorn 

lTM 


l(«) 


01G  OPV-85  BAUTTOWflJS)  MW  EaUSTt*  5-10-6 

TOP  FORM  TV*  Port  li  A Him  0,  BrMT*  B*M1 7,  Si  Etao1*  Ftm  0 

nmtor  n-4 B BnARn. 3-1  Panin  ASearm.  f-i  Briar's DBU0B. 7-1  Ball  leader. 6-1  PraBi*  FW. 
U-llMYer  George.  «-1  fMbbHOng.  10  it  ere. 


5.00  MARCH  HARK  MOWC^HOmiil am*  HOydaeS^SO 
4201  STAR  MMUMDOI  m (CO)  Mn  M Ftoveley  5-1 W) 
van  AU.0H(«)(COl  J Heterw*  5-U-O 


- 1 
1 
9 
4 


3-06022  BUYnS  DRUM  {33}  (HP)  i HeUeoe  6-1 M 
MW  flEHCTAL )—K|W| JHRWiB  JMflMP  7-1V2 
HD-016  JSIAAD  (40)  J Norton  6-11-2 
C4DP46  HSIWYIMJ  fllHn  (10)  JGlrtl  5-11-2 
D-2£3*HAIAO*RBfERfmRCo«n»W1-S  — 

00  vanMHO  (7)0  MOtW  5-11-2 
B-*»  Awms  Alice  (10)  J ntzOnhl  0-KM1 

44464  COOLSnA-CtOi  Ur*  J 9r*w«  4-10-7 

OD  EMCMAarrm  COTTAGE  (41 M NUMM  4-11 
5 WHAT'S  SDCmTO  (10)  HAI 


DC  OUR  I 


1 flkaMCBr  4- W-7 
T (20)  Mrt  SAMUO  4-10-2 


TOP  MMlIMkStar  fWartMTS.  Jbad  T.  AS  On  0 

TV-4  star  Ptrfeneer,  6-1  Aunt®  Afce.  Borers  Dream,  7-1  Jhead.  6-1 AB  On.  a® User  River.  (Xr 


Rainbow. 


Results 


DONCASTER 

2JOO  (2m  4 If  Hrttnp  1,  PUOCOME 
PETER,  14  Brennan  (7-1):  X Urban  Pawn 
tag  OVB  (avj;  S,  Blown  A Knew  (36-1).  14 
ran.  41.  ia  (0  Breniran)  Tola  £6.50:  CT40. 
£1,30,  £1040.  Dual  F‘  £5.40.  CSF:  £17.17. 
Trio:  £228.70 

ABO  (2wi  M IlOytto  Cbb  1,  WPUH 
TIM,  Mr  M Rtrooll  (6-1):  9,S0MwMrfB-1): 
3,  HI  Hwahlml  (26-1).  6-13  lav  Sheer  Jest 
10  rw.  a.  dim.  rN  Twieton-Oawesi  Tott: 
E4.SC:  tl.10,  £2.00,  £440  Dual  F-  E1B.80. 
CSp- £5003.  TrU  £93.70 
O4)50bn4f  H<Sa)i  1.TAIU  RAMBLER,  P 
CarOerry  (5-1):  2,  Steel  Mon  (6-1 1:  a. 
0nlrlenwl*t(4-1).  i9ran.3.4.(MlM8Han) 
Tola:  £640  £2.30  d-30.  £100  Dual  F- 
£2040.  CSF:  £3067.  Trio:  £18.70. 

XJd  (3m  coy  1.AVHO  ANSON,  M Dwyer 
(V*5  lav);  2,  RuMmH  (7-1);  3,  Hu  QOto 
(14-11 6ran.  6, 12.  (M  Camacho) Tele:  £1  JO; 
£1.00  n.ean.oa  OuaJFitlJO  C3F  £2.74. 
4A6(fen1  lOfdblMtab  ItRMALroiMC, 
P Carberry  (12-1):  3,  71m  Wkrf  Dm* 
(8-1);  3,  KJmbvrlvy  Boy  (3-1  levl;4,Cur- 
reet  Ipiieti  (11-2).  18  ran  A 7.  (Q  Rrch- 
anSs)ToKr  £14.80:  E2- 30.0.00  c1.20.c2.10. 
Dual  Ft  £l09.70.  CSF’  £312.87  Trkatt 
E34S46.  Trfo-  £240  JO 
4^40  (2wi  Bt  1 lOjrde  Ch>  1,  RHOftStU 
BAY,  P Niven  (19-1):  *.  Oemeral  Com- 
md  (4-6  lav);  9,  JwRnlel  PfeM  (9-2)  6 
ran- Shd.  is.  [Mr*  U RevmJey)  Tele:  £18.60 
£300.  £1JO  Dual  F:E&7D.  CSF  £2831. 


5.10  (2m  IlDyds  Hep  1,  WYNYARD 
LADY,  R Hodge  (fr-1);  2.  Bewttnh  (5-2);  B, 
BMDam  Meek  (8-1).  6-4  fav  Good  dun.  13 
r«n.  15,  T.  (Mra  M Rsvaley)  Tele:  CSAO: 
£260.  £1.70.  £3.30  dual  F:  til 420.  CSF: 
£2023.  Trie:  £37.40  NFt  Curra  Uinebal. 
QUADPOIEE3JO  FUCEPOTI510L 

UTTOXETER 

2.10  (2di  HMe2  1.  BACKOAMMOM,  0 
cpton  (5-4  fav):  2,  ■■■lainmf  (11-2):  X 


(100-1).  16  ran.  3,  11,  (J 
Okl)  Tom:  £2.00;  £120  £2.00  £17.90  Dual  F: 
£420  CSF-  £031  Mft  Wood  lan  da  Lad  Too. 
2^40  (2m  M HOydb  HdM)e  1,  LORD  OF 
1W  WWST.  A Roche  (8-1):  2,  MaoryCime 
(6- 1 1 lav  i;  9,  Deif  Sowd  (6-0-  8 ran.  2*.  S 
(J  J O'NellQ  Tout.  £700:  £1-70  CI.IO.  C2.2Q 
Dual  F:  £4.40  CSF:  £1098.  Tr  lease  CCS. 38. 
3.10  (3*i  Bi  Ch);  1,  COmARDGR,  M J 
Emjrtfw-OabaurnB  (11-2);  S,  ReMor  Jbn 
17-1):  3,  Super IMw  (6-5  lav).  6 r*n.  29. 
8 iJ  CHdl  TMK  £700  £200.  Cl 00.  Dual  F: 
E5.60.  CSF:  £14  31.NR:  R^crimia. 

L46(3m  1 1 0ydt  ttdt^l.MI  KMHMIr, 
D Bcklgivaiar  (9-11  lav);  3,  Aefe  Me  KkuRy 
15-tfc  B,  M|4fe  Therapy  (9-1),  7nm.fl.lV 
(A  J Wilson)  To*  £1.60:  £1.10  £200.  Dual  F: 
C20O.CSPE4  74. 

4.13  (am  ST  caoil,  LMHEU-LR.A  Lar- 
nach  (100-301: 2,  Yetmg  DubOnar  iB-IL  a, 
Joe  Be^ay  (14-1).  9-«  lav  UoomSerram.8 
ran.  30.  diet  (A  Jamal  To*  C40O  £1.60 
£1.60.  £2  BO  Dual  F:  C1J3C,  CSF:  £21.32. 
400  (Dm  F hp  1,  BARTON  WARD,  J 
Ftoitan  (10-1);  3,  the  Brewr  (8-1):  3, 
Rye  Mo  Fool  (B-11  Fav).  10  ran.  4,  8.  (S 


3-40  TAM4EY  HANDICAP  CHASE  Ms  33036 

1 321FP0  DIRIAU0WLODGE(11)(D)CBarweH  9-11-12 


A P McCoy* 


2 T24-6D8  KENTISH  PIPHtpAHQNGaalw  11-1 1-12 -C  LMwMRa 

3 142225  PHUn MOODY (18) NHmiMreon 8-1 V4 JRI 

4 6F6-44D  DO  BE  BMBF  (52)  (C)(D)  IAS  J mman  11-11-3  .. 

0 5-1PM1  OMTIMCIIVE  (7)  (aM  m)  (P)  UmiOnaP"  7-ID-9 — Aim* 


S 3P-1430 


CASTLE  (1 7)  J Gktxd  9-1 0-4 


TOP  FORM  1W«r  Pl^Pe  W^  0,  DMtaeOvw  7 

BeOb*  9-4  PNUo'B  Woody.  11-4  Dodaame.  62  Do  Be  Bnet  6-1  KertM  Piper.  Oatolkw  Lodge.  M 
RmeewCame. 

FORM  OUDE  - DUNAILOW  LODOE:  Made  mouka.  ie  woeft  until  weatooed  4 oi4,  nitad  at  7Bi  ol  a 
IWehera.  MB  40  to  Soper  Tecta  IKemptan  hMIIIOr.  Gd0H). 

KENTISH  PVn  PrommeM  la  haHmy  wHbh  «6  ol  B ftnwhwra.  bin  5R  lo  Terao  (Newbury  2m4t  G66M. 
PMUM«SWOOOYi  thedwey  approaching  3 out,  every  etom*  MR  kept  on.  3rd  ol  I Wahera.  bbi  2 64  ■ 
Anhui  a Umbel  (Strutown  SmllOj.  Gd-S«). 

DO  RE  BIRR  PromneiB  ueu  vmtoned  Rattwaj  when  dWanoe  Tlh  rt  B HnWiera  behind  FUI  of  Oafei 
(WenweL  inSI.  Gd-SH). 

DBTMCTTVB  HaKl  ■*.  headway  Hi,  led  railway  to  3oul  ovongiy  rkUen  lo  regain  lead  Sat  wan  by  1 V2I 
(ram  RUedaon.  H ran  (Leieeto  3m.  Gd-SB). 

HAMMOW  CASTIB  Headway  flbr.  wakened  4 out  dwaace  ba  of  14  Brusnera  behind  Daepancnie 
(Windsor  2mS.  01) 


4-1 0 COMBS  HANDICAP  HURDU  Mb  SI  C20O1 
FIMPPO  LAKE  TBBI  (11)  (O)  J CUd  1 M2-0 


: ' i 

,1. 


PJ-1RAJ  ROCCO  (8) (d 3 Sherwood  9-1 1-12 MMuhmM 

5181-000  SASAKI  RIVER  (46)  Mr«JRa«leM3-l  1-7 MAFRieeraM 

T31BJMRPTE  CROSS  (100)  GBakfleg  6-11-7 A P McCoy 

rroOOMMAIHMBBHmORrtnNTwtoM-Oev'nB-ll-e MrM  RAuaS 

24S25ltARDSiQ(11)(RF)  fl  Ualor  5-11-7 NMwe 

04-3P50  THE  OOLHNO  CURATE  (20)  R Am  11-10- K) DOhMhee 

DSV54-9  BOYFMB® (20) D Ebworti 5-10-9 PMqi 

U346-P  IMFAWOUS  (15)  Mart:  CanyWon  10-10-3 


Crow  a,  Heriwn  Mbtor  7,  Handoi  a 
ReoheraS-S  JUam/i  Cross.  11-4  uannere  Minor.  7-2  Hardmo.  6-1  Itoeoo.  6-1  SebaM  Rher.  12-1  LaU 
Teereen.  The  Gaffing  Carale. 

PORN  autos- SASAKI  Rnot  BaieKl  tom  3 ota  BA  el  11  Bnt*ner*.B0i3HBGi«eiEaaea»(iCe"iiwn 
SmrrOy.  GdL 

JMWVS  CROSS.  Held  igi.  doee  4di  when  btoitfB  down  appnading  2 m aehno  fwbow  lAaoa  Sta.  Gd- 
FoiJ. 

MAROHM:  Headway  5 out  every  chance  EaL  keen  on  one  paeart  Mol  is  fathers  to  Erttife,  uffli  LAKE 
TEERSBI  (or  22RH,  behind  wwi  EUt.  171 11th  (Kemotat  &n5l.  6663). 

CU2A7B  Never  nearer  Rb  ol  it  Naqhere,Mnlllbebind  Landed  Gentry  (AtaN  Cowl,  90V 

Headway  haBwav.  eftaseo  winner  from  6 otd  » 2 ota  wesfcened  RWTOrtdng  la*.  BOi  eMi 


SnMhers.  bbi  171  to  TWuhryg  GW  ibngWd  anSfl  By.  Hvyj. 


4*40  SAYDON  STARDARD  OPEN  0H  FLAT  We  1 lOfSe  Cl  022 

10  ONACRFIELD  (10)  IteelT  Ounce  6-li-S Jl  Jeheien  (3) 

DAN  DC  MAN  UtiLSlddaa  5-11-2 MBdarti 

UDBBAM  HU.  (S3)  C Mann  5-11-2 Jtorededi  Ka*» 

(7) 

HAPPY  JACK  PJona»5-11-2 

0WPSRttLHOMO«5(SO)NLB!aD«ab-U-2 Jtory  LmH»(31 

lyORY  COABTHI B De  Haae  5-1 W rCUptow 

HASOMBJGdtonl  5-11-2 

D RATHKEAL(20)U  Knaton-Oto  5-11-2 

0 THECHB3E  BAROH 197)  S MNkv  5-11-2 ._C4rti  YW»b(5) 

G TS0TOR  (8)  Mrs  JCaell  5-11-2 -7  MM 

TWW  BAILOR  CeptTForaler  6-1 1-2 -SWynM_ 

POU.YAMIA  14  Muggerldge  G-U-ll 

0 0OSEHALL(4E)Mre TPUdnatm 5-W-71  0bto«w(3) 

RUM  FOR  COVER  Mra  P OUMd  4-16-3 Htofawl  M(7) 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 

5 
7 
S 
0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

14  rm 


64  T)toua4-1Na90M.6-1GfSd'leU.6-1TMnBallH.  10-1  DenhamMU,  12-1  Ivory  Coastoi, The 
Bar  oo. 

PORMSMRN-SHRtMMBl Prominent  innil  weakened  ever  Mew.  ladielM.  bln owr  M habM  Ballad 

Ulnarel  Utoydoch  2«.  HvyV 

DAN  OS  MBIfe  OeUtod  by  PhardenK,  had-brolher  U topdass  2m chaasr  Bad  House,  dam  never  ran 
MMUM  HU:  Held  ml  mon  71  bat.  raw  Oa.  1001 M 17,  Mi  28  to  FWngran  (BangM  CivOm  ^Ml.  00) 

1U3T0«b  Ptamtoing  debal  Mat  rwadwayS  ow,  kepi  on  one  pace  h ga«gl4. 9h  o(14  finis  vers,  bn  1M  to 
Suon  OtAe  (NoGinijiam  2m.  Gat-Sbl 


_ Good  Stuff;  W favourite  for  yesterday’s  Mares  Only 
National  Hunt  Flat  Race  at  Doncaster,  had  to  be  put  down 
after  breaking  a hind  leg.  Graham  Bradley's  mount,  who  had 
won  her  only  previous  start  here  nine  days  earlier  sustained 
tbe  damage  turning  out  of  the  back  straight  and  the  jockey 
immediately  pulled  her  up. 


BrOOkShaw)  Tow  ntlft  £120.  £120. 
£1.10.  Dual  F:  £16.30.  CSF:  CnatB.  Trio- 
£6  ea  Nit  Chief  tadpratloa 
L20  (2m  FUG  4.  wm  KIHO,  G Upton 

(5-g);B.WP4  H»irary(S-1):3,EdR»rrwinr 
IPrinM  (70— T).  Eypna  lav  Detroit  Davy.  10 
ran.  21.  6.  (J  OW)  Tow  £3.70:  Cl  .30.  £200. 
12.3a  Dual  F:  £13.70.  C6F:  520. K-  Trio; 
£3300. 

OUAOPOTl  £800.  PLACEPOT)  £16  60. 

WINDSOR 

XM  (2m  Bf  Hdhk  1,  NORTH  BAMU8- 
7SH  J Kfevanagh  (0-1];  2,  ha  Orand  (14-1); 
X ■ Baatbfm  (16-1);  4,  Boogie  Sapper 
(M-i).  3-1  tnv  Dsincsda.  20  ran.  t,  a.  (T 
McGovern).  Tote:  £600;  £100.  £2.70.  E4.80, 
£4.0a  Dual  F:  ££5440.  Trio:  £243.30  CSF: 
£97.80.  TrtcaaC  H06Z.ia  NR:  SWke  A Poae. 

2- 00  (2m  Cb):  1,  CHURCHTOWN  PORT, 
TJ  Murphy  (7-2);  2,  Je— eye  Friend  (5-1); 

S,WtaMB  (S-1J.2-1  lav  My  Wteard.e/an.8. 
8.  (P  Butter]  Tote:  £4.70;  £1  40,000.  Dual  F: 
£34.40.  CSF:  El&n. 

3- 25  (am  4t  llOph  Ch>  1,  PfOCPS 
MU.  T J Murphy  16-Z):  2.  Keen  (*>1):  8. 


Town  ({ia  favl  7 ran.  n.  7-  (K 

Bailey)  Tola  £3.00;  £100.  C2Ja  Dual  F: 
£7>9OLC8F:£1109. 

a-SB(2m  44  Hdtojv  1,  DEYMIAR,  R Dun- 
evOOdy(1-2fav);  2,LatMryTlalcet(3-1):3, 
Mando  (23-11. 10  ran.  ll.dbl  iDGandolto) 

toik  £100:  n.io,  n.ia  raxa  Dual  f-  £100. 
CSF:  £2.61.  Trio:  E&40.  Nft:  Wefl  Anangsd. 
406  (Bvn  Cto>  1,  WHAT  A HAND,  Mr  T 
Mitchell  (4-6  «a>);  2,  Bmvm  Wfaideor  (5-1), 
3,  Mo  Jekw(20-1).  6 ran.  a 3.  (H  Bartrar)  T: 


£1  00;  £1.10,  £1.10.  £360.  DP.  £3.70.  CSF*. 
£507.  Trio:  £48.80.  NR:  Direct.  Wtal  AToDo. 
SAW  (2m  4f  Hdtojl  1,  SHBMFPMUIR,  Q 
Hagan  (5-1):  2.  Tnkano  (100-00):  a,  sm 
Word  (9-1).  5-4  lav  Fllppance.  10  ran.  IX  4. 
(Mra  L Wedham)  Tote:  £6.10:  £1.60,  Ci.70. 
£1.10.  Dual  F:  £800.  CSF:  £21.90.  Trto: 
00.40, 

500  (20V  Hdto)i1,MESSUMDOT»,  Chris 
Webb  (6-1):  2,  LpemawBod  Junior  (1  t-M; 
3,  Cowl  Joker  (3-1  fav).  11  ran.  23, 4.  E 
Manor)  Tola:  £700;  £100.  C10q  C1.TO.  Dint 
F:  £2000.  CSF-  £4003.  Trlcaac  £11407.  Trio: 
£1950. 

jackpot:  M0O1 00. 

OUADPOTlteOQ. 

PLAcsponnua 


NfWBWT 
SEDGIREID 
LEKE5HR  L 
lOWmWNKM 
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Soccer 


FA  concern 
on  ‘planned 
bookings’ 


Don  Beet 


THE  Football  Associa- 
tion fears  that  players 
may  be  manipulating 
the  disciplinary  sys- 
tem to  guarantee  their  avail- 
ability for  key  matches.  But 
without  proof  the  FA  cannot 
act  against  them  or  their 
clubs. 

“It  is  very  hard  to  deter- 
mine what  is  in  a player’s 
mind  when  he  commits  an  of- 
fence,” said  the  FA'S  spokes- 
man Steve  Double.  “We  would 
abhor  any  player  seeking  a 
booking  but  we  can’t  ignore 
an  offence."  " 

The  Aston  Villa  striker 
Savo  Milosevic  and  defender 
Ugo  Ebiogu  did  not  look 
wholly  unhappy  to  be  cau- 
tioned in  stoppage  time  at 
Liverpool  on  Sunday.  They 
believe  they  will  have  served 
suspensions  in  time  to  play  in 
the  Coca-Cola  Cup  final  on 
March  24. 

Milosevic  had  started  the 
Anfield  match  a point  away 
from  a one-match  ban,  and  in- 
curred it  when  he  was  shown 
a yellow  card  for  kicking  the 
ball  away. 

Ehiogu's  challenge  from  be- 


hind on  Robbie  Fowler  could, 
as  Villa's  manager  Brian  Lit 
tie  expects,  be  classified  as  a 
four-pointer,  which  would 
take  the  defender  over  21 
points  for  a single-match  ban. 
However,  the  referee  may 
have  interpreted  the  offence 
as  "ungentiemanly  conduct" 
which  carries  fewer  penalty 
points  and  would  leave 
Ehiogu  still  short  of  breach- 
ing the  disciplinary  barrier  — 
so  that  if  he  were  cautioned 
against  Sheffield  Wednesday 
or  Queens  Park  Rangers  this 
week  he  would  miss  Wembley 
after  all. 

"Villa  and  the  referee  were 
not  in  a position  to  know  how 
many  points  Ehiogu’s  caution 
against  Liverpool  was  worth," 
said  Double.  “It  is  not  the  ref- 
eree who  decides,  it  is  us." 

The  players'  bookings  may 
backfire  in  any  case  because 
they  could  well  miss  an  FA 
Cup  sixth-round  replay  in- 
stead of  the  planned  re- 
arranged Premiership  game 
against  Middlesbrough  in  the 
midweek  before  Wembley. 

• Arsenal’s  Danish  mid- 
fielder John  Jensen  is  set 
to  return  to  his  former 
club  Brondbv  on  a free 
transfer. 


Uefa  finally  toes 
the  f tee-agent  line 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 


f JEFA  yesterday  deliv- 
I /e red  what  it  hopes  is 
the  definitive  Bosnian 
verdict  by  finally  agreeing 
that  players  who  are  out  of 
contract  and  want  to  move 
from  one  country  to  an- 
other can  no  longer  be 
blocked  from  doing  so  by 
their  clubs. 

The  about-torn  came  after 
months  of  procrastination  — 
and  a series  of  threats  from 
the  European  Commission, 
which  planned  to  fine  Uefa 
heavily  if  it  failed  to  fall  Into 
line  by  yesterday's  deadline. 

Whether  the  EC  will  let 
the  matter  rest  there 
remains  to  be  seen.  When 
the  verdict  was  originally 
delivered,  fears  were  ex- 
pressed that  all  transfers 
would  be  ruled  illegal. 
However,  the  Premier 
League  bas  always  insisted 
that  a major  overhaul  is 
not  required. 

Yesterday’s  news  was 
relayed  by  an  EC  spokes- 
man, who  confirmed  that 
Uefa's  letter  said:  “We  are 
writing  to  confirm  that  the 
transfer  system  for  out-of- 
contract  players  moving 


across  frontiers  in  the 
European  Economic  Area  is 
no  longer  applicable  and 
will  not  be  enforced.” 

The  ERA  comprises  the  15 
EU  states,  pins  Norway. 
Liechtenstein  and  Iceland. 

Liverpool's  Michael 
Thomas  is  among  those 
who  will  take  a keen  Inter- 
est in  Uefa's  decision.  The 
midfielder,  who  has  at- 
tracted Interest  from  the 
Italian  sides  Atalanta  and 
Torino,  is  currently  negoti- 
ating a new  contract  and 
can  demand  a free  transfer 
abroad.  However,  Liver- 
pool remain  confident  that 
he  will  stay  at  Anfield. 

The  ruling  also  means 
that  EC  nationals  playing 
abroad  become  free  agents 
at  the  end  of  their  contract. 
Thus  Eric  Cantona  could 
now  move  to  another 
English  club  for  nothing 
when  his  contract  expires. 

Uefa  has  also  caved  in  on 
the  three-pl  us- two  system 
of  foreign  and  assimilated 
players  in  European  compe- 
titions and  is  holding  dis- 
cussions with  players' 
onions  and  national  associ- 
ations to  try  to  find  a sys- 
tem that  will  protect 
national  identities. 


Scotland  prepare  to  call  up 
Forest  keeper  Crossley 


Patrick  Glenn 


MARK  CROSSLEY  may 
find  himself  playing  for 
Scotland  against  England  at 
Wembley  in  the  European 
Championship.  The  Notting- 
ham Forest  goalkeeper,  who 
has  a Scottish  grandparent  is 
being  lined  by  Craig  Brown  to 
play  in  the  B international 
against  Denmark  in  Copenha- 
gen on  April  23. 

Initially  Forests  manager 
Frank  Clark  had  blocked 
Scotland  moves  for  Crossley 
because  of  the  three-foreigner 
rule  for  European  club  com- 
petitions. But  with  that  now 
scrapped.  Brown  says  Clark 
has  “no  problem”. 

Duncan  Ferguson,  who 
spent  six  weeks  in  jail  this 
season  for  a head-butt  on  the 
pitch.  Is  also  in  contention  for 
a place  In  Scotland's  squad. 
The  Everton  striker  was  one 
of  the  32  players  summoned  to 
an  informal  get-together  at 
Troon  yesterday. 

Brown  revealed  that  he  had 
mentally  pencilled  in  the  first 
16  of  the  final  22-man  squad 
but  was  “open-minded"  about 
the  other  six.  The  Scotland 


manager  said  the  match 
against  Australia  on  March 
27  would  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  some  of  the 
fringe  players,  including  the 
Everton  striker  and  Black- 
burn’s Kevin  Gallacher. 
"They  are  two  I would  like  to 
have  a look  at,"  he  said. 

In  creating  such  competi- 
tion for  places,  with  under-21 
internationals  such  as  Jackie 
McNamara  of  Celtic.  Stephen 
Glass  of  Aberdeen  and  Char- 
lie Miller  of  Rangers  also  in 
contention.  Brown  has 
started  a dog-fight  “It’s  not  a 
piece  of  psychology  to  get 
them  on  their  toes.”  he  said. 
"It  is  simply  a fact.  Unless 
something  unforeseen  hap- 
pens and  as  long  as  they 
remain  fit,  the  final  squad 
should  come  from  this  32  plus 
three  of  the  younger  guys." 

• Alan  Lawrence,  the  Hearts 
forward,  was  given  the  equiv- 
alent of  an  sending-off  — and 
one-match  ban  — by  the  SFA 
disciplinary  committee  yes- 
terday for  elbowing  the 
Rangers  derender  Craig 
Moore  In  the  face  during  their 
match  at  Ibim  in  October. 
The  Incident  was  reported  by 
the  supervisor  in  the  stand. 
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Uefa  Cup,  quarter-final  first  leg:  Bayern  Munich  v Nottingham  Forest 


Bayern  history  on  Forest’s  side 


Martin  Thorpe  on  a getting  of  wisdom 
for  the  Forest  winger  with  the  rocket  shot 


IAN  WO AN's  two  laser- 
guided  free-kicks  against 
Tottenham  last  week  did 
more  than  fire  some 
timely  life  into  Nottingham 
Forest’s  flagging  spirits  prior 
to  tonight’s  big  game.  They 
also  brought  the.  deliverer 
some  idolatrous  headlines  to 
erase  memories  of  the  last 
time  his  name  appeared  so 
prominently  in  print 
On  December  10  last  year 
Forest’s  28-year-old  left- 
winger was  sitting  in  the 
dressing  room  two  hours  be- 
fore the  league  game  against 
Aston  Villa  when  Frank 
Clark  strode  in.  Woan,  Tike 
everybody  else,  was  expecting 
the  manager  to  give  a team 
talk,  instead  Clark  pointed  to 
him.  “I  think  it's  better  if  you 
leave  the  room,"  be  starkly 
told  one  of  the  club’s  most 
respected  players.  Woan,  in 
front  of  his  team-mates  and 
just  before  a crucial  match, 
was  dropped  and  sent  home. 

Clark  had  been  seething. 
Over  breakfast  he  had  read  a 
wspaper  interview  in 
which  Woan  moaned  about 
the  amount  of  money  the  club 
were  offering  him  in  a new 
contract.  That  alone  was 


Results 


Soccer 

FA  TROPHY;  1 


Utd  « Stevenage  Bor;  G real  ay  Rvrs  v Mao- 
ctabtett  In;  Bath  C or  Bromagwe  Rvrs  v 
Merthyr  Tydni  or  Northwlcft  Victoria:  Bore- 
Ham  Wood  or  Chortey  v Gatashcud. 
Matches  to  ba  played  on  Saturday.  March 
so  taoi 

Goff 

DOIUU.  OPEN  (Miami)  Final  man  (US 
unless  stated):  869  G Norman  (Aus)  67, 
03.  67. 66;  *rt  V surah  (FIlO  7a  66.  67.  68: 
U Bradley  64. 71.  70.  66: 874  F Alien*  fSA) 

67.  71.  70.  66.  J Kelly  67. 71.  89.  67;  275  N 
ozakr  (Japan)  68.  GS.  71. 70;  J Haas  72. 68. 

68.  67,  277  V.  Clements  71.  67.  68.  71.  P 
Burks  67.  73.  68.  6*  L Nelson  66.  73.  71. 
67.  R Floyd  68.  7a  71.  6ft  J SWnalt  66.  71. 
72. 68:  J PemevMt  (Swa)  68. 71. 69. 99:  878 
W Levi  89.  73. 71.  65;  K Clearwater  72,  67. 

69.  70;  J Morse  B7. 73. 68. 70:  M Brteky  66. 
73.  68.  71;  G Day  68.  71.  67.  72,  279  0 
Crenshaw  66.  7i.  6a  72.  2 BO  n Price 
IZlmb)  73.  68.  TO.  68,  S Jonas  70.  72,  72,  86; 
P Blackmar  68,  72.  6a  70:  L Robert!  69. 73. 
68,7nS  Verpfjnk  66.  74.  69.  71.  Al pot  282 
S ElMngun  )Au9)  71.  71.  72.  68.  N Faldo 
I Eng)  72.  68.  70.  72.  285  0 Frost  (Sai  69, 
72. 73. 71.  280  G Watte  INZ1 69.  74, 7S.  72. 

Tennis 

MEN’S  WOULD  INDOOR  TOURNAMENT 

1 Rotten)  am):  FM  innwJi  O Rama  (Ft)  bl 
S Dosedef  (Cz  Rep)  6-3. 6-3:  c Moya  (So) 
W M sinner  (Gef)  6-3.  7-6.  C-U  Staob 
iGor)  « P Baur  (Ger)  7-5.  7-&  D PrinoaS 
iGer)  bt  K Jan  Davids  INMh)  6-7  6-3. 6-3. 

Basketball 

NBA]  PlMMitv  131.  Dallas  IK  Toronto 
100.  Cleveland  69;  Indiana  103.  ChwkAe 
100;  Houston  111.  Los  Angeles  Likert  to?. 
Mtnneeola  89.  Miami  87:  New  York  109. 
Goldon  Stole  34.  Washington  ion  Sacra- 
mento 99  leading  HaMfcgte  Eastern 
Terence:  Atlantic:  1.  Orlando  (W43. 
LIS.  Prt.741,  0):  2.  New  York  (3124- .579. 
OT):  3.  Miam>  (27-32-  458.168).  4.  Washing- 
ton 12S-33-.431-16).  Conbafc  1.  Chicago 
iW«.  Lb.  Prf-89r.  OK  2.  Indiana  i38-2D- 
.656-1*1  3.  CWI.VMJ  132-34..573 -1SH  * 
Atlant*  (32-35- S61-t?M  Western  Confer- 
men  tfetwesh  1 Ulih  \WS  LIT.  Pil.5% 
01-  2 Sjn  Antonio  113-18-  679-1 >:  3 Houa- 


enough  to  give  Clark  mild  in- 
digestion, but  what  he  read 
next  had  him  choking  on  his 
cornflakes:  Woan  said  Forest 
did  not  stand  a chance  of  beat- 
ing Bayern  Munich. 

hi  feet,  the  player  had  made 
fee  comment  as  an  off-the-re- 
cord aside  after  fee  news- 
paper interview  was  over  and 
had  not  expected  to  see  it  in 
print  Clark,  not  knowing 
this,  was  angry  that  one  of  his 
most  senior  players  was  going 
into  a game  thinking  the  team 
could  not  win. 

When  he  arrived  at  the 
ground  that  day,  Clark  sent 
an  emissary  to  check  with 
Woan  whether  the  article  was 
a fair  reflection  of  his  words. 
Woan.  not  realising  that  the 
Bayern  quote  had  been  added, 
said  it  was.  So  Clark,  think- 
ing feat  Woan  was  standing 
by  the  Bayern  quote,  dropped 
him. 

The  next  day  Woan.  a natu- 
rally intelligent  and  friendly 
person,  explained  his  side  of 
the  story.  Not  only  that  he 
quickly  signed  the  new  con- 
tract. Conspiracy  theorists 
hailed  this  as  a Clark  master- 
stroke of  psychology  in 
finally  getting  the  player  to 


ton  (3S-20-.B61-D5).  4.  Denver  pMB-.42»- 
16).  Itentem  1.  Seattle  (W4fi.  LI*  Pet 789 
TO:  2.  LA  Ukaro  13651 -.632-9):  3,  Phowib 
(29-28- -509- 18);  4.  Sacramento  (2SO0..45B. 
191. 

Billiards 

UK  CHANPIOMSIRP  (Wigan):  Soc end 
round*  S Agarwti  And)  M A Stiondttya 
(bid)  594-537:  a Serb  I (Ind)  M O Joshl 
(fndj  890-517,  R WIRtems  (EnflJ  bl  S 
Amarnoth  find)  536-336;  D InwJaoo  (Sco) 
bl  M Rofunl  (Ind)  528-514;  M Kottarl  (Ind) 
bt  M Ferreira  (Ind)  756490. 

Bowls 

WOHIN’S  ALL  ENOLAMfl  INDOOR 
C-SHBPS  (Southampton)-  Two  Wood  Trf- 
pteK  ffaud  fbiafai  Plokatta  Look  IS 

Wnits)  bt  Prince  Armor  (P  Carr)  15-13, 
Ydrfc  (P  Napier)  bl  Basse  Saw  (E  Leosley) 
17-7.  FM:  Pfcfcrtte  Lock  bt  Yo*  19-12. 

POkv:  Sell  Wntim  Potarborouj*  |M 

JacWtn,  C Anton)  bt  DotgMn  (M  Porter.  J 
Green)  22-21  (after  artra  end).  (Overate  |Y 
Lyons.  L Thomas)  bl  Colctwstar  (E  Tunn,  B 
Brown)  23-17  Cbampton  Of  Chanofame 
Fbrst  Round!  B Ado  (Pardo  Wall)  bl  E 
Keens  (Gal low)  21-19:  N Shaw  (TiaomaOy) 
tt  J Hotfson  (Cartimoagas)  21-4  P Pnod 
ttoW)  Bt  O Kennedy  (York)  21-14;  S 
MeCdntooIr  (Royal  Tunbridge  Welisi  bl  K 
Strwn  (Egham)  21-18:  ■ 9 tone—  fedger- 
ion  Pk)  01 C Wad  low  (Long  Sutton)  21-9:  ■ 
Wen  (C  Palace)  w U Dyer  (Clwetfgn) 
21-12;  9 SpringeS  (Fortilll)  bt  J Simmons 
1C  « Ely)  21—20:  S Tm  iCotbestart  bt  C 
Dennison  (Lawns.  Enfield)  21-13.  Ouar- 
bt  Ada  21- 1ft  Proud  M 


McCilntock  21-12,  w««t  bt  Boswell  21-7. 
BRITISH  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Auchfnleck):  Sont-flnel*:  Mogleot 
Wain  bt  Ireland  21  -*r.  Bulad  bl  Scot- 
land 21-16  Petrs  gcodnd  bl  Wales 
22-11;  Esrsbrtd  bt  Ireiana  22-14.  7>lpl ,H 
Wale*  bl  tr eland  23-16.  Eagtoud  W Scot- 
land 15-14  Fo— I Ireland  bl  England 
19-1  f;  SneNowd  M Wales  16-15  Jtailor 
Shste:  England  bl  Wales  21-7:  Seot- 
land  bl  iroland  21-15. 


Ice  Hockey 


NHto  Winnipeg  '.  New  Yort  Islanders  & 
Washington  3.  PhllodHpftla  0:  Vancouver 
3.  Buttons  ft  St  Louts  4.  Enmcnion  3,  CaW 
garv  5.  San  Jose  1;  Tampa  Bay  2.  AnahoJm 
2 tOTu  Dsuolt  6.  CRRSao  2.  Colorado  4, 
Toronto  0 LoaAng  atamfing*;  Eastern 
Cantasnw;  Kgiftaub  1.  PfiSjuroh 
|W38  L21  T4  GF283  GA2  T5  PtsWl.  2. 


sign.  But  really  Woan  had 
come  quickly  to  realise  that 
Forest  were  the  club  he 
wanted  to  play  for  and  where 
he  wanted  to  stay. 

He  says  of  the  Bayern  quote: 
“Somebody  I thought  was  a 
friend  dropped  me  in  it  by 
quoting  it  But  I was  naive  to 
say  what  I did.  The  gaffer  blew 
a fuse,  and  though  I was  angry 
at  the  time,  looking  back  he 
was  right  to  leave  me  out.  It 
has  been  a lesson  to  me." 

It  is  in  Woan’s  nature  to 
learn  from  his  mistakes,  al- 
though he  possesses  a natural 
laissez-faire  attitude  to  life. 
"If  there’s  ever  been  a block 
to  him  making  progress  in 
this  game  it  is  that  he’s  been 
too  laid-back,"  says  Clark. 

Two  years  ago  Woan  de- 
cided to  do  something  about 
it,  goaded  by  a comment  from 
the  manager.  “The  boss  said, 
‘You  walk  too  much  on  the 
pitch  to  be  a professional  foot- 
baller.' I realised  that  my 
style  of  play  is  always  going 
to  be  an  acquired  taste,  but 
I’ve  recently  come  to  accept 
that  it’s  my  profess  Ion  and  I 
have  to  be  fully  committed. 

“Two  years  ago  I decided  to 
bite  fee  bullet  and  do  things 
which  were  alien  to  my  na- 
ture. I applied  myself  a lot 
more  in  training  and  started  to 
eat  properly.  Now  Tm  much 
fitter  and  better  focused-’' 


Montreal  P&-77-7-210- 333-071:  3.  Boston 
(27-27-6-21 L-2 14-62);  4.  Horttonj  (26-29-7- 
1S3-1W-5S):  5.  BuflaJo  (28-30-T- 160-193- 
»).  Atlantic;  1.  NY  Rangera  (W3S.  L17, 
T12.  GFZ26.  GA178.  Pte82>:  2.  Florida  C3S- 
20-6-200-162-78):  3.  Philadelphia  (32-19-12- 
216-172-761:  4.  Washington  (31-25-8- 161- 
167-70).  S.  Tampa  Bay  (2&-2S-&- 194-1  »- 
67)  Woe  tom  Canfoncneai  Ptntrte  1. 
•ootrolt  (W47.  L12.  T4.  GP241.  QA14). 
PtsSBI;  2 Chtoapo  (33-21-1 1-210-176-77):  3. 
SI  LOU  la  (27-24-12-172-18 1-08):  4.  Winnipeg 
(2B-30-4-21 5-220601;  5,  Toronto  (25-30-10- 
187-199-60)  Patina  1.  CcAxado  (W37. 
L1A  TlO.  GF257,  GA1B3.  PI984):  2.  Vancou- 
ver (26r24-l  5-233-2 16-07);  3.  Ctioar*  (25- 
£8-11-101-193-61):  A Los  Anpales  119-32- 
15-210-245-53);  5,  Anahtim  £3-35-6-179- 
200-52).  ■Cllncned  ptepoR  place. 

BR7TTSH  LCAQUEi  Pmmtar  DM*n 
Cjrtttt  6.  ShoHieU  1;  Durham  1.  Humber- 
side 6;  Fite  0.  Ml/ton  Keynes  R NewcoaBs 
7.  Slough  X NotUnohem  5.  Baategstoto  4: 
DMslon  One:  Bracknell  4,  Blackburn  2. 
ChelmBlord  7,  Wanch&stor  11:  Gultolord 
10.  Paisley  0.  Peterborough  2.  Dumfries  7: 
Sol  Hum  9.  teurroyflaW  S;  Swindon  35.  Bil- 
lingham  6. 

Motor  Sport 

RALLY  ON  THAILAND:  Leaders  latter  20 
stages):  1.  C Mcfiaa  (GB)  Subaru  Stir 
39mln  lOaee:  2.  K Eriksson  (Swo)  Subaru 
2.40  30:  3,  P Uattl  (ll)  Suborn  2^41.16. 


Fixtures 


Soccer 

UEFA  CUP:  Quarter -Haol,  teat  teg;  Bay- 
ern Munich  v Nonm  Forest  (7.15) 

Pa  carunq  MiiiiiBiinnp!  Arsenal  v 
Man  C (745). 

EHOSLSKN4  LEAD  UK  FM  Birming- 
ham v Wolverhampton  (7-4S);  Charlton  v 
SouffMfid  17.451.  Crystal  Palace  v Grimsby 
j7  45):  WHkvd  * Derby  f7,45).  Second: 
Crews  v York:  Hull  v Bren  ho  rtf-  Pelerbor- 
augh  v Swindon  (74SI.  Wrertiam  v Chov 
lerliekL  TWrd!  Cardilt  v Wigan;  Fulham  v 
Darlingwn  (7.45):  Harltopbol  v Horntord; 
Scumiiorpe  v Lincoln. 

AHOA4TAUAN  CUP-  PtenaoWn  teti, 
•Mend  lest  Port  Vale  V Was!  Brom  (7A5). 
AVTO  W1HOSCRSSNS  BHIELOC  North* 
era  Aren  final,  first  lege  Rotherham  v 
Carliate.  Seufiwm  Arse  final,  first  tog: 
Shrewsbury  v Bns»i  Rvrv 


Such  is  fee  turn-around  in 
his  game  that  he  can  now 
regularly  be  found  back  in 
bis  own  area  defending, 
and  in  more  than  one  of 
Forest’s  backs-to- the- wall 
Uefa  Cup  ties  has  been  the 
one  to  dear  fee  ball  off  the 
line. 

Taking  football  seriously 
does  not  come  easily  to  Woan. 
He  loves  the  game  and  will 
always  give  his  all,  but  he 
came  to  the  professional  side 
of  it  late,  signed  by  Brian 
Clough  at  22  while  training  as 
a quantity  surveyor  and  play- 
ing part-time  for  Runcorn.  He 
knows  there  is  more  to  life 
than  10  years  of  glamour  and 
feme. 

"I've  tasted  life  outside  fee 
game  and  I realise  it  will  one 
day  come  to  an  end,”  he  says. 
“Football  isn’t  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  my  life.” 

Tonight  there  is  a job  to  be 
done  and  a contribution  to  be 
made:  another  howitzer  free- 
kick,  some  telling  crosses 
and,  given  the  likely  shape  of 
the  game,  a couple  more  goal- 
line clearances. 

What  does  be  forecast  for 
the  final  result  of  the  tie?  “It 
will  be  a difficult  two  games 
but  we  have  defended  well  so 
far  and  we’re  no  pushovers.” 
he  says.  Henry  Kissinger 
could  not  have  put  it  more 
diplomatically. 


Ayr  v Fol- 
iar. Clyde  v Oueen  of  South.  TMrte  Cale- 
donian T v Queen's  PX. 

FA  IINBRO  TROPHY!  Thlrd-faiind 
raptmn  Horttwitcn  V Merthyr,  ChOrtvy  v 
Bor  eh  am  wood;  Brorrtsgrove  v Both  (7.45). 


Morecambe  „ MoaeleNlekf  (7.45): 
Southport  v Qtiasheed  (7.45V 
GM  VAUXHAU.  COWMHtee  Fam- 
bo rough  v Welling  (7-45);  Halifax  v SUiy- 
bridge  (745);  Runcorn  v Altrincham  (7.451 
ICtS  ISAQUE:  Praiillon  Bromley  v Sut- 
ton Ufct  Hayes  v Bishop's  Storttord  (7.45); 
Hutfiin  v Hendon;  Worming  v Walton  S 
Horsham  7745)  nrati  Boriung  v Bognor 


Regis  Tm  Leyton  Pannoni  v Heybriags 
Swifts:  Maidenhead  UKI  1 Aldershot  Tm 
Uorlow  * Blllericay  Th;  Thame  UM  w 
Oiaord  C;  Whytehaale  v Uxbrtda«  wo- 
Wngham  Tn  v RulsUp  Manor  Second: 
Banstoed  Am  » William  Tn:  Bracknell  Tn  w 
Leatnerrraed.  Dorking  v Etfgwsro  Tn;  He- 
met Hempstead  y Collier  Row:  Tilbuiy  v 
Hampcon;  Ware  v Chaltont  St  Petor.  TMrd: 
Harefrald  Uld  * Leighton  Tn:  Horsftom  v 
Kingsbury  Tre  Notthwood  v FlacKwnll  HBc 
Windaor  6 Eton  v Epsom  S Ewett:  Wlngale 
& Finchley  M HerDord  Tn  Trappy:  toerih 
■akMtone  v Hungerford  Tn. 


UNIBOHD  UPAOllte 

FrtcMey  w Bishop  Auckland. 

Fourth  mat  Gainsborough  Trtntty 
v Wilton  Alb.  Prstidanfe  Pujh  Second 
ro«nfc  Marine  v Hyde  Uld. 

BEA2BR  HOMES  LAAOUEi  rtrwnten 
Baldock  T v Worcester:  Cambridge  C * 
Hastings:  Cheltenham  * Stafford:  Graves- 
end & N v Salisbury  (7.4 S):  Rushden  & 
D'mcrtdB  V Sudbury  T.  NdUnd  Hinckley 
T u RC  Warwick.'  Leicester  U v giowr- 
nndge;  RoddllCh  U v Kings  Lynn:  RoUmefl 
T v Tarn  worth  Southern:  Flee*  T > Brain- 
tree T;  Fwesl  Cceen  Rvrs  v Newport  |WW); 
TfOVArUga  T * Tonbridge  Angels;  Water- 
toowilto  v Fisher  9ft  Witney  T v Ctevwkn 
T.  Or  Mortens  Cap  Third-round  raptey; 
(Healey  Rvre  v Cheltenham  T 
N-W  commas  LEAGUE:  First  Dhr- 
tofcms  Bunceugh  v CUfteroe;  Beotie  v 
Penrith.  Damien  v Nannngh  Tn.  EastMod 
Hanley  v ticsetoy.  Traiford  y Fibnon. 
ORIUT  MILS  LEAQU61  premier  »v 
tetora  Bnaitii  »f  v PaoBpn  Rwa:  BackweB 
Uld  V Thmton  Tn.  Elmore  v Tbrrlngton. 
MOOTHERH  COUKT1BS  HAST  LSAOUSi 
Ptmalor  Dhristau:  Ossen  Tn  v Pickering 
7"  Cws  FteSrth  roatefa 

MaJttry  ktVV  v Denaby  Utd  c-ryi  fty 
Feunh  ramte  Bolper  Tn  v Bngg  Tir 
Stocksbndge  PS  v Arnold  Tn 


Centre  of  attention . . . Ian  Woan  takes  the  plaudits  after  his  second  goal  in  the  FA  Cop  draw  against  Spurs  iaurbice  gwfhths 

Woan  bites  the  bullet 


Martin  Thorpe  in  Nhmiefc 

IT  WAS  snowing  when 
Nottingham  Forest  landed 
here  yesterday,  a chilly 
reminder  of  fee  winter 
slog  through  Sweden  and 
France  that  has  brought 
Frank  Clark’s  team,  improba- 
bly. to  the  last  eight  of  this 
competition.  Tonight  they 
face  the  cold  reality  of  just 
what  that  means. 

This  is  high-altitude  foot- 
ball As  a test  of  Forest’s 
nerve  and  resilience,  Bayern 
Munich  offer  a challenge  infi- 
nitely greater  than  any  pre- 
sented by  Malmo,  Auxerre  or 
Lyon.  Forest  are  in  with  the 
big  boys  now,  playing  a club 
whose  list  of  employees  reads 
Uke  a history  of  Germany 
football:  Beckenbauer,  the 
president;  Karl-Beinz  Rum- 
meniggs,  the  vice-president; 
Uli  Hoeness,  fee  general  man- 
ager; Gerd  MQDer.  the  youth 
coach;  Klinsmann,  the 
striker. 

What  chance  Stone  and 
Woan,  Chettle  and  Lyttle 
against  an  institution  of  such 
power  and  pedigree?  The  im- 
pulsive assessment  is  to  pre- 
dict that  tonight  Bayern  will, 
in  keeping  with  their  stadi- 
um's Olympic  tradition,  run 
rings  round  the  last  British 
side  left  in  Europe  and  go  on 
to  win  tills  quarter-final  tie. 

But  that  is  to  ignore  one  of 
tiie  main  laws  of  this  season’s 
tournament:  never  write  off 
Nottingham  Forest  Defen- 
sive-minded they  may  be, 
lucky  they  moat  certainly  are, 
but  only  a fool  would  under- 
estimate the  collective  will 
and  spirit  that  has  got  the 
Premiership  side  this  fer. 

History  is  also  on  their 
side:  Bayern  have  lost  five 
out  of  their  last  six  European 
ties  against  English  clubs, 
culminating  in  Norwich's 
famous  victory  here  in  1994. 

Bayern  have,  however, 
looked  impressive  in  this  sea- 
son's Uefe  Cup,  with  Klins- 
mann scoring  11  goals  in  their 
six  games.  This  is  a worry  for 
Forest 

“Bayern  offer  a different 
threat  from  the  other  teams 
we’ve  played,”  said  Clark. 
“ They  have  players  capable  of 
really  hurting  you  in  front  of 


goat  For  all  their  quality  foot- 
ball, Malmo,  Auxerre  and 
Lyon  did  hoL" 

However,  since  returning 
from  their  domestic  winter 
break,  Bayern's  supermen  — 
Matthaus.  Klinsmann,  Kosta- 
dinov.  Helzner.  etc  — have 
struggled.  They  lost  their  first 
two  games  after  the  interlude 
before  thrashing  fee  bottom 
side  Uerdingen  6-1,  then  on 
Saturday  beating  their  city 
neighbours  1860  4-2  with  two 
goals  from  Klinsmann  and 
two  from  his  new  young  strik- 
ing partner  Zickler.  who  has 
replaced  Kostadinov. 

But  even  this  result  offered 
Forest  some  hope  because, 
after  expending  much  effort 
to  lead  4-0,  Bayern  faded  in 
the  second  half  through,  say 
local  reports,  lack  of  fitness. 
This  may  explain  Bayern's  in- 
ability to  produce  consistent 
performances  over  90  minutes 
this  season  and  offers  Forest, 
who  will  never  give  up.  a win- 
dow of  scoring  opportunity 
late  in  the  game. 

Of  course  Forest  will  hope 
they  are  not  4-0  down  by 
then.  Whether  they  are  will 
depend  largely  on  their  de- 
fence, and  here  the  news  is 
mixed-  The  most  impressive 
defender  in  recent  games, 
Cooper,  misses  out  because  of 
suspension  but  fee  captain 
Pearce,  who  has  been  out  in- 
jured since  January,  looks 
likely  to  return,  offering  an 
immeasurable  psychological 
boost  to  tiie  side. 

Cooper  is  replaced  by  Haa- 
land,  who  has  pace  but  is 
short  of  understanding  with 
Chettle-  Clark  is  expected  to 
play  two  up  front.  Campbell 
and  Roy,  rather  than  with- 
draw one  of  them  and  pack 
the  midfield.  Bayern  are  with- 
out the  injured  defender  Bab- 
bel  but  Matthffus.  now  a 
sweeper,  says  he  will  play  de- 
spite a recent  knock. 

“We  will  have  to  do  a lot  of 
defending,”  said  Clark  in  his 
usual  understated  way.  “And 
we  are  underdogs.  But  we’ve 
been  written  off  before.  If  we 
can  concentrate  and  play  with 
fee  same  discipline  as  in  fee 
previous  games  we  can  get 
through.  But  we  will  need  a 
maximum  contribution  from 
everyone.  This  game  is  the 
team’s  biggest  test” 


Forest  fans 
arrested  after 
punch-ups 

GERMAN  police  have 
tightened  security 
around  tonight’s  match  to 
Munich  after  detaining 
more  than  20  Nottingham 
Forest  supporters  at  the 
weekend. 

A thousand  police  and 
stewards  will  be  inside  the 
ground  tonight  and  some 
200  outside.  All  spectators 
will  be  searched  as  they 
enter  the  stadium. 

Drunken  Forest  fans 
picked  fights  in  bars,  scuf- 
fled with  police  and  at- 
tacked passers-by  to  the 
city's  pedestrian  zone.  An 
undercover  police  officer 
was  hurt  after  being 
thrown  on  to  underground 
rail  tracks. 

A police  statement  said 
most  of  the  people  taken 
Into  custody  were  aged  be- 
tween 22  and  35.  Police  said 
the  worst  Incident  occurred 
to  the  fashionable  Schwab- 
ing  district  of  the  city, 
where  13  Forest  supporters 
taunted  a customer  and 
then  started  a brawl  when 
the  owner  tried  to  eject 
them  with  the  help  of  tear 
gas.  The  men  face  charges 
including  disturbing  the 
peace,  assault  and  theft. 

Some  1,500  official  Forest 
supporters  will  arrive 
today. 


PORTWra  UEAOUB  (7.0):  FM  DMaNaB 

Everton  v Oldham;  Tranmer#  v Stoke, 
tecand  ntehrtuiL  Blackpool  v A Villa; 
Coventry  * Prasion;  Sunderland  v 
WUnNltid. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
Rwt  DMaftMs  Brighton  v Southampton 
(201:  Portsmouth  v Tottenham  (7.01;  OPR  v 
Swindon  (7.0);  Wan  Ham  v Brtstot  Rvrs 
(7.0). 

LAAOtM  OF  WALNSb  Ebbw  Valfl  v Ltan- 
eUI;  UansantftraJd  v Caernarfon  Tn  (7 AS); 
Newtown  v Connah'a  Ouay  (7.45). 

IRISH  LEAGUE!  Coo-Col*  noodfll 
Cope  Trail  Hnti  Ana  v GUfrenvliia. 
LEAOUS  OP  IRELAND;  Premier  Dtw- 
(aleat  Drogheda  UB  v Cork  C (7.45). 


No  Dutch 
treat  for 
Barcelona 

Barcelona  seeking  the 

form  that  has  taken  them 
to  the  European  Cup  final 
twice  to  the  past  four  years, 
face  a tough  test  against  PSV 
Eindhoven  in  tonight's  Uefe 
Cup  quarter-finaL 
The  Spanish  club,  currently 
second  in  the  league,  have  yet 
to  recover  from  the  loss  of  the 
Brazilian  striker  Romario 
and  two  of  fee  men  who 
helped  them  win  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  in  1992,  fee  Dutch 
defender  Ronald  Koeman  and 
the  Bulgarian  forward  Hristo 
Stoichkov. 

PSV,  leading  the  Dutch 
league  by  a point  from  fee 
European  champions  Ajax, 
boosted  their  confidence  wife 
a 3-0  win  over  Roda  JC  Kerk- 
rade  on  Saturday. 

The  Czech  league  leaders 
Slavia  Prague  have  played 
only  one  match  since  fee  end 
of  the  winter  break  but  are 
still  confident  at  home  to 
Roma  in  their  quarterfinal. 
‘Tf  we  get  a two-goal  win  I 
think  that  even  in  the  furnace 
of  Rome’s  stadium  we  will  get 
a good  result  and  go 
through.”  said  their  captain 
Jan  Suchoparek. 

AC  Milan.  Italy’s  other  club 
in  the  last  eight,  seem  to  have 
little  to  fear  from  the  visit  of 
Bordeaux,  currently  I6fe  in 
the  French  league. 


Rugby  Union 

CLUBS  Bristol  Utrf  v Rtt.  Gloucester  v 
Army  (7.0);  Pontypool  v Barry  Hill  (7.0). 

WBU  Him  COMPETITION:  Pool  As 
Cross  Kays  v Aboreyiwn  [7.0) 

Rugby  League 

NATIONAL  COHFBWNCI  LEAOUKl 

fVamtn  Dudley  Hid  v MaytlaKI;  Heworth 
v Lack  Lone;  Sodtflewwth  v wooiston. 


lee  Hockey 


BflmsH  LKAWnb  DMtioa  Onm  StiV- 
huB  v Peterborough  (BA  Peterttoroughi 


Pools  Forecast 


PACAHUKQ 

1 bMM 

2 NwHtes 


HR 

Covonuy 

Middtoaoro 


W«MBrom 

Portsmouth 


BNDSLeraH  LEAGUE 
RUST  DIVISION 
3 Saraaley  v 

S None  Mi  v 

■ MUH  v 

7 IHmaerloud  V Darby 

8 Tronmare  v Birmingham 

9 Wotfonf  v Otiuun 

10  Wolves  v Reading 


SECOND  DfVlSHMI 
11 
18 

13  Bristol  C 

14  OnwrthM 

15  Owe 
18  Hna 
17  Oxford 
IE  Rettwbam 

IB  sine  noli  a j 
20  Stoekpert 
81  Torir 


TURD  DIVISION 

*3  Boras*  V Cluster 

33  C—UUU,  « HyuouB. 

2A  caftwr  v Ful  ham 

25  Cole hector  v Bray 

28  Darflnyteu  v Torquay 

*7  Exetor  v Doncaster 


30  iterate 

31 

38  Roebdote 
33  ! 


v Preston 
i MsnaBeW 
v Wigan 
v Scarborough 
v L Orient 
v HerMortl 


VAUXHALLCOMraRSNCN 
34  Altrincham  v Wofcteg  2 

39  Be*h  v Uoreeefttbe  1 

38  HetoabN  v Faitiboro  1 

37  Knarkig  v Gateshead  1 

38  KsMtentr  r Wafting  1 

v Kaoiex  i 

v Dover  1 

41  Steogh  v Dag-Redbge  I 

48  UHyiit 

43  Italytirttflf 

44  Todon!  v NoUteetofc  8 


48  Hayes  v Bill  aid 

46  Ktegafnnten  a Carsiuoon 

47  Bnlun  v Brnsnlm 

48  SottoqUtd  a Hendon 

4B  Worthing  « Pimflati 

50  VMM  a & Allans 

SCOTTISH  SECOND  DIVISION 

51  Ayr  Utd  v Montrose  i 

S3  Ooeenefsai  v EasRIs  1 

S3  Tttnh—aaniiili  v Oyde  1 

84  SSritef  A a Stramor  1 

SCOTTISH  TH  IBO  DIVISION 
SS  AMdqR  v Utingatea  a 

5«  Bmbfai  » Witot  i 

57  Cowdenbeath  a Rom  a 

58  betSMng  a Frtjrajm  t 
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WORLD  CUP  CRICKET 


Group  A:  Australia  v West  Indies 

Relief  as  Richardson 
pulls  out  the  stops 


David  Hopps  in  Jaipur 


RICHIE  RICHARDSON 
was  granted  respite 
yesterday  from  what 
be  described  as  the 
most  wretched  days  of  his  life, 
as  he  summoned  up  what  may 
prove  to  be  his  Jast  great  in- 
nings to  spare  West  Indies  an 
early  exit  from  the  World  Cup. 

Only  24  hours  after  contem- 
plating his  likely  replacement 
as  captain,  amid  denuncia- 
tion over  West  Indies'  humili- 
ating defeat  by  Kenya,  he  con- 
firmed that  he  would  be  able 
to  face  his  fate  with  his  self- 
esteem  and  religious  faith 
unimpaired. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  Richardson  has  batted 
with  more  contentment  in 
recent  times  than  he  did  in 
leading  West  Indies  to  a four- 
wicket  win.  with  seven  balls 
to  spare,  against  the  Group  A 
runners-up  Australia.  His  un- 
beaten 93  was  the  perfor- 
mance of  a man  whose  utter 
despair  had  brought  a cleans- 
ing of  the  mind  and  a stirring 
of  the  spirit. 

Richardson,  a devout  Chris- 
tian, faced  success  just  as  he 
had  faced  failure,  with  consid- 
erable dignity.  “Things  have 
been  rough."  he  said,  “but  I 
believe  in  God,  and  life  isn't 
meant  to  be  easy.  You  have  to 
struggle  to  be  successful. 

"Nothing  changes.  If  the 
players  think  I'm  not  the  right 
captain,  or  the  board  asks  me 
to  stand  down,  I will  do  so.  I'm 
a grown  man.  I'm  not  going  to 
be  hurt  and  curse  people.  But 
vhot  matters  in  this  World 
Cup  is  what  happens  In  the 
end.  If  we  can  beat  Australia 
we  can  beat  anyone." 

Only  an  improbable  win  for 
Kenya  against  Sri  Lanka  in 
Kandy  tomorrow  can  now  pre- 
vent West  Indies  reaching  the 
•juarter-finals.  although  as 
they  are  there  likely  to  face  the 
Group  B winners  South  Africa, 
yesterday's  victory  may  well 
be  a temporary  reprieve. 

As  Richardson  left  the  field 
he  was  met  on  the  boundary’s 
edge  by  poignant  embraces 
h orn  racist  of  the  West  Indies 
squad.  Gratitude  For  their 
own  deliverance,  perhaps,  but 
also  pleasure  for  a batsman 
nearing  the  end  of  a distin- 
guished career. 

On  a crusty  and  uneven 
pitch  Australia's  229  for  six 
had  looked  adequate,  but  they 
were  already  assured  of  quali- 
fication and  it  showed.  They 
neither  bowled  nor  fielded 
with  their  usual  intensity  and 
Richardson  batted  judiciously 


from  the  start.  Whenever  the 
pressure  threatened  he  inev- 
itably received  another  Invi- 
tation to  cut  or  pull. 

His  fulfilment  had  looked 
far  from  preordained.  A 
reshuffled  order,  including 
Courtney  Browne  at  opener 
and  specialist  batsmen  at 
Nos.  7 and  8,  could  hardly  be 
described  as  successful,  and 
he  overbowled  Keith  Arthur- 
ton’s  left-arm  spin  in  the 
morning  as  Australia  recov- 
ered from  painstaking  begin- 
nings. A less  languid  man 
would  have  run  out  Ricky 
Pontiog,  on  45,  as  the  bats- 
man hesitated  over  a single  to 
mld-on.  All  were  to  become 
mere  details. 

Only  Mark  Waugh,  whose 
off-spin  looks  ever  more  pol- 
ished, threatened  to  under- 
mine him.  Waugh  ended 
Brian  Lara's  volatile  half-cen- 
tury at  deep  square  leg;  Shiv- 
narine  Chanderpaul  was 
bowled,  pulling  extrava- 
gantly; and  Arthurton  fell  leg- 
before  as  he  pushed  forward 


Scoreboard 


AUSTRALIA 

■M  E Waugn  * Browne  b Harper  90 

M a Taylor  c Browne  b Welch  D 

R T Pooling  run  out  . 102 

S R Waugh  b Walsh  57 

M G Sevan  run  out  a 

S G Law  no)  out IX 

TJ  A Heaiy  run  out  ..  ....  ......  X 

P R RMHcri  not  out  4 

Extras  (a>3.  wb.  nbl) to 

Total  (lor  6.  SO  overol 3X9 

FMl  of  Wlcfcefri  22.  B4.  194. 200.  216.  224. 
DM  not  bob  S K Waroe.  □ W Fleming.  G 0 
McGrath. 

BowUngi  Ambrose  1 0-4-25-0.  Walsh 

9- 2-35-2:  Bishop  0-0-52-0,  Harper 

10- 0-46-1;  Arthur  ion  9-0-43-0;  Adams 
3-0-15-0. 

WEST  DOMES 

S C Campbell  c Heaiy  b Fleming  1 

TC  O Browne  run  oul  ..  10 

B C Lara  c MCGraUl  b M E Wauflh  _ 60 

"R  B Richardson  nol  out  . 95 

S Chanderpaul  b M 6 Wairgh  — ..  to 

R A Harper  Ibw  b Retftel ......  .....  22 

K J Arthurton  twbUE  Waugh O 

J C Adams  not  out ... 1? 

Eainw  I lb  12.  w5.  nb2J 19 

Total  (for  6.  40.5  overol - 212 

Mi  of  wicfcwtat  1.  26  113.  146.  104.  196. 
DM  net  bate  t A Bnhop.  CEL  Amoroso.  C 
A Walsh. 

Bootleg:  Reltfet  10-3-45-1  Flaming 
7 5-1-44—1 . McGrath  S-0-46-0:  Warne 
10-1-30-tt  M E Waugh  10-1-38-3:  Sevan 
2-0-17-0 

tin siiiee:  Mshboob  Shah  and  D Shepherd 

West  ImBea  ana  toy  four  wfdceu- 


anotn»  A 

5ri  Lenka  .. 
Australia  .. 

India  

WMMtoi 
Zimbabwe  . 
Kenya  

croup  a 
Canto  Africa 

Pakistan 

New  Za  aland 
bated  

ua¥ 


P w 

4 A 

5 3 

4 2 

5 2 

A T 


4 1 3 


T Mr  Pb  Rft 

o o a 090 
0 0 6 0.68 
0 0 4 0.39 
0 0 4 -0.12 

Vovas 

0 0 2 -050 


P W L T Nr  Pis  RR 

4 4 0 0 0 a 1 76 

4 3 I 0 0 6 099 

4 3 1 0 0 6 094 

5 2 3 0 0 4 007 


5 1 4 0 0 2 -1.B3 

4 0 4 0 0 0 -1-fiO 


half-heartedly.  Waugh's  off- 
spin  also  played  a part  in  the 
moment  which  determined 
that  it  would  be  Richardson, 
not  the  Australian  tiro  Pont- 
ing. who  would  prevail  Rich- 
ardson, on  40.  swung  the  off- 
spinner  to  deep  midwlcket 
and  Ponting  did  well  to  clutch 
the  catch  but  he  careered 
backwards  over  the  line  and 
demolished  an  advertising 
board  in  the  process. 

Ponting's  vast  potential  had 
been  evident  in  his  second 
on&day  century,  102  from  111 
balls,  which  was  conspicuous 
for  his  ability  to  manoeuvre 
the  ball  into  the  gaps.  Both 
his  placement  and  the  pace  he 
put  on  the  ball  often  seeking 
two  runs  where  most  players 
would  have  settled  for  one, 
spoke  of  great  maturity. 

Australia  have  become 
masters  at  encouraging  bats- 
men into  retirement  at  the 
right  time.  A sequence  begun 
by  Geoff  Marsh  and  Allan 
Border  has  now  been  ex- 
tended by  David  Boon,  whose 
international  retirement  has 
allowed  Ponting  to  flourish. 

Ponting  Is  another  emotion- 
less. not- to-be-messed- with 
Australian,  a lad  who  still 
lives  in  Mowbray,  a working- 
class  suburb  of  Launceston, 
and  probably  always  will  as 
long  as  the  racecourse 
remains  there. 

"Punter"  Ponting  likes 
nothing  better  than  a flutter; 
when  Mark.  Waugh  suggested 
that  England  would  have  the 
beating  of  Sri  Lanka  in  the 
quarter-finals,  the  wager  was 
struck  in  no  time. 

Mark  Taylor,  the  Australia 
captain,  is  of  similar  mind. 
Asked  who  would  win  the 
World  Cup  he  responded: 
"Australia,  South  Africa.  Sri 
Lanka,  India  and  Pakistan  . . . 
with  the  West  Indies  as 
outsiders." 

Beneath  the  roar  of  a gen- 
erator. the  blaring  of  car 
horns  and  the  collapsing  of 
tables,  someone  really  did 
ask:  "What  about  England?" 
The  query  never  found  its 
destination,  and  Taylor  de- 
parted. It  was  just  as  well 
• The  quarter-finals  have  so 
far  thrown  up  only  one  cer- 
tainty; England  will  play  Sri 
Lanka  in  Faisalabad  on  Satur- 
day. The  other  likely  games 
are  India  against  the  winners 
of  Pakistan  v New  Zealand  in 
Bangalore,  Australia  v the 
losers  of  Pakistan  v New  Zea- 
land in  Madras,  and  South  Af- 
rica v West  Indies  in  Karachi. 
However.  Kenya  and  Zimba- 
bwe could  both  still  qualify  if 
they  win  tomorrow. 


Captain’s  innings  - . . Richie  Richardson  (facing)  is  embraced  by  his  West  Indies  team-mate 
Jimmy  Adams  after  scoring  93  not  out  against  Australia  yesterday  photograph,  ajitklsaar 


England  send  for  Ramprakash 


Mike  So  Ivey  in  Karachi 


I ARK  RAMPRAKASH. 
whose  international 
I career  seemed  to  have 
ground  to  a halt  after  a disas- 
trous tour  of  South  Africa, 
has  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  play  in  the  World  Cup 
after  all. 

The  Middlesex  batsman  is 
flying  out  to  Pakistan  as  a 
replacement  for  the  injured 
Neil  Fairbrother.  who  is  on 
his  way  home  today.  England 
already  have  one  replacement 
in  the  party.  Dermot  Reeve 
having  taken  over  from  Craig 
White. 

Fairbrother  damaged  a 
hamstring  while  fielding  dur- 
ing the  defeat  by  Pakistan  on 
Sunday  The  organising  com- 
mittee's specialist  inspected 
the  injury  and  agreed  that  it 
would  not  heal  in  time  for 
Saturday's  quarter-final 
match  against  Sri  Lanka. 
Under  such  circumstances  a 
replacement  is  allowed. 

England's  tour  manager 
Raymond  Illingworth  will 
have  considered  the  claims  of 
Nasser  Hussain,  who  had  an 
outstanding  tour  of  Pakistan 
as  captain  of  the  A team  ear- 
lier in  the  winter,  but  ii  is 


Rugby  League 


Ramprakash  who  has  been 
given  the  vote  of  confidence. 

“He  has  been  on  standby 
throughout”  Illingworth  said 
yesterday.  “We  bad  asked  for 
clarification  on  the  replace- 
ment situation,  before  we  left 
home  and  got  nowhere. 

“Then  we  went  to  the  brief- 
ing before  the  opening  cere- 
mony in  Calcutta  and  we 
were  told  that  any  application 
had  to  be  made  to  the  Pilcom 
committee.  But  we  were  given 
the  impression  that  a replace- 
ment had  to  come  from  the 
provisionally  nominated 
squad  of  18  players.” 

That  restriction  appears  to 
have  been  lifted.  Australia 
having  called  up  Jason  Gilles- 
pie, not  on  any  early  lists,  to 
replace  Craig  McDermott,  but 
Illingworth  felt  no  need  to 
look  outside  his  original 
selections.  ‘‘We  are  perfectly 
happy  with  Ramprakash,"  he 
said. 

Ramprakash  is  neverthe- 
less unlikely  to  be  considered 
for  Saturday's  match  in  Fai- 
saiabad-  Illingworth  said  as 
much,  although  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  batsman  going 
straight  into  the  side  cannot 
be  ruled  out. 

Should  England  be  knocked 
out  of  the  competition  at  the 


weekend,  his  round-trip 
would  certainly  constitute 
one  of  the  more  expensive  net 
practices.  But  England  need 
to  cover  themselves  against 
all  eventualities  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

“We  would  look  foolish,"  Il- 
lingworth said,  “if  someone 
broke  a finger  in  a fielding 
practice  or  became  ill  during 
the  night  and  we  didn't  have  a 
spare  batsman  to  hand." 

Whereas  Ramprakash  may 
have  an  unexpected  chance  to 


Ramprakash  — flying  ont 


McNamara  up  for  sale 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


STEVE  MCNAMARA,  the 
Hull  captain,  was  put  on 
the  transfer  list  yester- 
day and  may  interest  Brad- 
ford Bulls  and  Wigan. 

The  Bulls,  whose  coach 
Brian  Smith  signed  McNa- 
mara when  in  charge  at  the 
Boulevard,  hare  been  linked 
with  the  Great  Britain  player 
previously.  But  they  will  not 
buy  at  Hull's  asking  price  of 
£330,000. 

Hull  agreed  to  McNamara  s 
transfer  request,  his  third, 
"reluctantly”.  They  also  took 
the  club  captaincy  from  the 
24-year-old  forward  and  gave 
it  to  Gary  Divorty. 

Their  chairman  Allan 
Mason  said  that  the  uncer- 
tainty surrounding  the  player 
had  had  an  unsettling  effect 
at  the  club  and  had  under- 
m ined  attempts  to  plan  for  the 
summer  season. 


♦ 


McNamara,  who  made  two 
substitute  appearances  for 
Great  Britain  against  France 
in  1992  and  1993,  is  impatient 
He  feels  that  he  is  good 
enough  to  play  In  Super 
League  now.  and  he  is  not 
prepared  to  wait  for  Hull  to 
arrive  in  the  promised  land. 

The  sale  of  McNamara,  who 
kicked  101  goals  during  the 
Centenary  season,  could  help 
to  ease  Hull’s  financial  prob- 
lems; debts  are  estimated  at 
£700,000  bat  are  said  to  be 
“under  control". 

Paris  St  Germain,  who  open 
the  Super  League  season  with 
a home  game  against  Shef- 
field Eagles  on  March  29.  are 
being  linked  with  the  Auck- 
land Warriors  and  former 
New  Zealand  rugby  union 
wing  John  Kirwan,  who  has  a 
girlfriend  in  Italy  and  is 
reported  to  be  keen  cm  a move 
to  Europe  Paris  are  also 
reported  to  be  interested  in 
two  Torvgans  who  took  part  ip 


the  recent  Nines  tournament 
In  Fiji. 

Swinton  signed  Mark  Riley 
from  the  London  Broncos  for 
an  undisclosed  fee  yesterday. 
The  28-year-old  half-back  has 
an  impressive  scoring  record 
with  die  Broncos,  collecting 
62  tries  in  90  appearances. 

Salford  are  hoping  to  sign 
the  Kiwi  Test  forward  Simon 
Angell,  who  played  with 
Featberstone  Rovers  during 
the  Centenary  season.  Salford 
recently  signed  another  New 
Zealander,  Paul  Manson. 

The  Australasian  Super 
League's  chief  executive  John 
Rjbot  likened  the  recent  court 
ruling  against  his  organisa- 
tion to  a “punch  on  the  nose" 
but  was  adamant  that  the  ven- 
ture still  had  a future.  He  was 
speaking  for  the  first  time 
since  Justice  James  Burchett 
placed  an  indefinite  ban  on 
the  Super  League  after  the 
court  battle  with  the  Austra- 
lian Rugby  League. 


re-establish  himself.  Fair- 
brother  has  probably  played 
his  last  international  for  Eng- 
land. Never  established  as  a 
Test  batsman,  he  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a one-day 
specialist 

He  played  in  55  limited- 
overs  internationals,  includ- 
ing all  the  games  in  this  com- 
petition and  nine  in  the  last 
World  Cup,  when  he  had  an 
outstanding  tournament, 
scoring  285  runs  at  an  aver- 
age of  57.  including  62  in  the 
final.  Now  32,  he  has  been  less 
successful  this  time  round. 
He  made  a total  of  only  88 
runs  in  five  innings  and  lost 
sharpness  in  the  field. 

Increasingly  too  his  career 
has  been  blighted  by  injury. 
Last  winter  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Australia  as  cover 
for  the  injured  Alec  Stewart 
only  to  require  a replacement 
himself  when  he  sustained  a 
shoulder  injury.  Yesterday 
he  could  not  hide  his 
disappointment 

•Tve  waited  four  years  for 
another  go  at  the  World  Cup 
and  for  it  to  end  like  this  is 
very  disappointing,"  he  said. 
"Perhaps  losing  the  last 
World  Cup  final  was  a greater 
disappointment  but  this  is 
pretty  bad." 


Ice  Hockey 


Illingworth  and  Atherton  look  safe 
as  Lord’s  ponders  other  points 


Paul  Weaver 


7 HE  spring  meeting  of 
I the  Test  and  County 
Cricket  Board  wilt  a cynic 
might  suggest,  address  Eng- 
land's humiliating  perfor- 
mances with  customary 
forthrightness. 

The  meeting,  at  Lord's 
today  and  tomorrow,  will 
talk  about  points  for  a 
county  draw,  leg-side  field- 
ing limitations,  Wednesday 
starts  to  championship 
games  in  1997  and  the  ban- 
ning of  overseas  players 
from  county  cricket  in 
1999,  when  England  will 
stage  the  next  World  Cup. 

The  same  cynic  might  say 
that  banning  foreigners 
would  represent  England's 
only  chance  of  winning  the 
current  tournament. 

Despite  England's  dull 
showings,  however,  the  po- 
sitions of  Raymond  tiling- 
worth  and  Michael  Ather- 
ton as  team  manager  and 
captain  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed until  the  executive 
committee  of  the  TCCB 
meets  in  three  weeks'  time. 

“Who  knows,”  chirped 
the  board’s  chief  executive 
Alan  Smith,  “we  could  be 


World  Cup  holders  in  a cou- 
ple of  weeks.”  Yet  Illing- 
worth’s dual  role  as  team 
manager  and  chairman  of 
selectors  is  certain  to  be 
a talking  point,  however 
informal. 

The  board  will  discuss 
the  recommendation  from 
its  cricket  committee  that 
three  points  should  be 
awarded  for  a draw  in  tbe 
County  Championship.  The 
traditional  skill  of  fighting 
for  a draw  has,  it  is  felt, 
been  lost  as  counties  have 
increasingly  risked  defeat 
in  the  quest  for  victory. 

Tbe  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  a maximum  of 
five  fielders  on  tbe  leg  side 
in  the  three  domestic  one- 
day  competitions  should 
make  life  less  confusing  for 
bowlers  required  to  bowl  to 
a 6-3  field  one  day  and  5-4 
the  next. 

Tbe  banning  of  overseas 
players  in  1999  would 
change  little,  but  the  ex- 
periment may  be  extended 
to  cover  2000. 

• The  Queensland  all- 
rounder  Stuart  Law  will  be 
Essex’s  overseas  player 
next  season  if  he  is  not  cho- 
sen for  Australia's  tour  to 
Sri  Lanka  in  early  August. 


Rugby  Union 

Rowell  offers 
to 


Play-offs  luck  for  Steelers 


Vic  Batehekter 


THE  Sheffield  Steelers, 
having  retained  the 
Premier  Division  title, 
gained  ample  additional 
reward  when  the  draw  for  the 
British  Championship  play- 
off groupings  was  made. 

The  top  pair  in  each  of  the 
two  groups  will  qualify  for 
the  semi-finals  at  Wembley  on 
March  30,  with  the  final  the 
following  day.  With  the  Steel- 
ers and  the  second-placed 
Cardiff  Devils  seeded  apart, 
lots  were  drawn  to  determine 
into  which  group  tbe  other 
six  qualifiers  would,  be 
placed. 

In  all  bar  one  of  the  draws 
for  teams  finishing  third/ 
fourth,  fifth/sixth  and 
seventh/ eighth,  the  club  join- 
ing Sheffield  in  Group  A was 
the  lower  finisher  of  the  two. 
The  exception  saw  the 
seventh-placed  Basingstoke 


drawn  ahead  of  the  last  quali- 
fiers Newcastle  Warriors. 

So  the  Steelers,  having  won 
the  Benson  and  Hedges  Cup 
last  December  and  clinched 
the  league  title  last  week, 
remain  on  course  to  complete 
the  Grand  Slam.  It  has  been 
achieved  by  only  Cardiff. 
Dundee  and  Durham,  but 
surprisingly  the  Steelers*  gen- 
eral manager  Alex  Darapier 
claimed:  "The  Grand  Slam  it- 
self means  nothing  to  me. 
Each  individual  trophy  does, 
and  the  league  title  is  the 
most  important  because  with 
it  goes  European  competition 
next  season.  That  is  a real  bo- 
nus. It  is  nice  to  go  there  and 
it  is  nice  to  be  somewhat 
competitive." 

The  Warriors  scraped  into 
the  last  championship  play- 
off spot  with  Sunday's  7-3 
home  win  over  Slough  while 
their  rivals,  the  Milton 
Keynes  Kings,  were  being 
beaten  9-5  in  Fife.  Now  the 


Warriors  go  for  glory  and  a 
place  at  Wembley  while  the 
Kings  must  battle  for  survival 
with  the  bottom  team,  Slough, 
and  the  top  six  clubs  in  the 
First  Division  in  the  play-offs 
to  decide  relegation  and  pro* 
motion.  There  are  plans  to 
form  a Super  League  nest  sea- 
son, however,  so  all  that  may 
be  academic. 

The  financially  troubled 
Billingham  Bombers  will  be 
glad  to  see  the  back  of  the 
1995-96  season  after  their  final 
league  game  next  weekend. 
Tbe  Bombers  could  muster 
only  eight  skaters  and  two 
goaimlnders  for  the  Division 
One  game  at  Swindon  on  Sun- 
day. The  home  side  showed 
no  sympathy,  beating  them 
35-6. 

BRITISH  CHAMPIONSHIP:  Play-off 
yMipingH  Group  At  Shell, clcl  File. 
Basingstoke,  Nottingham.  Croup  B: 
CardlB.  Durham,  Humberside  Newcastle 
Prawn Mon/n«lgg»tl on  Bmo  At  Milton 
Keyrno.  Blaettourn.  Bracknell.  GuiliSora 
Croup  to  Suugh.  Munch  odor.  Swindon. 
Dumfries. 


finds  England  chief 
prepared  to  attend 
tomorrow’s  hearing 

THE  England  manager 
Jack  Rowell  has  offered 
to  represent  Jnson  Leon- 
ard at  tomorrow's  meeting  of 
a Five  Nations  disciplinary 
commission  in  London.  The 
Harlequins  and  England  prop 
has  been  cited  by  the  Scottish 
Rugby  Union,  which  claims 
he  punched  Scotland’s  cap- 
tain Rob  Wain wright  during 
England's  16-9  Calcutta  Cup 
victory'  at  Murrayfield  on 
Saturday. 

"I'll  be  delighted  to  accom- 
pany him  if  that's  how  we  can 
pul  our  best  foot  forward. 
This  is  a new  disciplinary 
procedure  and  we'll  have  to 
work  our  way  through  it.” 
Rowell  said  yesterday  at 
Twickenham,  where  the  RFU 
announced  that  it  would 
await  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mission before  taking  any 
action. 

Punching  is  a sending-off 
offence,  though  many  referees 
nowadays  prefer  merely  to 
caution  the  offender.  When 
Scotland's  centre  Scott  Has- 
tings threw  a punch  on  Satur- 
day be  was  punished  only 
with  a penalty  to  England: 
asked  about  that  yesterday 
Tony  Hallett.  the  RFU  secre- 
tary, said  he  hoped  Leonard 
would  receive  “equitable 
treatment"  should  he  be 
found  guilty. 

If  suspended  for  foul  play. 
Leonard  would  miss  next 
week's  championship  match 
against  Ireland  at  Twicken- 
ham. Even  if  the  RFU  were  to 
take  pre-emptive  action 
against  him  on  the  strength  of 
video  evidence  — Sunday's 
Rugby  Special  programme 
showed  his  right  arm  swing- 
ing forward  and  upward  at  a 
ruck  — he  would  still  have  to 
appear  before  the  Five 
Nations  commission. 

He  is  the  second  prop  cited 
for  foul  play  in  this  season's 
Five  Nations  tournament. 


Rowing 


Peter  Ciohessy  of  Ireland  was 
given  a 26-play  tag-week  ban 
when  a video  showed  him 
^lamping  on  the  head  of  the 
France  forward  Olivier 
Ron  mat, 

Leonard  is  also  the  second 
England  forward  in  two  years 

to  be  cited  for  foul  play  in 
June  li«w  Tim  Rodber  was 
Sent  off  after  landing  a series 
of  punches  on  an  opponent 
during  a tour  match  against 
Eastern  Province  in  Port  Eliz- 
abeth. He  was  nevertheless 
allowed  to  play  in  England's 
next  match,  the  second  Test 
against  South  Africa 

Meanwhile,  die  Irish  RFU 
is  to  ask  the  Welsh  RU  for  its 
observations  after  the  replay 
on  Irish  television  of  what 
looked  like  a case  of  stamping 
at  a ruck  during  their  A inter- 
national on  Ftiday,  mites 
Vacid  Plummer.  The  Ireland 
A lock  Neil  Francis  described 
the  Wales  A flanker  Martyn 
Williams's  offence  as  worse 
than  Ciohessy 's.  Williams  de- 
nied deliberately  stamping  on 
tbe  Irish  lock  Malcolm 
O'Kelly,  insisting  that  he  had 
been  playing  the  ball. 

® The  RFU  yesterday  con- 
firmed its  support  in  princi- 
ple for  Italy  to  take  pan  in  a 
new  Six  Nations  Champion- 
ship. possibly  next  season.  A 
meeting  of  the  Five  Nations 
Committee  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject will  be  held  this  month. 

• England  have  arranged 
two  international  matches  at 
Twickenham  late  this  year, 
against  Italy  on  November  23 
and  Argentina  on  December 
14.  A major  international  will 
be  staged  there  on  November 
30.  possibly  against  New  Zea- 
land or  South  Africa,  and  the 
Barbarians  will  meet  Austra- 
lia there  on  December  7. 

9 Bath  have  been  given  per- 
mission by  tire  RFU  to  play 
their  special  rugby  union  fix- 
ture against  Wigan  at  Twick- 
enham on  May  25.  Hallett  said 
reseeding  of  the  pitch  would 
take  place  at  a later  date. 

• Rowell  has  called  on  Eng- 
land's senior  clubs  to  restrict 
themselves  to  three  foreign 
players  in  domestic  competi- 
tions to  help  the  development 
of  home-grown  talent 


Cambridge  led 
from  the  bank 


Christopher  Dodd 


IN  LEAKING  himself  out  of 
the  crew  he  named  yester- 
day. John  Carver  becomes 
the  sixth  Cambridge  presi- 
dent not  to  row'  in  the  Univer- 
sity Boat  Race.  He  is  being 
forced  to  conduct  from  the 
bank  his  club's  attempt  to  win 
their  fourth  successive  Beef- 
eater Trophy  in  the  142nd 
race  on  April  6 because  two 
operations  to  cure  his  ‘oars- 
man's wrist",  or  tenosynovi- 
tis. have  failed. 

Carver's  men  are  mainly 
undergraduates  and  include 
only  one  Blue,  Last  year's 
stroke  Miles  Barnett  Five  of 
last  year's  outstanding 
reserve  crew  are  included. 
Rob  Waller.  Seb  Dawson- 
Bowling,  Henry  Clarke.  Ju- 
lian Elliott  and  James  Ball. 
The  former  British  interna- 
tional Nick  Burfitt  has  the 
No.  7 seat  behind  Bali  at 
stroke,  and  the  6fi  8 In  Ameri- 
can from  Harvard.  Ethan 
Ayer,  is  in  the  No.  5 seat. 
Kevin  Why  man.  a former 
British  junior  international, 
coxes. 

Oxford's  Rob  Clegg  has  not 
settled  on  his  seating  order. 
He  is  the  only  Blue  and  has 
named  four  Americans  and  a 
Canadian  — a coincidence 
when  a crew  of  actors  are  pos- 
ing as  Oxford  to  make  a film. 
True  Blue,  the  story  of  the 


Sport  m brief 


1987  mutiny  which  also  in- 
volved four  Americans.  John 
Hammond  and  the  cox  Todd 
Kristol  are  from  Harvard. 
Ben  Mann  from  Yale  and  Paul 
Berger  from  San  Diego,  and 
Jeremy  Howick  was  a Cana- 
dian international  in  lftM. 
The  three  Britons  — Adam 
Frost,  Damian  West  and  Ed- 
ward Bellamy  — are  all  for- 
mer junior  internationals. 

Both  universities  staged 
spectacularly  close  trials  in 
fast  times  in  December  and 
are  likely  to  be  more  evenly 
matched  than  for  several 
years.  This  is  the  second 
successive  year  for  each 
coaching  team.  Robin  Wil- 
liams being  in  charge  on  the 
Cam  and  Penny  Chuter 
coaching  at  Oxford,  with  Dan 
Topolski  as  the  Dark  Blues' 
director  of  coaching. 

OXFORD:  E Bellamy  (HJmpian  jnd 
Kernel.  P Boronr  (Mlralcui  Bay  MS  ana 
University).  R Clogg  (Radley  and  Kebtoi. 
A Frost  (Eton  and  Orlail  J Hammond 
| Phillips  Eif.HK  Auderny  Harvard  and 
New  Colleqe).  J Howto*  iD.i'inwuif'  Con 
Concordia  Untv  and  KeWti  8 Mona  (J  P 
Uc Caskey  HS.  Vale  and  KeDtei.  D West 
iBuiwicn  and  Si  Catherine's)  Con  T 
Kristol  iSMradali-HS.  Harvard  and  Onell 

CAMBRIDGE;  R Wader  i£manu*f  and 
Downing!.  M BaraoB  iHarrotM'P  C5  and 
Oueena'l.  J Elliott  IW)nc.heslcr  4na 
Tnnlry).  S Dawsoo-Bowling  fyingV 
CanlerDllry  and  M^gdalrnel  E Ayer 
iPnllltpa  Acadorny.  Harvard  and  Si 
Edmund'S).  H Clark n (Taunton  and  Trinity 
Hall).  H Bivfltt  iWimbleri-f.  Coil  and 
Emmanuen.  J BaB  iKnqs.  CfiestM  awl 
Robinson).  Coat  K Wbymnn  (King's. 
Chaster  and  Polcrtiouscl 


Table  Tennis 

Lisa  Lomas,  the  only  Briton 
to  have  qualified  for  two 
events  In  the  sport  at  this 
July’s  Olympic  Games,  may 
miss  next  month's  European 
Championships  In  Bratislava, 
writes  Richard  Jago.  The  28- 
year-old  England  No.  1 has 
been  advised  to  rest  for  two 
months  because  of  a trapped 
nerve  which  gives  her  pain  in 
her  back  and  affects  her  right 
arm  and  fingers. 

Boxing 

Steve  Collins  yesterday  in- 
vited Nigel  Benn  to  challenge 
him  for  his  WBO  super-mid- 
dleweight title.  Benn  may 
reconsider  his  decision  to 
retire,  made  after  he  lost  his 

WBC  super-middleweight 

title  to  Sugar  Boy  Malinga^in 
Newcastle  last  weekend.  Col- 
lins, of  Ireland,  defends  his 
title  against  Britain’s  Neville 
Brown  in  Millstreet  on 
Saturday. 

Motor  Racing 

The  Italian  Giancarlo  Fisi- 
chella  will  make  bis  world 


Yanks  at  Oxford,  G 2,  page  « 


championship  debut  when  he 
replaces  Taki  Inoue  of  Japan 
in  the  Mtnardi-Ford  team  in 
Sunday’s  Australian  Grand 
Fnx.  Fisichella.  23.  was  the 
Italian  Formula  Three  cham- 
pion in  1994  and  raced  touring 
cars  for  Alfa  Romeo  last 
season. 

Swimming 

The  South  African  Penny 
Heyns  broke  the  women’s  100 
metres  breaststroke  world  re- 
cord in  Durban  yesterday. 
Heyns,  swimming  in  a heat  at 
the  South  African  national 
championships,  clocked  lmin 
"•Ifisec,  beating  the  record  of 
J.7.69  held  by  Samantha  Riley 
of  Australia  since  September 
19W. 

Motor  Sport 

The  world  champion  Colin 
McRae  is  poised  for  victory  in 
the  Rally  of  Thailand.  The 
Scot,  in  a Subaru  Impreza  555,? 
had  a commanding  lead  cf 
lmin  29sec  over  his  team- 
mate Kenneth  Eriksson  with 
one  leg  remaining. 

Eriksson  lost  his  closest 
pursuer  for  second  place 
when  Mitsubishi’s  Tonuni 
Makinen  retired  with  trans- 
mission trouble. 
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By  buying  insurance  direct  from  us  you  can  make 
significant  savings  and  maintain  similar  high  levels 
of  cover. 

Call  now  for  more  details.  You  can  switch  over  the 
phone  and  join  the  750,000  householders  who  have 
saved  money  with  Direct  Line  Insurance. 


When  you  took  out  your  mortgage,  did  you  buy 
home  insurance  at  the  same  time?  If  so,  you  could 
be  paying  as  much  as  30%  commission  to  the  people 
who  recommended  it  - your  building  society.  Yet  you 
don’t  necessarily  have  to  buy  buildings  or  contents 
insurance  from  your  mortgage  lender. 


0161  839  8877  0141  226  8877 

MANCHESTER  GLASGOW 
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Richard  Williams 


Greg  Norman  and  the  dodgy  driver,  page  1 3 
Forest  plot  Bayern’s  downfall,  page  1 4 


FRENCHMAN’S  STRIKE  CUTS  NEWCASTLE’S  LEAD  TO  ONE  POINT 


Premiership : Newcastle  United  0,  Manchester  United  1 

Cantona  turns  the  screw 


Captain  saves  West  Indies’  bacon,  page  15 
England  rally  round  Leonard,  page  15  

spo/HGuardian 

Rowell  takes 

, oer^w  steP  back  to 

r a',lcvw  go  forwards 


David  Lacey 


A GOAL  from  Eric 
Cantona  early  in 
the  second  half, 
following  a series 
of  saves  by  Peter 
Schmeichel  early  In  the  first 
reduced  Newcastle  United's 
lead  at  the  top  of  the  Premier- 
ship to  one  point  at  St  James' 
Park  last  night  as  Manchester 
United  forced  their  way  into  a 
match  which  at  one  point  had 
seen  them  reduced  to  the  role 
of  bewildered  bystanders. 

While  this  match  was  never 
going  to  settle  the  argument 
at  the  top  of  the  Premiership, 
each  team  was  in  a position  to 
make  an  important  debating 
point  — three  if  possible.  The  i 
championship  was  still  New- 
castle's to  lose,  but  a victory  I 
for  Manchester  United  would 
remind  everyone  that  it 
might  be  Old  Tr  afford' s,  or 
even  Airfield's.  to  win. 

Kevin  Keegan’s  team  went 
into  the  game  with  13  succes- 
sive home  league  victories, 
but  Newcastle's  recent  chem- 
istry had  been  disturbed  by 
goings  and  comings. 

Manchester  United  had 
won  their  previous  eight 
games,  home  and  away,  and 
the  6-0  demolition  of  Bolton 
at  Bumden  Park  just  over  a 
week  earlier  had  shown  a 
team  brimming  with  form 
and  confidence.  Alex  Fergu- 
son's players  knew,  more- 
over. that  if  Newcastle  were 
going  to  be  caught  even  a 
draw  represented  a weak 
option. 

For  Keegan,  David  Batty 
was  rather  the  opposite.  Hav- 
ing been  signed  from  Black- 
burn last  Thursday.  Batty 
had  expected  to  miss  the 
game  by  completing  a two- 
match  suspension.  But  a loop- 
hole in  the  regulations,  com- 
bined with  Peacock's  ankle 
injury,  brought  £3.75  millions 
worth  of  tenacity  straight 
into  the  Newcastle  team. 

Manchester  United  were 
again  without  Pallister.  who 
had  broken  down  in  training 
with  a recurrence  of  his  back 


Nowhere  to  go  . . . Newcastle’s  Les  Ferdinand  finds  his  way  blocked  by  a determined  Steve  Bruce  at  St  James’  Park  last  night  photograph:  rui  vibra 


injury.  This  restored  Gary 
Neville  alongside  Bruce  at 
centre-back.  It  also  robbed 
United  of  important  height  at 
the  heart  of  their  defence. 

Manchester  United  had 
Schmeichel  to  thank  for  not 
going  two  down  in  the  open- 
ing four  minutes.  Asprilla,  , 
teasing  their  defence  from  the  | 


start  twice  sent  Ferdinand 
clear  of  the  last  defender  but 
each  time  Schmeichel  denied 
Newcastle. 

The  Dane  bravely  blocked 
Ferdinand’s  first  shot  then 
saved  the  second  with  one 
hand.  In  the  eighth  minute 
Asprilla  switched  the  ball 
back  to  Beardsley,  whose  shot 


again  found  Schmeichel  equal 
to  the  moment 
Luck  and  the  crossbar 
saved  Manchester  United 
after  21  minutes.  Butt  gave 
the  ball  to  Asprilla  and  then 
fouled  the  Colombian  in  try- 
ing to  get  It  back.  Albert’s  25- 
yard  free-kick  rebounded 
from  the  bar  near  the  right- 


hand  angle.  Keane  failed  to 
clear  the  rebound  and  after 
Asprilla  had  glanced  the  hall 
into  the  goalmouth  Ferdinand 
wafted  it  into  the  stands. 

Asprilla  continued  to  catch 
the  eye,  and  die  tackles.  Phil 
Neville  went  the  way  of  Butt 
for  bringing  the  Newcastle 
man  down  from  behind,  and 
Gary  Neville  survived  loud 
appeals  for  a penalty  when 
his  challenge  sent  Asprilla 
sprawling.  Manchester 
United  were  living  on  their 
nerves. 

One  of  Manchester  United's 
problems  lay  in  the  time  it 
took  for  Cantona  to  become 
an  Influence  on  the  game. 
Glnola,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a growing  Gallic  threat 
after  an  indifferent  start.  Al- 
ways ready  to  take  on  defend- 
ers on  Newcastle's  left,  he 
ended  the  first  half  as  impres- 
sively as  Asprilla  had  begun 
it  on  the  opposite  flank. 

Butt  ended  it  somewhat  for- 
tunate still  to  be  on  the  field, 
having  become  caught  up  in  a 
scuffle  with  Barton  following 
a corner  from  Giggs  and  vain 


Manchester  penalty  appeals 
for  hands.  The  frustration 
was  understandable.  Giggs 
having  just  seen  a close-range 
shot  deflected  behind  by  Al- 
bert after  Phil  Neville  had 
turned  the  defence  on  the  left 

Manchester  United 
achieved  more  in  the  opening 
three  minutes  of  the  second 
half  than  they  had  done  in  the 
previous  45.  Barton  rescued 
Newcastle  after  Cole  had  cut 
past  Howey  on  the  left  and 
then  Cole  was  unable  to  get  in 
a proper  shot  after  Cantona's 
cross  from  the  right  had  ex- 
posed the  defence. 

Nevertheless,  a goal  for  Fer- 
guson's team  was  not  far 
away.  It  came  after  51  min- 
utes when  Cole  saw  off  sev- 
eral challenges  before  work- 
ing the  ball  out  to  Phil 
Neville,  whose  cross  found 
Cantona  at  the  far  post  with 
time  and  space  to  drive  the 
ball  past  Sraicek. 

Nncntfa  United:  Sr  meek.  Barton. 
Howey.  Albert  Bereelord,  Loo.  Batty 
Baontaley.  Glnola.  Aaprilia.  Ferdinand. 
■■mlioutui  Uni  tilt  Sctimalchol.  Irwin, 
Bruco.  G Neville.  P Neville.  Sharpe.  Butt 
Keane.  Giggs.  Cantona.  Cole. 

Me  ee.  D Elkway  {HarroworHhe+iHI|. 


SO  WHAT  did  it  prove, 
exactly,  that  game  at 
Murrayfield  on  Satur- 
day? That  Jack  Rowell 
was  right  all  along?  Or  that  he 
should  never  have  considered 
dropping  Dean  Richards? 
That  Will  Carling  remains  the 
best  captain  of  England 
within  living  memory’?  Or 
that  the  Scottish  revival  was 
never  more  than  a chimera  ? 
That  professionalism  will  def- 
initely ruin  rugby  union?  Or 
that  It  has  changed  noth  ing? 

It  was.  in  any  aesthetic 
sense,  a rotten  game.  After  25 
minutes,  with  the  score  at  P-3 
to  England.  I looked  at  my 
watch  and  realised  that  noth- 
ing remotely  worth  remem- 
bering had  happened  yet. 
When  was  the  game  going  to 
start?  In  those  terms  it  never 
did. 

But  there  is  more  than  one 
way  to  look  at  the  afternoon, 
and  If  there  is  a consolation  to 
be  taken  from  such  a spiri- 
tually barren  affair  it  is  that 
professionalism  really  has 
changed  nothing,  once  the 
whistle  blows  and  the  game  is 
on. 

What  after  all.  does  “profes- 
sionalism” mean  in  this  con 
text?  To  start  with,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  using  it  to  convex- 
two  quite  opposed  ideas.  Yet 
whether  we  take  it  as  a syn- 
onym for  a dour,  win-at-all- 
oosts  pragmatism  or  as  a 
shorthand  term  for  the  para- 
mount obligation  to  entertain 
the  paying  customers,  th  is 
game  was  unaffected  by  any- 
thing outside  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  two  teams.  In  that 
sense  it  was  truly  an  amateur 
affair. 


WE  HAVE  seen 

many  games  like 
this  in  the  Five 
Nations  Champion- 
ship. Even  in  the  Seventies 
there  were  some  confronta- 
tions that  made  Saturday's 
match  look  like  the  Borg- 
McEnroe  tie-break.  But  no 
one,  so  far  as  I recalL  was  call- 
ing for  anybody's  head.  It  was 
accepted  that  this  was  how  the 
game  sometimes  turned  out 
and  you'd  just  have  to  come 
backagain  next  year  In  the 
hope  of  something  more 
satisfying. 

No,  the  deeper  significance 
of  Saturday  afternoon  was  the 
way  it  raised  the  question  of 
priorities.  Last  summer 


Rowell  saw  Richards  left  ^ j 
floundering  by  Mie  ‘Vs; ■ 
athleticism  of  the  Ad  B*-y  *c' 
in  a traumatic  World  t up 
semi-final,  and  hr  rnade  *»'••* 
decision  io  rebuild ' vm: 
without  the  Loice>t'*r  r.:.'«n  ;n 
the  drive  to  the  1W4*  tourna- 
ment. The  manutterciv.irl:. 
felt  that  England  ion  «■-»» 
all  their  efforts  tov.-nrts 
need  to  match  the  qw.ditiev  ■». 
the  southern  hem  :sp:. 
teams  if  they  were  to  vo  i >i>  ■ or 
two  steps  further  -tx'  !"no 
Come  the  Five  N-i:  : 
though,  and  what  it.ipjp-n?  A 
scrappy  defeat  m Part".  ner- 
vous win  over  t»w  el-h.  a 
Scottish  rev-iv.d  Itihnc  :he 
back  pages,  and  the  nid  neces- 
sities reassert  ?!  lenitives. 

Richards  woe  c-it'/sr-il  Oh 
Saturday,  his  proper...-.’  rec.-ill- 
ing  the  cla-isic  descrip"  P»n  f-i 
the  man  once  divert  b>  :iio 
France  forward  L-cir-.-n:  Ca- 
bannes  to  th--  journalist  Ian 
Borthwick’  "Th-.-rv  h-.-  wn>. 
half  his  teeth  mis* : ru.  cheek- 
bones smashed.  :v«:r  ail  over 
the  place,  hi?  skin  iiv»k:nc as  if 
it  had  not  seen  the  *vir!  tor  sis 
months  He  look'd  a-*  if  he  had 
just  come  out  of  a hunker.  Dm 
what  a player.  ” 

ON  SATURDAY  he  did 
exactly  ih-'ich 
Rowell  h.ui.iiS-igned 
him.  re«or:r  ; au- 
thority to  the  hne-oui  and  a 
sense  of  physic.-,  i ihruit  tu  the 
back  row  He  slov:  r*i  the  game 
to  his  person.il  terr.r-.-  ruming 
the  Scots’  attempt  - toexpres? 
themselves.  It  '-o>r  them  the 
Grand  Slam,  and  of  them 
were  bitter abo after- 
wards; but  their  rr.plete  in- 
ability to  cope  h R'chards 

meant  that  lhe>  •!  .i!  ■?  tfc 

I ser\-e  the  price  r;:-*y  had  the 
same  number  player?  as 
England,  and  ho;r-.- advan- 
tage. They  had  only  i hern- 
selves  to  blame. 

.All  praise  tu  En.:l.i:vi.  then 
The  bele:igi.t-?n.-f:  Row  ,»ji.  :hp 
brilliar.iiyp.'itute'Vr.sn-*.  the 
revived  liicliarl?  ar.-:  :hc  rest 
or  the  team  aclnev-.-d  rheunly 
target  avniiai’le  r.  • tnen--.  bv 
the  only  sen-ii;>k*  m-  But 
Rowell  will  knov.  -M.r  ip.  --»j 
doing  he  has  put  n own 
longer-term  p!-im  b r:k  i step 
or  two.  perjr.aps  --..r.l-jN:;:-  hlS 
players  mu'  to  in-mir.n  ii:e 
fansi  still  turLhvr  The  next  : 
time  England  play. a -on:  hern  -* 
hemisphere  lea : a.  w:!;  Rich-  : 

ards  be  there-'  Or  this 
really  j us;  awn-.f 
If  Rowell  wants  to  restore 
his  relationship  v.-itl-,  the- 
media,  he  might  start  b\  com- 
ing clean  on  that  qui -s;  Ton.  by  ' 
admitting  that  just  for  the  day 
his  much-vaunted  bu: 
apparently  misunder-itvid 
rebuilding  operation  was  put 
on  hold  in  order  to  ?r»rt  out  a 
specific  problem.  Unless,  that 
is,  what  he  saw  on  Saturday  is 
giving  him  second  thoughts. 


O 

The  English 
rowers,  tall, 
slight,  gangly, 
have  the  earnest 
laces  still  of 
schoolboys  who 
try  hard.  The 
Americans  seem 
all  natural  power 
and  confidence. 
Perhaps  it  is 
easier  to  see 
them  as  golden, 
laid-back  stars 
than  as  an 
unpleasant 
reminder of 
where  the  future 
might  lie. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,592 

Set  by  Quantum 


Across 


1 Xfite  destroyed  with  OH  fto. 
Eternal  preparation  required? 
(6,2,4) 

8 Request  a coarsely-woven 
mtteen  (7) 

9 Time  duck's  walk?  That's 
nonsense  (7) 

11  Took  in  couch— right  for 
artist's  studio  (7) 

12  Pen  for  study  OK  (7) 

13  Station  produced  noise  at 
dawn  we  beer  (5) 

14  Female  director  (9) 

i«  Producer  of  forbidden  list 
returned  to  student?  (9) 

19  Bird  in  constant  depression  ' 
(5) 

21  Turns  pro  and  becomes  ! 
one's  legal  rep  (4,3)  j 

23  Loathsome  Rre  one  in  Hall?  (7)  I 

24  Experience  hackneyed  joke, 

say,  that's  old  hat  (7)  | 


25  Canadian  runner  to  convey 
noisy  opposition  reportedly 
(7) 

26  Head  of  growing  coffee- 
stall  overhauled  place  for 
service  training  (5,7) 

Down 

1 It’s  the  limit  once  meter  fails 
(7) 

2 Drink  without  head  to  side 
with  the  French,  held 
abroad  (2,5) 

3 Cover  in  ground  at  rugby 
training  break  (9) 

4 Eye  the  spirit  measure  (5) 

5 Student  left  lucrative  job  (7) 

6 Attach  in  handwriting?  One 
is  ratherfussy  (7) 

7 Disobedient  RC  Hater  can't 
reform  (12) 

10  At  which  one's  just  in  tsne  (8, 4) 

15  Unorthodox  cheer  with  tail 
wagging?  (9) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20^91 


17  jn  an  intermediate  state  no 
longer  (D 

18  Flit?  Get  away  like  a rocket 
(4.31 

19  It's  in  N.  America  it's  plain 

20  Parking's  likely  to  be 
flexible  (7) 

22  Ancient  Scandinavian  race, 
mainly  cold  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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